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'TRANSLATOR’S PI^A^E. 


THE Public are here presented with a work 
for their amusement. . 

Independentl)^ of the interest witli vi|^ich 
minScal men will alw'at’s regard whatever 

•relates to names so eminent in their art as 

• • • 

those of Mozart and Haydn, ^the general 

reader will find, in the following pages, a 
variety of anecdote, and an elegance of criti-'* 
w'*ism, on all subjects connected w ith the fine 
arts, w^iich can scarcely fail to gratify him! 

The epistolary form oPthe work is stated, 
in the short preface which preceded it, to have 
at^en from its having been ‘originally w ritten 
to satisfy; the^ enquirit^ of a friend at Paris, 
without any. ihtt;ntidn of publication ; as the* 
freqaent idlUsions to the/private circumstances 
and feeling^,’>'(d!f" the, author, and the nume- 
rous .digfessiopai.. and criticisms in which he 
indulges, sufficientlyr^hew. -lie appears to 
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haye been driven from Franc* by the storms 
of the Revolution^ and to have resided in 
Germany anci Italy^ during an exile of twenty 
years. • dHe hsserts, ail. the commencement of 
Letter .11.^ that he r^ceive^ the information 
which he has given respecting Haydn from 
his own Hps, or from those of his intimate 
friends; and in a tiote at the close of his 
narrative^ (pagib«tl7) he deplares that he is 

c 

prepared to verify ISis ststtements, if cffltrd in 
question 1 

It ma) be further satisfactory to the reader 
to state that^ in all the principal facts, his 
.^relation agrees with the Ilistoriral Notice of 
the Life and Works of Haydn, read before the 
French Institute, Octqber 6, 1810, bjfcW. Lo 
Breton. • , 

The Memoir on Mdzart was originally pub- 
lished in Germapf, where ^e accuracy of 
facts r«ferre<r^|||^ must have been generally 
•known. 

The Translator is not aware that any equally 
authentic account of these celebrated com- 
posers has yet appeared in this country. * 

Tb« object of the Letter on the Genius of 
2 
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Metastasio is to ^ew that the ifterits of the 

t 

l^pet of Music have ncft becu .duly appre- 
ciated.' In the opinion of his si^petiority to 
PetraVch, the author is supportfed by ^M. Sis- 
nondi ;* but, it m ill proljably *be thought that 
!iis enthusiasm hai^ carried him too far, when 
he ass'erts |hat his favourite has occasionally 
surpassed Anacreon, and'^loractf. 

The letter on the present sff*!*/ of music in 
Fra *^e and Italy, coptaii^ a brief accounf of 
the most distinguished composers, and vocal 
perfnrnu‘rs, of the present day, and is further 
interesting from the observatioife made on 
the difterent character of the two nations, in 
the same style of lively amhjudicious criticism, 
as pX'yaiLs in the former part of the work. 

Of’ the Notes, such*as^arc without signa- 
ture are found in the original. To these the 
Translator has added others, marked by the 
letter T, which are for the most part. expla- 
natory, though he has occasionally animad- 
verted on certain opinions of the author, which 
appeared .to him erroneous. 

Bat the greater part are by a gscntlcman, 
whose taste in music has already been exhi- 
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bited to thepublic in ihe " Smked Melodies 

a work, published under the most illustrious' 
♦ 

patronage, \and. which, 'it is to. be hoped, 
will, ere long, succeed id its object of ba- 

jnishidg the barbarous ditties of Steriihotd 

* • 

'.and Hopkins from oifr chli^cheg. Of the sub- 
jects of ma/iy of these Notes, the Translator 
is not a competent judge ; but to those who, 
lik« himsellis^nd great, pleasure in music, 
without much practical acfjuaiiitanc£ with it, 
he pres^uihes they will often be found to con- 
vey useful information ; and to those possess- 
ing a more scientific knowledge of it, they 
will, occasionally, supply materials for curious 
'and amusing speojiilatioii. To all these the 
initial letter G. is attached. 

The Translator is 'sensible that tfic office 
he has /indertaken is one, which, while it is 
exposed equally with the higher branches of 
Iherarjr occupafion^ to cAticism, is attended 
with little credit, even, when successful. The 
knowledge of the French laiiguage is now 
, ao' generally diifuaed in this country," that 
. .some persons may be disported to question the 
i^iiecesf||ity of a translation, altogether.. But 
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there are many, who, though Ahey possess 
a general acquaiiitance with the languaige, 
are. not sufficiently familiar with its musical 
phraseology, to r^ad a work on^that subject 
with jjleasure. There a^e, also* a stil^ ^Teater 
number, in, the middle, clasS of society, with 
whom music is I'ather* an amusement, . than 
an accomplishment, and whose information in 
the other branches of polite education is by 
no means in the same proport,i/jti ; while those 
whtfc an* professedly, devf^ed to the art, *are 
commonly so absorbed by it, as comparatively 
to iu'gh’,ct all other subjects. • 

It was for one of these Pazzi*peT Mmica, 


that the present work was translated, and it is 
now published, merely bc«iuse it ijs- presumed 
to ceqiaiu ntorc musical iuforn^tx^ in a po- 
pular form, than is to be metfwith in any 
other book of a size eqiuilly modejraih. 



THE i«JTHOR’S PREFACE. 

I WAS at ‘Vienna in 1808^ whence 1 wrote 
to a friend some letters respecting the cele- 
brated Haydn/wrhose acquaintance ah acci- 
dental occurrence ‘had ‘fortunately procured 
for . me,' eight or ten years before. On my 
return to Paris, I found that my letlter^ had . 
acquired some celebrity ; and that pains 
•Jiad been taken to obtain copies of them. 1 
am thus tempted to become an author, a^ 
fairly to shew myself ^ print, I accoi^ingly 
add a few illustrations, I remove some repe- 
titions, and present ^nyself to' the friends of 
music, in the forpi. of a smnU octavo. 



LETTERS 

THE CELElikAT^D COMPOSER 

HA Y DN. 


LRTTER 1. 

To M. Fiouis DE Lech 

I'inma, April o, 1808 . 

Mv Friend, 

\r(HJU favourite Hay,iln, that great man, 
whose name sheds so bright u splendour in 
the temple of harmony, is still living; but he 
ex'^ts no longer as g.n artist. 

At the extremity of one of the suburbs of 
Vienna, on the side of the imperial park of 
Schonbruiin, you find, near the barrier of 
Maria Hiljf, a small unpaved street, so little 
frequbrited that it is covered with grass. 
•About the middle of this street rises an luun- 
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ble dwellingj surrounded by.-perpetual siience ; 
it is there, £^nd not in the palace Esterhazy, 
as you suppose, and as in fact he inight if 
he wisl\ed, tliat th<^ father of instrunlental 
ihusic resides ; — 'bne of the men Qf genius of 
the eighteenth century, ^le golden age ‘of 
mustc. 

Ciinarosa, Haydn,' and Mozart, have but 
just*' quitted 'the scene of the world. Their 

t 

iiriVnortal works are still performed, but -^oon 
will they be laid aside: other musicians will 

t 

be ip fashion, and we shall fall ajlogjether 
into the daiicness of mediocrity.* 


^ We })y no moans coincide in this opinion our au- 
ihor; on tim contrary, we consider the modern music to 
be forriicdtupon principles^ which will ever preserve it froii^ 
liie oblivion tthich he apprehends. It is the fate of the 
arts to have their ij^cs of medioprity. Men of invtrior 
talent n«y dazzle for ‘ j » time, but they disappear, and 
exhibit true genius in greater splendouf. 

Haydn is unquestionably the greatest musical geiiiut* 
that has ever appeared. He is not only the founder of the 
modern art, but the most perfect of all modern authors. 
His peculiar excellence lies ia that unity of design, and 
felicity of execution, which we look for in vain in other 
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These ideas, always occupy my mind when 
l-approach the peaceful'dwelling where Haydn 
reposes. 'You knock at the door : it is opened 
to you with a cheerful ijrnile by worthy little 
old woman, his housekeeper ; you ascend’ a 
sThort flijfht of wooden stairs, and find in the 


coiU[)Osers. In his works we met*! with nolhins which we 
wish to remove, or affnend. Though leadiiei), lie is a]\vays 
inleihliiblo, and the impilssioiictl melody wliich pervades 
his compositions, never fails po\v(‘rfully to •interest the 
feeliytfsi. ^ In short, it is from him that we acquire the most 
torrect itlt as of musital taste, and perfeejion ; and as his 
music i.s ftuindcd upon tlie htstinctive toms of our nature, 
vi,ee note, Letter XVI.) we have no fear that it will ever 
be lost, while hiinriii fecliii^i- leffi.ini. 

Nor can we imagine the art is on the decline, while so 
Croat a l^onius as Hcetho\en 4ives, This author, though loss 
poifect in other resjiecls than lla^dii, e\o( eds him in power 
of iiiianiiiation ; and, from W'cent specimen? of his un- 
bounded fanev, it is to be expected that he will extend tiic 
ait in a way nevci: contemplated evdi by Haydn or Mozart. 
If vve were inclined to push our speculations farther upon 
this point, we mijrht refer to the very extraordinary dis-^ 
eoveries that arc now making in Russia, in the department 
of iiislrumeiilal music. In the course of twenty years 
it is probable that such ejects y^ill be produced in that 
country as will lead to the most important results in the 
science of sounds. O. 

B 2 
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second chamlier of a very simply apartment, a 
tranquil old oiaii, sitting at a desk, absorbed 
in the melancholy sentiment tliat life is es- 
caping frpin ^iih, and ||io complet^, a nonentity 
with respect to eVery thing- besides, that he 
stands in need of visitors to recall to him wlia't 

V 

he has once 'been. When lie secs any one 
enter, a pleasiiig smile? appears upon his lips, 
a tear moistens his eyes, his countenance re- 
covers its animation^ his .voice becomes cl^.ir, 
he recogaizes his guest, and talks to him of 
his early years, of which he has a much better 
recollection than of his later ones : you think 
that the artist still exists ; but, soon, he re- 
lapses before your c}es iuto his liabitual state 
of lethargy and sadness. 

< C ^ ® 

The Haydn all fire, so exuberant and ori- 
ginal, wliD, ^w'hen seated at his piano-forte 

created musical wonders, and in a few mo- 

• • ** 

inents ^\armed and Iransportctf every heart 
with delicious sensations — has * disappeared 
from the wprld. The butterfly, of which Plato 
speaks, has spread its bright w ings to heaven 
and has left here below otdy the gross lafva 
under which it appeared to our eye.s. 
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I from time to time, to visit these 

» 

cl)erished remains of a great man, to stir these 
ashes, still warm with the fire of Apollo ; and, 
if 1* succeed in ' discovering some spark not 
yet entirely extinct, go away with *a mind 
filled with emoti'on afld melancholy." This, 
then,* is all that remains of one of the greatest 
geniuses that have existed ! 


Cadono le citt^, cadono i regni, 

^ E Tuom d'os?er mortalc par die si sdegni. 

0 • 

This, my dear Louis, is all 1 can, tell you, 
’ wit^ truth, of the celebrated man, resjiecting 
whom you make such urgent ei>.quirics. But 
to you, who love the music of Haydn, and 
who arc desirous of kncwving it, 1 can give 

other details than those which relate merely 

.*• 

to his person. My residence here, and the 
society which I see, give me also ta further 
opportunity of writing to you at length con- 
cerning this distnignishcd ’composer^ whose 
music is performed at this day, from Mexico 
to Calcutta, from Naples to London, from the 
suburb of Pera to the saloons of Paris. 

Viicnua is a charming city. Represent to 
yotirself an assemblage of |ialaces, and very 

n 3 
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leat Houses, ^inhabited .by the most opulent 

'amilies of one of the, greatest* monarchies of 

Europe ; by the only noblemen to whom that 

title may still be with justice applied. .The 

c4y of ‘Vienna, pjropdrly so called, cqntains 

seventy*twp thousand kihabUants, and is sui;- 

rounded by fortifications which now serve only 

as agreeable walks : but, fortunately, in order 

to leave room for the effect of cannon, which 

are ,no longer to be found, a. space of twelve 

hundred yards has* been reserved all round 
♦ 

the town, on which it has been prohibited to 

, c 

build. This space, as you may suppose, is 
covered with turf, and with avenues of trees 
crossing each other ^in kll directions. Beyond 
this verdant inclosure are the thirty-two faux- 
bouBgs of Vienna, in which live one htindred 
and seventy thousand inhabitants of all classes. 
The majestib Danube borders the central town 
on one side, and^ separate:^ it from the faux- 
bourg of Leopoldstadt. In one.of its islands 
is situated the famous Prater, the finest pro- 
menade in the world, which, when compared 
with the Tuilleries, with Hyde Park, or with 
the Prado of Madrid, is what the view of the 
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Bay of Naples from the house^of the'hermit 
on Mount Vesuvius is,. in comparison with all 
the Other prospects that are boasted of else- 
where. The isle of the Prat<jr, fertile as are 
all the islands of large^ rivers, is covered wjth 
superb frees, which appear still .more noble 
fronr their situation. This island, which every 
where displays nature in all her majesty, 
presents you at one time, with avenues of 
chesnut-trees rn magnificent lines ; and, at 
another, with the wild aspects of the most 
solitary forests. It is traversed by a hundred 
winding paths, and when you arrive* on the 
banks of the Danube, which you suddenly 
find under your feet, the eye is again charmed 
by the Lcopoldsberg, the Kaleinbcrg, and 
other picturesque elevations which appear in 
the distance. This garden of Vienna, the 
effect of which is not injured by the presence 
of any of the labours of "mechanic industry 
painfully occupied in tlie pursuit of gain, and 
where the forest is only occasionally broken 
by a few meadows, is six miles long and four 

and a half broad. 1 know not whether the 
» 

idea be singular, but to um:, this superb Prater 

a 4 
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has atways ^peared an apt image of the 
genius of Haydn. 

In this central Vienna^ the winter residence 
of the Esterhaz^s^ the Palfys, the Trautmans- 
dorifs^ and of so many otlier noble fainilies, 
surrounded „ by an almost regal pomp, there 
is not that brilliant display of mind, which 
was to be found in the saloons of Paris before 
our stupid revolution ; nor has reason raised 
her altars there as at London* A certain re- 

r V 

straint, which forms a part of the prudent 
policy of the house of Austria, has inclined 
the pebple to pleasures of a more sensual 
kind, which are less troublesome to a govern- 
ment , 

The house of Austria has had frequent 
relatiqns with Italy, a part of which it pos- 
sesses, and many of its princes have been 

t ■ 

born there. ' All the nobility of Lombardy 
repair to Vienna to solicit employments, and 
music is ‘become the ruling pas,sion of its 
iahabitants. Metastasio lived fifty years among 
them it was for them that he composed 


'* Metastasio vvas born in 1698. He went to Vienna 
1730» and lived there tilf 1782. 
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those charinin^ operas^ which our petty lite- 
»rati of the sdliool of La Harpe, take for 
imperfect^ tragedies. The wortieu here are 
attractive ; a brilliant complexion adorns an 
elegar\jt form : the nalurab Ulit sometimes 
languishing and tiresome air of tl\e ladies of 
the north of Germany, is here mingled with a 
little corjuetry and address, the effect of the 
presence of a numerous court. In a word, at 
Vienna, as at V'^anice in former times, politics, 
and abstract reasoning on possible improve- 
ments, being prohibited, pleasure lias taken 
possession of every heart. I know not whe- 
ther that interest of manners, of which so 

much is said. Buds its account in this; but 

•• 

it is certain^ that nothing can be more favour- 
able music.* Tine enchantress has pre- 


^ This observation only goes to prove generally, that 
where the higher obje^cts of huinaif pursuit are withdrawn, 
inferior ones will be sought "after in their ^tead. We 
should be sorry to believe that depravity of morals is nr- 
eessiirily connected with a good taste ii. music ; nor do we 
apprehend any such result in this country, so long as 
Englishnien maintain, with watchful jealousy, those poli- 
tical rights by which they have been far more glorious!} 

2 
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railed here, even over German hauteur. The 

i 

most distinguished of the nobility are directors 
of the thred theatres where music is per- 
fonned. It is they, likewise, who are at the 
head of the Musical' Society, and some of 
them expend from fight to ten thousand 
francs a year, in promoting the interest of the 
arts. The Italians may be more sensible to 
the fine arts, but if must be confessed that 
they are far from meeting with such encou 
ragement amongst them. Accordingly, a vil- 
lage, a few leagues distant from Vienna, pro- 
duced Haydn ; JMozart was born at a little 
distance farther, toward.s the mountains of the 
Tyrol ; and it was at Pragtie, that Cimarosa 
composed his Mafrimonio segrefo. 


distinguishefi, tjian by any splendovr which music oi 
painting can bestow. Rca^n, we trust, will still have her 
altars, not only in the Aietropolis, but in eveiy part of the 
island ; nor shall we forget, that however delightful the 
^ne arts may be as ornaments, they are miserable sub 
stitutes for freedom and virtue. T. 
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LETTER II. 


Vienna, April 15, IBOtf. 

Thank, heaven, my dear I.<ouis, I pass 
much of my time in the musical parties^ 
which are so frequent here. It is the union 
of the ajrreeable circumstances mentioned in 
my last, which ha.s iit length iixed my wan- 
dering' lot at Vienna, and conducted to the 
port 


Me peregi ino errante, e fra gli scogli, 

£ fra I'onde agitato, e qviisi assorto. 

I hafie good authorities for every tiling^ that 
I may say to you respecting Haydn. 1 have 
received his history in the first instance from 
himself, and, in 4.he neit, /rom persons wdio 
have associated most With him during the 
different periods of his life. I will mention 
the baron Von-Swieten, professor Fribert, pro- 
fessor Pichl, the violoncello Bertoja, counsel- 
lor Griesenger, professor ff^eigl, M. Martinez, 

6 
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and *niadeinoiselle de Kurtzberg, the intel- 
ligent pupil and fri,end of liaydn, and th6 
faithful copyist of his music. You wHl Par- 
don these details ; they relate to one of* those 
geniuses^ whose, powers have been^ exclu- 
sively employed in increasing the pleasures 
of the worlds and in furnishing additional 
recreations fro.m its sufferings ; geniuses truly 
sublime^ yet to whom the stupid crowd pre- 
fer, men, Avho gain to themselves a reputa- 
tion, by setting some thousands of these 
miserable fools by the ears. 

The musical Parnassus already reckoned 
upon its lists a great number of celebrated 
composers, when an Austrian village gave 
birth to the creator of symphony. The ge- 
nius^ind studies of the predecessors of Haydn, 
had been directed tb the vocal part, which, 
in fact, fortns the basis of the pleasures 
Avhich music affords; they ' employed instru- 
ments only as an agreeable accessory : like 
•the landscape parts of an historical picture, 
or the ornaments in architecture. 

Music was a monarchy: the air reigned 
absolute ; the accompaniments were only sub- 
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jects. That description of music* into whicli 
th.e human voice does *not enter, that re- 
public of ^different yet connected sounds, in 
which’ each instrument .in turn attracts the 
attention, was scarcely. known at the end of 
tlib seventeenth century. It was* Lulli, 1 
think, who invented the symphonies which 
wc call overtures : but wpn in these sympho- 
nies, as soon as the fugued passage* ceased, 
the *monarchy was agpin perceived. 

The violin part contained the vi^iole of 
the ;iir,. and the other instruments served 
as an accompaniment, as they are still used 
in vocal music with respect to the soprano. 


* Tbe /ugut is a species of#niusic, in which an air^ 
calleil the subject, is treated uccordiii" to cetlaiii rules, 
by makiiiu; it to pass successively, ami alternatt ly, iVuiii 
one part to* another, ifs in the well*kno\vii canon 
nobis Domine, * 

Every body has hoard Dussek play on the ])iaiio the 
variations of Marlbroug, or of the an Charmante Oa- 
bridle. In this inferior sort of music, the primitive air, 
which is spoiled by so much pretension, is wJiat is called 
the theme, the subject, the motif. It is in this sense that 
tJie w'ords are employed here. 
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the tenore^ and the contralto , to which alone 
the musical idea^ w the melody, is con> 
hdcd. 

Symphonies, tliereforc, were only an air 
playetf by the violin, ^instead of Jl)eing” sung 
by an actdr. The learned will tell you that 
the Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, had 
no other iustnimen^ music : at least, it is 
certain, that none was known in Europe, 
before the symphonies, of ‘ Lulli, but that 
which i!$ necessary for dancing; and even 
this imperfect music, in which one part only 
executed the melody, was performed in Italy 
with but a small number of instruments. 
Paul Veronese has«.prcserved to us the form 
of those which were in use in his time, in 
the famous ‘‘ Cena di &in Giorgio” which is 
at once ihe largest, ,and the most pleasing 
picture in the Museum of Paris. In the fore- 

• r ♦ ^ 

ground, in the vacant space of the semi-circle 
formed by the table, at which ihc guests of 
*the marriage of Cana are seated, Titian is 
playing on the double bass, Paul Veronese 
and Tiiitoret on the violoncello, a man vrith 
a cross on his bre*ast is playing on the violin. 
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Bassaiio is blowing the flute^ and a Tufkish 
slave the sackbut.* 

-Whe*n the composer desired a* louder mu- 
sic, hb added to these instruiQents straight 

trumpets. The organ was generally played 

* • 

by itself. The greater part of the instru- 
ments lemployed by the Troubadours of Pro- 
vence, were never knowjti out of France, and 
did not survive the fifteenth century. At 

length, Viadana,f having discovered thorough 

• • 

• * This ancient iubtrumeiit, ^hich is frequently men- 
tioned in rtie sacrcfl vsritin^s, might have hecn lost to us 
for ever, hatl it not been pu‘scr\e<l in the allies of Mount 
\esuvius, to fijivc force and energy to the music of modern 
times. Wiieii the cities of ilerculaneuin and Pompeii 
were discovered, one of these instrunieuts was dug up, 
after Jtaving been buiicd nearly two thousand years by 
that dreadful catastiophe. The lower part of it i/ made 
of bronze, and the upper, with the mouth-pi|ce, of solid 
gold. The King of Naples made a presR^nt of it to his 
present majesty; am^ fiom tlii^ anjtiqiic, the instruments 
now called by tlie Italians Troinboni, have been fashioned. 
Ill quality of ibiie it has not been equalled by any of 
modern make ; and perhaps it has done more towards 
augmenting the sublime effects of the orchestra, than any 
one of the known instruments. G. 

f Born at Lodi, in the Milanese ; he was maiin de eka- 
pelh at Mantua, iu 1044. 
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bass^ and ^music making daily progress lu 
Italy^ violins^ then palled viols, gradually su- 
perseded the other instruments ; and^ about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
composition of tjie orchestra was the same as 
at the present day. *= 

Doubtless, at this period, those whose feel- 
ings were most alive to music, did not ima- 
gine, even in their most delightful reveries, 
such an assemblage as the admirablcror- 
chestra of the Odeon, formed of so great a 
number of instruments, all yielding sounds 
graduated in a manner so gratifying to the 
ear, aud played with such complete unity ol 
efiect. The finest ^overture of Lulli, as per- 
formed before Louis XIV., surrounded by his 
court*, would make you' run to the other end 
of Paris.^ This brmgs to my mind some 
German anti* French composers, who have 

attempted, in our* day, to ^ive us the same 

• 

sort of pleasure, by the beating of kettle- 
drums ; but thi.s is no longer the fault of the 
orchestra. Each of the performers who com- 
pose that of the opera, taken individually, 
plays very well ; they are only too skilful ; it 
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is this which gives these harbaroMS composers 
die power of tormenting #uc ears.^ 

These authors forg-et, that iii the arts 
nothiiig endures but that which always pleases. 
It was easy for thorn to^seduec that numerous 
pen'tion of the public who find no tlirect en- 
joymeiit in music, and who only seek in it, 
as in the other fine arts,^ for an opportunity 
of speechifying and going into extasies. 
Tlu«e insensible hue talkofs have misled some 
real amateurs ; but all this opisodQ in the 
fiistofy of music, will soon return to the obli- 
vi«m wliich it merits, and the works of the 
great masters of the present day will, in fifty 
years, keep faithful company with those 
of Rameau, whom, fifty years since, we 
admired so much : and yet Rameau had 
pilfered, in Italy, a considerable •number 
of charming airs, which^ were not entirely 
smothered by his fiarbarous *art. 

For the rest, the sect of musicians who 
torment you at Paris, and of whom you 
complain so loudly in your letter, has existed 
fronts remote ant iquity : it is the natural pro- 
duct of much patience, joinetl to a cold heart. 


c 
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and an unJucky notion of applying to the 
arts. The same description of people annoy 
painting: it was they, who, after -Fosan, in- 
undated Florence with cold designer^, and 
•who are the pest of your school of tho present 
day. ■ In* the time of Metastasio, the German 
musicians sought to overpower the ‘singers 
by the instruments : jind these again, desirous 
of recovering their empire, set themselves to 
make vocal concertos, as thdt great poet was 
wont to^say. It was thus, that, by a total per- 
version of taste, the voices, imitating the in- 
struments wliich sought to overpower them, 
we heard Agujari, Marchesi,* Marsa, Ga- 

brielli,f l}anzi, Billington, and other 

» 

singers of great talent, transform their voices 
intd a flageolet, set the instruments at defi- 


* The divine Marched, born ^at Milan, about 17^5. 
Never again will Sarti's ^rondeau, Mia Speranza/' be 
sung as he sang it. * 

t The Gabrielli, bom at Rome in 1730, a pupil of For- 
pora and Metastasio, so noted for her astonishing capriccL 
When I was young, the old people still talked of the style 
in which she sung at Lucca, in 1745, with Giiadagni^ who 
was then her lover. 
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ance^ and surpass them in the difficulty and 
singularity of their passages. The poor ama- 
teurs weroi obliged to wait for their gratifica- 
tion^ 'till these divine talents were tired of 
shewing off.^ Pursued by the instruments^ their 
singing in the bravura stirs possessed only one 
of twd things which are essential to the fine 
arts, to plesise in w’hiclv it is necessary that 
the imitation of impassioned nature should 
be united in thd spectator, with a feeling of 
the difficulty overcome. When the last alone 
IS displayed, the minds of the audience remain 
unmoved, and though they may be incited 
for a moment, by the vanity of appearing 
connoisseurs in music, ^Jjey are like those 
good-natured people of whom Montesquieu 
-speaks, who, while ydwning enough to •dis- 
locate their jaws, pulled* each othe.f by the 
sleeve, to say, Heavens, hhw we are 
amused ! how finfe that is !’'* It is owing: to 
beauties of this kind that our music is in a 
state of such rapid declension. 


- Lettres I’ersanties. 
e ^ 
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In France* in music, as wclj as in literaiure, 
it is the pridQ of an 'author to astonish by an 
uncommon phrase : the good folks do not 

perceive that the ai^thor has said nothing: 

{ 

think there is something singular in th^ thing, 
and applaud ; but after having duly ap- 
plauded two or three of these singularities, 
they begin to 'gape; •and, in this melancholy 
mood, end all our concerts. 

Hence arises the opinion which prevails in 
countriey where the music is bad, that it is 
impossible to listen to any for more than two 
hours together, without being tired to death. 
At Naples, — at Rome, amongst genuine ama- 
teurs, Avhere the music is well chosen, it 
charms without difficulty for a whole evening. 
I have only to refer to the agreeable concerts 

of Madavne la D. L . . . . ; and 1 am sure of 

1 

being supported in my assertion by all those 

c * 

who have had the lip.ppiness to be admitted 
to them. 

To return to the rather dry history of in- 
strumental music, i would remind you, that 
the invention of Lutlij though well suited to 
the object which he had in view, which was 
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to open, with pomp, a thcatrioal represen- 
tation, had so few imitators, tliat, for a length 
of time, Jiis symphonies were performed in 

Italy before the operas of the greatest masters, 

* 

who w^re pot willing to Isdte (he trohlilc of 
composing overtures; atid these mitstchs were 
Vinci, 'Leo, and the divine Pcrgolesu Old 
Scarlatti was the fiinst wjio brought out over- 
tures in his way : they had great success, and 
lie *vas imilated* by Corelli, Perez, Porpqra, 
Carcano, Bononcini, &c. All these ^sympho- 
nies,^ like those of Lul/i, w(*re composed 
of a violin part, a bass, and nothing more. 
The first who introdjiccd three parts, were 
Hammartini, (*alludini, oJd ftach Gaf>parmi, 
Tarfini, and Jomelli. It was onl\ occasion- 
ally that they attempfed not to give move- 
ment to all the parts. 

Such were (he faint gleams which an- 
nouncod to the ^vorld the sfln of instriuncntal 
music. (V>/’t7/thad composed dtiets, Gassmann 
quatuors ; but a cursory glance at these stiflj 
learned, and ice-eold compositions, will bo 
suilicieiit to satisfy us, that Haydn is the true 
inventor o£ sj/niphonj/ : and* not only did he 

c 3 



invent this kind of music, but he carried it to 
such a degree of perfection, that his sucessors 
must avail themselves of his labours, or re- 

t 

lapse into barbarism.* 

Experience has already shewn 4he truth of 
this bold assertion. 

Pleyel has diminished the number of chords, 
and been sparing of transitions; his works 
are deficient in strength and dignity. 

When Beethovm and, Mozart himself Rave 
accumulated notes and ideas ; when they have 
sought after variety and singularity t>f modu- 
lation, their learned symphonies, full of re- 
search, have produced no eflect ; but when 
they have followed 'the steps of Haydn, they 
have touched every heart. 
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LETTER III. 


Natura illRecc, e poi rup^i la stampa. 

Nature made him, and then broke the mould. 

Ariosto. 

Vienna, May 24, 1808. 

Francis JoiErrf Haydn was born on the Ijist 
day of Marcbj 1732, at Rohrau, a small town, 

fifteen lca«rues distant from Vienna. His fa~ 

• . ® 

ther was a Cartwright ; and his mother, be- 
fore her marriage, had been cook in the family 
of Count Harrach, the lor^.of the village. 

The father of Haydn united to his trade 

% 

of a Cartwright, the office of parish sexton. 

He had a fine tenor voice, was fond of his 

• * 

organ, and of music in general. * On one of 
those journies, which the artrsaus of Germany 
often undertake, being at Fraukfort-ou-the- 
Mayne, he learned to play a little on the 
harp : and in holidays, after church, he used 
to take his instrument, and his wife sung. 
The birth of Joseph did not alter the habits 



of tins peaceful family. The little domestic 
concert returned every week, and the child, 
standiuj^ liet'orc his parents, nith two pieces 
iTKirkod, that the c|yld, then scarcely six years 
old^ beat the time astouishing' exactitude 
constantly accompanrod his mother’s voice. 
Haydn, loaded with years and witli gloiT, 
lias often, in iny prcij^ence, recalled the simple 
airs which she sung ; so deep an imprt*ssion 

hajl these first melodics niiSLde on this soul, 

• • 

which was all music ! A cousin of the cart* 
wrig’ht, whose name was Fratik, a school* 
master at Ifaimlmrg, came to Rohrau, one 
Sunday, and assisted at the trio. He re- 
marked, that the c|ijld, then scarcely six years 
old, beat the time « ith astonishing exactitude 
and. precision. This* Frank was well ac- 
quainted^ with music, and proposed to his 
relations Uf take little Joseph to his liouse, 
and to teach him. They ticcepted the oft’er 
with joy, hoping to succeed more easily in 
getting Joseph into holy orders, if he should 
understand music. 

lie set out accordingly for Haiinbourg. . He 
bad been there «nly a few weeks, when he 
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di^overed in ^is cousin’s houSe two tam- 
bpurincs. By dint of trials and perseverance, 
he succecUed in forming; on this instrument, 
fatal to the young; peasant : perhaps Marche.si 
might have luul a rival M>rthy of him, but 
th’e school 'house. 

It ihust be confessed, my friend, that iti 
France, amongst a claS;^ of people so poor 

as the family of Haydn, music is nc\er 

* 

thong'hl of. 

Nature had be.slowcd upon llaj'dM, a so- 

t 

noroiis tpid delicate voice. In Italy, at this 
period,' such an advantage might have been 
fatal to the young peasant : perhaps Marchesi 
might have had a rival ws^rthy of him, but 
Europe* would have lost her syrnphonist. 
Fi'fmli, who gave his young cousin, to use 
Haydu’.s own expressious, more^ cflrts than 
gingerbread, soon rendered the young tarn- 
bourist able not only tc^ play on the violin 
and other instfnunuits, but also to understand 
Latin^ and to sing at the parish-desk^ in a 
style 'which spread liis reputation through the 
caLiU>u. 

Chance brought to Prank’s house, Reuter, 



brought for his illustrious brother professor^ 

and emptied them all into the child’s pocket. 

to recruit his children of the ch6ir. The 

« 

schoolmaster soon proposed his little relative 
fo him ; he came ; Rc^iiter gave lum a canon 
to sing at sight. 

The precision, the purity of tone, the spirit 
with which the cliildr executed it, surprised 
him; but he was more especially charmed 

t 

with the beauty of his voice. He only" re- 
marked, c that he did not shake, and asked 
him the reason, with a smile. The child 
smartly replied, “ How should you expect 
me to shake, when my cousin does not know 
how himself?” “‘oome here,” says Reuter, 
I will teach you.*’ He took him between 
his knees, shewed him how he should rapidly 

bring together two notes, hold his breath, 

« 

and agitate the palate. The child immediately 
made a good sha’ke. , Reuter, enchanted with 
the' success of his scholar, todk a plate of 
fine cherries, which Frank had caused to be 
brought for his illustrious brother professor, 
and emptied them all into the child’s pocket. 
His delight may be readily conceived. Haydn 
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period, he did not recolject to have passed 
a single day v\^ilhout practising sixteen hours, 
pened to sTiake, he still thought he saw these 
beautiful cherries. 

It will be easily supposed that Reuter did 

• •. • * 

not return alone to Vienna ; he took the 

young shaker along with him, then about 
eight years old. In his'iow fortune, we find 
no unmerited advancement, nothing effected 
Jiy the patronage of ^ny»rich man. It was 

because the people of Germany are* fond of 

* 

music, t|}at the father of Haydn taught it to 
his son ; that his cousin Frank instructed him 
still farther ; and that, at length, he was chosen 
by the mailre de chapcllc*6( the first church 
in the^ empire. These were natural conse- 
quences of the habits of the country relative 
to the art which we admire. • 

Haydn has told me, tliat dating from this 

• • 

period, he did not recolject to have passed 
a single day v\Mlhout practising sixteen hours, 
and sometimes eighteen. It should be ob- 
served, that he was always his own master, 
and that at St. Stephen’s, the children of the 
choir were only obliged to practice two 
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hours. We conversed together respecting 
the cause of this astonishing application. He 
told me, that^ from his most tender age, 
music had given hijn imtisual pleasure. At 
any time, he would rather listen to any in- 
strument whatever, than rim about with his 
little companions. When at play with theip 
in the square, neat -St. Stephen’s, as soon a.s 
be heard the org'an, he quickly left them, 
axid went into the church. Arrived at the 
ag’e of .composition, the habit of application 
was already acquired ; besides, the composer 
of music has advantages over other artists ; 
bis productions are hnished as soon as ima- 
gined. 

Haydn, who abounded in such beautiful 
ideas, incessantly enjoyed the pleasure of 
creation, which is,, doubtless, one of the 
highe.st gratifications which man can possess. 
The poet shares this advantage with the 
composer ; but the musician can work faster. 
A beautiful ode, a beautiful symphony, need 
only to be imagined to cause in the mind of 

the author that secret admiration, which is 

< 

the- life and soul of artists. But in the 

6 
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studies of the Uiilitary man, of the architect, 
the sculptor, the painter, there is not inven- 
tion enough for tliern to ])e fully satisfied 

with themselves : further, labours are neces-* 

• • 

sary. 'I'he best planned cnfhrprize may fail’ 
in the execution; the best conceived picture 
may be ill ]>ainted ; all this leaves in the 
mind of the inventor, an •obscurity, a feeling 
of uncertainty, ^hich renders the pleasure 
of cfcation less complete.* Haydn, on tBe 
contrary, in imagining a symphony wws per- 
fectly. happy ; there only remained the phy- 
sical pleasure of hearing it performed, and 
the moral pleasure of seeing it applauded. 
I have often seen him, whMi he wa|^bcating 
the timff to his own music, unable to refrain 

• m 

from smiling at the approach of a passage 
which he was pleased with, I hate also 
seen, at the groat concerts which are given 
ut Vienna, at certaiti periods, some of those 
umateur.s, w ho ‘only want the faculty of feel- 
ing, dexterously place themselves in a situ- 
ation where they could see Haydn, and re- 
gulate, by his smile, the extalie applauses by 
which they testified to their neighbours the 
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extent of their rapture. Ryliculous exhibi' 
tions ! These people are so far from feeling 
what is fine in the arts, that they never even 
euspect that there is a modesty belonging 
•to sensibility. This is a little piece cf truth, 
which’ oiir sentimental ladies will doubtless 
feel obliged to me for having taught them. 
1 will add an anecdote which may serve both 
as a model in the art of cxtatics, and as an 
excuse, if any fi;ozen fellow should think 
proper to be ironical, and indulge in ill-timed 
pleasantry. 

The Artaxerxes of Metastasio was per- 
formed in one of the first theatres of Rome, 
with music of Bertoni ; the inimitable 
Pacchiarotti, * if I am not mistaken, executed 
thS part of Arbaces.* During the third re- 
presentation, at the famous judgment-scene, 
in which tiic author had placed a short sym- 
phony after the Svords 

* Eppur sono innocentc/ 


* Pacchiarotti, born near Rome, in 1750, excelled in the 
pathetic. — 1 believe he is still living in retirenlent at 
Padua. 
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tJie beauty of the situation^ the*musiCj the 
expression of the singer^ had so enraptured 
the musicians, that Pacchiaroili perceived, that 
after he had uttered these words, the or- 
chestra* did, not proceed. .Displeased, h& 
turned angrily to the ’leader — " What are 
you ab*out?” The leader, as if waked from 
a trance, sobbed out wjdi great simplicity, 
" We are crying.” In fact, not one of the 
performers had thought of the passage, and 
all had their eyes filled with tears, hxed on 
file singer. 

I saw, at Brescia, in 1790, a man, of all 
Italy perhaps the most aflected by music. 
He passed bis life in bcagring it; when it 
pleased him, he slipped off his shoes with- 
out being aware of it’; and if the pathetic 
was carried to its height, *he w'as accustomed 
to throw them over his head upon the spec- 
tators. 

Adieu. — I aai frightened at the length of 
my letter ; the matter increases under my 
pen : 1 thought 1 should write you three or 
four . letters at most, and I am becoming 
endless. 1 profit by the dbliging offer of 
9 



S2 

M. de C. who will transmit my letters to you, 
at Paris, free of postage, beginning with the 
present. 

I am glad of this. If you were to receive 
by tHe post tliese enormous packets from 
abroad, it might be ''supposed that we were 
occupied iu things of more importance; and 
in order to be happy, when one has a heart, 
it is necessary to withdraw ones-self from 
notice. 


Vale el me ama. 
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LETTER IV. 


* naden, Jmie 20, 

In failhj my dear Louis, 1 seem Ao -be no 
longer •fond of miisie. 1 auj just come from 
a concert, which has bee^n givcMi on the open- 
ing of the handsome room at Baden. You 
know that I have given pretty good proof of 
my patience : 1 have gone through a regular 
srtlendaiice on the sittings of a deliberative 
assembly; I liavo cndure<l, in the midst of 
the most agreeable society, the friendship 
with which, for my sins, 1 was honoured by 
a stu{)id man in power, with whom you have 
some acquaintance ; but I must confess, that 
fnnn my first acipiaintancl; with mirsic I have 
never been able to bear tlie tircstnneness of 
concertos — they ar« to me •the greatest of 
punishments. .It is surely very silly to exhi- 
bit before the public, exercises, the results of 
which alone ought to be presented to it, and 
w'hicji, however necessary for a performer, it 
is cruel to inflict upon an audience If ap- 
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pears to me about as wise^ as if your son^ 
instead of Mriting what you could understatid, 
should scud you from school a letter filled 
Mith great O’s and F’s_, such as childicn are 
taught to malic when they learn to 'v. rite. 

Performers on instruments, are people' who 
learn liov. to pronounce well tl'e words of a 
language, and kjf give them their proper 
quantity, but who forget, as tliey proceed, 
Vhe ineauing of these words. Were’ it not 
for this, a ilute-player, imteail of stringing 
together unmeaning diiliculfics, fiid .making 
ad. libs, a quarter of an hour long, would 
take for his subject a lively and melodious 
air, such as 

* QuiiUro baj c sei morclli/ 

t * 

of Cimerosa, wojjld spoil, and vary it with 
as mkny difficulties as he Jiad a mind . and, 
after all, wovdd ‘only half tire you. If ever 
he returned to plain sense, lie would draw' 
tears from us, by playing- without aitcration 
some melancholy or tender air, or would 
electrify us wilh the beautiful waltz of the 
Queen of Prussia. 

As for me, I am quite overdone with 



bearing throe concertos in the same evening. 
I ^tand in need of a powerful diversion, and 
I liavc 'made a resolution not to go to bed 
till 1 have gi\(*n you the remaining history 
o’f (he vonth of llavdn.* 

Isess prccoeions than Mozart, who,* af thir- 
Icen yetu'vS, produced an applauded opera, 
Haydn, at the same age, composed a ina.ss, 
which honest /iV /// '/• very p'roporly ridiculed. 
This«sontciicc •'•n'j'iised llie young man, byt 
full of good seU'C a1 that early period, he 
w'as aware of its : lie wa^ seiisil)le 

that it was necessary to learn coiinterpoinl, 
and the rules of melodv.f hut from wliom 
wa.s he to learn them P R(J'!^rr did not teaeli 
counterpoint | to the children of the choir. 


^ Tin* Pliilliariiionic Sorii!\ i'\ [.ciinlon ;ipj)fars tu be 
of the same opinion, tm Uiis snhfe* i, '^ith rlie auilio", one 
o> its regulations In iug lli.il no vonn yfo .hail he playe l at 
its Jiieetings, il.s uhjcci being lo exhiiiit the art, and nut 
the feats of de\trous musieiaiis. Perfovinauees of this 
kiini resemhle tints,* t»ii the tight-iopc, aiul exeiu* no feel- 
ing but that of surprise. 

i \\r pres\iiiu‘ the author here means hannonY. 

; That is, the art of cowfutsitioii. 
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and never ga\c more thun iI.nvo lessons in it 
to HaY<lii. Mozart had an excellent mai^ter 

c 

in his father, who was an esteemed performer 

on the violin. It was otherwise with poor Jo- 

sephj a friemirc'S chorister in ^Vienna, who 

could only obtain lessons by paying for them, 

and who liad no) a halfpenny. Mis father, 

notwithstanding 'nis'two trades, was so poor, 

that when Jiis('i)h had been robbed of his 

« 

clothes, on his coninnj.nieating the niisfortnne 
to his* family, liis father making an eftbrt. 
sent him six iioriiis-'* to refit his war^lrobe. 

Noi;e of tiu' iiiasiers in Vienna would gi\c 
lessons gret/V, to a boy of the choir who had 
no patronage ; f.fid it is to this misfortune, 
perhaps, tliat Haydn owes his originality. All 
the poets have imjfated llomcr, who imitated 
no on^ : ,in tliis akme he has not been fol- 
lowed ; and i( i' j).- iliaps owing to this, mori* 
especially, tliat he- is the great poet, wliom the 
world admire'. l''<;r my own‘|)!irt, 1 wish, my 
friend, that all the c.mrses of literature’ >»ero 
at the bottom of the oecaii : they teach people* 


\ho!il 



of small abilities to pro(lu<‘(} works without 
faults^ and nature makes them produce them 
without behutifts. W'e are afterwards obliged 
to wade through fliese dull essays: our love 
for the itrts ui diiiiiuislu'd thereby; whifst ther 
waht of instruction w ill, 'assuredly. n*ever stop 
the cou'rse of a man. v.lioui nature has formed 
to be great. Look at j'ihakespcare, at Cer- 
vantes ; it is like\\i.'-e ilu* hi-'tor\ of Haydn. 
A trm.st(!r might ]iu\e piit?\eiiled him from 
falling into some of the faults v, hieh he 
oomiiiittod in the sequel, when he wrote for 
the chureh. and the theatre; hut lie would 
certainly ivave been le'^s original. Ho alone 
is the mail of genius, liuds such de- 

lightful <‘ujoMueut ill his art ihai lie jmrsues 
it ill spite of oh.-taelev i'lio torrent which 
is destiutil to beeoiue ^ mighty river, will 
o\ertliidu the liy \,hieli it ' eouiv-.e may 

lie restrained 

Like Jean JacijiK-. Uou^sean, lu' bought, at 
a .seeond-hiind shop, ^,nne ihcoretieal books, 
among others the 'i’leutist' by Fnx. and he set 
ahold studying i! a peiseveranee, \\ Inch 

llie Inu’i'ihli’ \!'.)S(.Mit\ «>l the rn'.t-- e.edd n<'t 
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overconie. ' Labouring alons^ witliout a mas- 
tcr^ he made an infinite number of little dfs- 
coverios, «hich nerc afterwards of use to 
hini.^ Witliout either money, or fire, shiver- 
ing with cold in hi>? garret, and oppressed 

• t 

with sleep as he pursued his studies to a late 
hour of the night, by the side of a harpsi- 
chord out of repaci'i and falling to pieces in 
all parts, he was still happy. The da\s and 
years tlcw on rapid wing, and he has ‘often 
said, that he never enjoyed such felicity at 
any other period of his life. Haydn’.« -ruling 
passion was rather the love of music than 
the love of glory ; and even in his desire of 
glory, not a shadow of ambition was to be 
found. In composing music, he sought rather 
his own gratification, than to furnish liiinself 
with tUc rpcans of upcquiriug celebrity. 

Haydn did not learn recitative of Porpora, 
as you ha\c been •told; the inferiority of his 

I 

recitatives to those of the inventor of this 
kind of music, is a sullieient proof of this; 
but he learned from him the true Italian style 
of singing, aiuj the art of accoinpanyTng on 
the piano-forte, which is not so' easy a tiling 
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as is commonly supposed. Ife siu^ceetlod in 
obtaining these lessons in I’le following* way. 

A noble Venetian, named Comer, at that 
time resided at VI.j;ma, as ambassador from 
the republic, lie had a mistress, passioiiAloly 
font\ of music, who had »harboured old -Por- 
•pora * in the hotel of the embassy. Haydn 

found means to get introduced into the fa- 

• ». 

mily, purely on account of his love ot music. f 
He wjjs approved of ; and his excellency took 
him, with his mistress *and Porpora, to the 
baths of Alanensdorff, which were lUe fa- 
^hionalile resort at that time. 

Our young* man, who cared for nobody but 
the ohl Neapolitan, employed all sorts of 
devices to get into his good graces, and to 
obtain liis harmonic favours. Every day he 
rose early, beat the old m&n'.s coat, cleaned 
his shoes, and disposed, in the best ordi'r, 

t 

I • 

' Born at in IBBo. I suUjoin the opochai. »ij 

home ^reiit urtislN, of mIioiii 1 shall often speak. 

• Pcrf^olese, born 1704, dieil ]73:3. 

Cinii'iosa, — 17o4, • — IBUl. 

t Mozart, — - 17o(>, — 171)2. 

t En SSL rpialite de melomane. * 

D 4 



the antique perriwi^ for the old fellow, who 
was sour beyond all that can be imaginedi. 
He obtained at first nothing' but the courteous 
salutation of "fool/'br "blockhead,” when he 
entered his room in a 'morning. But the bear 
seeing himself served gratuitously, and ob- 
serving, at the same time, the rare qualities of 
his voluntary lackfey, suffered himself occa- 
sionally to soften, and gave him some good 
« 

advice. Haydu was favoured with it more 
especially, whenever he had to accompany the 
fair Wilhelmina, in singing some of the iiirs of 
Porpora, which were filled with basses diffi- 
cult to understand. Joseph learned in this 

r 

house to sing in the best Italian taste. The 
ambassador, astonished at the progress of this 
poor young man, gave him, when he re- 
turned to ithe city, 'a monthly pension of six 
sequiss,* and udmiUed him to the table of his 
secretaries. This generosity rendered Haydn 
independent. He was able to purchase a 
black suit. Thus attired, he went, at day- 


" About sterling. 
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break, to take the part of first Violin at the 
dhurcl} of the Fathers of the order of Mercy ; 
from thence he repaired to the chapel of 
.count HaugxoitZj where he played the prgan : 
at a later hour, he sun^ the* tenor part at St. 
Stephen’s. Lastly, after having been on foot 
the whole day, he passed a part of the 
night at the harpsichord! » Thus forming him- 
self by the precepts of all the musical men 
whom he could scrape an* acquaintance, seiz- 
ing every opportunity of hearing mtisic that 
was * reputed good, and having no fixed 
master, he began to form his own concep- 
tions of what was fine in music, and prepared 
himself, without being a^f'are, to form, one 
day, a style entirely Ijis own. 
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LETTER V. 


Saden, August 2B, 1808, 

My Friend, 

The ravages of time extended their influ- 
ence to the little 4>^tune of Haydn. His 
voice broke ; and, at the age of nineteen, he 
quitted the class of . Soprani at St. Stephen’s; 
or, to s[:^ak more correctly, and not to fall 
all at once into the style of panegyric, ho 
was expelled from it. Being a little mis- 
chievous, like all lively young people, he 
one day took it into his head to cut off the 
skirt of one of his comrade’s gowns, a crime 
whicb was deemed unpardonable. He had 
sung at 8t. Stephen’s eleven years ; and, on 
the day of his expulsion, his only fortune 
consisted in his rising talent, a poor resource 
when it is unknown. He, nevertheless, had 
an admirer. Obliged to seek for a lodging, 
chance threw in his way a peruke-maker, 
named Keller, who had often admired, at the 
cathedral, the beauty of his voice ; and who. 
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ill consequence,* offered him an asylum. Kel- 
ter received liiin as a son, sharing with him 
his humble fare, and charging his wife with 
the care of his clothing. , 

Haydn, freed from w'orldly cares, and 
eslablished in the obscure dwelling of the 
peruke’-maker, was able to pursue his studies 
without interruption, and, to make rapid pro- 
gress. His residence here had, however, a fatal 
iriflilence on his futur.e life ; the Germans %re 

possessed with the mania of marriage* To a 

• 

gentle, affectionate, and timid people, domestic 
pleasures are of the first necessity. Keller 
had two daughters ; his wife and he soon 
began to think of marrying one of them to 
the young musician, and spoke to him on the 
subject. Absorbed in his own meditations, 
and thinking notliing ajiout love, lie made 
no objection to the iqatch. He kept his 
word, in the sequel, witji that honour which 
v\as the basis* of his character, and this union 
wiis any thing rather than happy. 

His first productions were some short so- 
nata's for the piano-forte, which he sold at a 
low price to his female pupils, for he had 
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met with few. He alsot wrote minueis, 
aUemands, and walzes, for the Ridotto. He 
composed^ for his amusement^ a serenata for 
three instruments^ which he performed on tine 
summer evenings, wUh two of 'his friends, 
in different parts of Vienna. The theatre of 
Carinthia* w'as at that time directed by Ber- 
nardone Curtz, a f^elebrated buffoon, who 
amused the public with his puns. Bernardone 
drtfw crowds to his theatre by his originality, 
and by good opera-buffas. He had, moreover, 
a handsome wife ; and this was an additional 
reason for our nocturnal adventurers to go and 
perform their serenade, under the harlequin’s 
windows. Curtz Was so struck with the ori- 
ginality of the music, that he came down 
into the street, to ask who had composed it. 
" I did,**’ replied Haydn, boldly. — " How ! 
you ; at your age ?” — " One must make a 
beginning sometime.” — '' Gad this is droll ; 
come up-stairs.” Haydn followed the harle- 
quin, was introduced to the handsome wife. 


' frequented of the three theatres of Vienna. 
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and re-descend^d with the poera*of an op'era^ 
entitled^ " The Devil on Two Sticks.” The 
music, composed in a few days, had the 
happiest success, and . was paid for with 
twenty-fouK, sequins.* ^ But -a nobleman, who 
pfobably was not handsome, perceived that 
he was ridiculed, under the name of the Devil 
on tiDo Sticks, and caused the piece to be 
prohibited. 

Maydn often says, that Jie had more trouble 
in finding out a mode of reprcseijting the 
motion ^of the waves in a tempest of this 
opera, than he afterwards had, in writing 
fugues with a double subject. Curtz. who 
had spirit, and taste, was*difficult to please » 

but tl\,ere was also another obstacle. Neither 

• 

of the two authors had ever seen either sea 
or storm. How can p. man describe what 
he knows nothing abouj. ? If this happy art 

# f 

could be discovered, mpny of our great poli- 
ticians would* talk better about virtue. Curtz, 
all agitation, paced up and down the room. 


' Twelve pounds. 
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where the ddinposer was seated at the piano- 
forte. " Imagine,” said he, " a mountain 
rising, and then a valley sinking ; 'and then 
another mounlain, and then another valley ; 
the m*ountains u^d the vallojs^ follew one 
after the ‘other, with na])!!]!!) ; and at eve ry 
moment, alps and abysses succeed each oilier.” 

This fine description was of no avail In 
vain did harlequin add the flimider and 
liglitning. " Couu.^ describe for me all these 
horrors,” he repeated incessantly,.'' but, par- 
ticularly, represent dislincily these n;ounlains 

f • 

and valleys.” 

Haydn drew his lingers rapidly over the 
key-board, ran thjqugh the semi-tones, tried 
abundance of sevcnlh.^, passeil from the lo\ve^t 
notes of the bass to th*e Jiigliest. of llie*tn‘b!e. 
Curtz vioji still dissafislicd. At Iasi, tlni vouim' 
man, out of all pullcuee, e.vl-mded his hands 
to the two end>» of the* harpsiclionl, and 
bringing them rapidly togctlit«r, i xclaimcd, 

" The devil take the tempest !” ” That’s it, 

• 

that’s it,” cried the hurleqiiin, springing upon 
his neck, aud almost stilling him. liaydn 
added, that when lie crossed the Straits of 

a 
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Dover, in bad* weather, many* years after- 
wards^ he laughed during the whole of the 
]vdssage, on thinking of the storm in The 
Devil on Two Sfichs. , 

" But how,” said I to him, is it possible, 
by sounds, to describe a tempest* and that 
diiilinctlj/ too ?” As this great man is indul- 
gence itself, I added, *^jthat by imitating the 
[jcculiur tones of a man in terror, or despair, 
an'iulhor of genius inay.communicatc to an 
amiitor the sensations wliich the sight of a 
lift cii'. in him; but,” said I, 
'• music ce-Ti no more represent a tempest, 
than say, ‘ iSIr. Haydn lives near the barrier 
of SchiMibrinm.’ “You •may be right,” re- 
plied .lie. “but recollect, nevertheless, that 
Mords, and especially scener\ . guide the 
imagination of the specjiitor ” • 

Haydn was in his niyeteenth year, when 

• f 

he composed this tenip(;st. You know, that 
that musicarprodigy, Mozart, wrote his first 
(»pcra at Milan, at the age of thirteen, in 
competition with Hassc, who, after having 
heard the rehearsal, said ^publicly, “ This 
boy will throw ns all into the shade." Haydn 
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was not so ((successful : his talent was not for 

' c 

the theatre: and though he has produced 
operas which no master would be al^hamed 
to avow^ he has^ nevertheless^ remained far 
behind the Clemmza di Tito, vlwA. Don. Juan. 

A year' after the production of the Devil 
on two Stic/fs, Haydn entered on his* proper 
career ; he presented himself in the lists with 
six trios. The peculiarity of the style^ and 
the novelty of the thing, gave them imme- 

t 

diately^the greatest celebrity; but the grave 
German musicians warmly attacked the dan- 
gerous innovations* with which they were 
filled. This nation, which has always had 
its faible in science, still composed its cham- 
ber music in all the rigour of fugued coun- 
terpoint . * 


Dangerous in novations ! language of ignorance 

and imbecility in every age. T. 

t It should be known, that nothing* is more ridiculous 
or pedantic, than the rules of the most seductive of arts. 
Music stands in need of a Lavoisier, I entreat to be 
excused from explaining the strange words which I am 
sometimes obliged to^use : there is Rousseau’s Musical Dic> 
tionary to refer to. For instance, after a great deal of 
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. The musical academy, . established at Vi- 
enna by the great contrapuntist who sat on 
tiie thrhue; 1 mean, the Emperor Charles VI. 
still maintained itself in all its vigour. This 

grave monarch, who, it is said^ was nevef seen* 

• • 

to .<ynile,* was one of the most violent amateurs 
of his time ; and the composers in vs,f who 

• t 

trouble to make out what counterpoint is, we find, that if 
music were treated witl^a little method, twenty lines would 
be suflTcient to convey an idea«of iti meaning. The various 
substances of nature, from tlie stone which pieives the 
streets of Paris, to the water of Cologne, are certainly more 
numerous than the differcut circumstances which can be 
remarked in two or three sounds, sung one after the other» 
or at the same time; yet, the youngest student of the 
Polytechnic School, after twenty o&l^urcroy's lessons, had 
all these substances classed in his head. This was owing 
to the rational system which,#till 1804, was pursued in 
that school: the atmosphere of ^ood sense, which was 
respired tlierc, rejected every thiyg false or obscure. 

* Instances of solemn stupidity on a throne, are not 
wanting in our day : and the * drea^ Embroiderer’ may 
dispute the palm with the * Great*Contrapuutist.' T. 

t Composers in us." A common expression in France, 
to denote a pedant ; a man- full of book learning, but des- 
titute of natural genius and feeling. It is an allusion to 
Lea Femmes SnvnnteSt of MoHere, in which several charac- 
ters of tliis sort are introduced, under tjie names ofVadius, 
Rasius, and other names, ending in us. T. 

.£ 




so 

< 

surroundect him, could not ^endure any things 
that was of a pleasing, rather than of a 
learned cast. The charming little Noughts 
of the young musician, the warmth of his 
style) the liberties which he sometimes ai> 
lowed himself, called forth against him all'the 
invectives* of the musical monastery. They 
reproached him \yith errors of counterpoint, 
heretical modulations, movements too daring. 
Happily all this disturbance did no haiin to 
the rising genius : one thing, only, could have 
injured him— the silence of contempt ; and 
the debut of Haydn was attended with circum- 
stances directly opposite. 

You must know, my friend, that before 
Haydn, no man had conceived the idea of 
an orchestra, cpmposed of eighteen kinds of 

f 

instruments. He i^ the inventor ofprestissmo, 

< 

the very idea of yrhich made the old square- 
toes of Vienna shudder. In music, as in 
every thing else, we have little conception 
of what the world was a hundred years hack : 


* Lcs PaeSmes, 
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the aUegro, for, instance, was cAily an an- 

In instruinenta.1 music, Haydn has revolu- 
tionized the details, as well as the masses. 
It is he who has obliged the wind instruments* 
to execute pianissimo.* 


* To assert that wc owe the introduction of prestissimo, 
and p^nissimo (for an Tiivention it can scarcely be callejl), 
to Haydn, is saying little. Our author's skill was much 
more shewn, by the variety of notes, of dilferent lengths, 
which introduced into his inimitable adagios. Before 
his time, few movements were constructed with notes of 
more than four degrees duration, the shortest being to the 
longest as 1 to 8; but we have now whole bars, where 32 
notes are played in the time of I in the other parts. 

We may also mention the extension of the scale into the 
heights o^ altissimo, as another improvement, which has 
had a wonderful effect upon melody, and by increasing 
the number of harmonic combinations, has^enlftrged the 
boundaries of thorough bass. For we are by no means of 
opinion with the doctors \)f the old school, that all chords 
are to be found iii^ the septave, 1)ut arc advocates for the 
new theory,"^ which acknowledges the chords of the 9tfa, 
llth, and l'3th. Indeed, we think it not improbable that 
our. harmonic nomenclature may be extended even to the 
chord the ^th, which would be an admixture of all 
the tones and semitones of the scale. 

B 2 • 





it was al twenty that he produced his first 
quartett in B** time, which all the musical 
amateurs immediately learned by heart. 1 do 
not know for what season Haydn, about this 
time, left the house pf his friend Kelfer ; but 

« Q 

it is certain, that his reputation, though ridng 
under the most brilliant auspices, had not 
yet raised him above poverty. He went to 
reside with a M. Martinez, who offered him 

t 

bbard and lodging, .on condition that he 
would ^ivc lessons oil the piano-forte, and 
in singing, to his two daughters. It was then, 
that the same house, situated near the church 
of St. Michael, contained in two rooms, one 
over the other, in the third and fourth stories, 
the first poet of the age, and the first sym- 
phonist of the world. 


In the time of Lulli, ^shifting upon the violin wat un- 
known ; and whenever the note C upon the firbt string 
occurred, it was looked upon with great terror, and in 
order to put the performers upon their guard, it was th ^ 
practiceof the leader to cry out OARE L’t/T/' mind the C, 
The difficulty was then got over, by an exeriigii/ of the 
little finger ! ! G. 
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MetastasiOj al§o^ lodged with M. Martinez, 
but, as poet to the. Emperor Charles VI., he 
lived in easy circumstances, while poor Haydn 
passed the winter days in bed for want of 

fuel. The society of the Rpman poef wasy 

• 

nevertheless, a great advantage to* him. A 
gentle and deep sensibility had given Metas- 
tasio a correct taste in ^^1 the arts. He was 
passionately fond of music, and understood 
it well; and this* singularly harmonious squI 
appreciated the talents of the young German. 
Metastasio, dining every day with Haydn, 
gave him some general rules respecting the 
fine arts ; and, in the course of his instruc* 
lions, taught him Italian. . , 

This struggle against want, the early com 
panion of almost all aHists who have arrived 
at distinction, lasted, witfi respect tc^ Haydn, 
for six long years. If some ricli nobleman 
had brought him but at th^t time, and sent 
him to travel, 'for two years, in Italy, with a 
pension of one hundred louis, nothing, per* 
haps, would have been wanting to his talent : 
bhtf 'dess fortunate than Metastasio, he had 

p, 3 
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not his Gravina.* At lengthy he obtained a 
situation in a family; and^ in 1758, left the 
house of Martinez, to enter the service of the 
count Mortzin. 

c 

This nobleman gave musical parties in the 
evenings, and had an orchestra of his oWb. 
Chance brought the old prince Antony Ester- 
hazy, an ardent amateur, to one, of these con- 
certs, which hf^pened to commence with a 
sytnphony of Haydn, (that in A. ^time.) 'The 
prince was so charmed with this piece, that he 
immediately entreated the count Mortzin to 
give up Haydn to him, whom be declared his 
intention of appointing second leader to his 
own orchestra. *Mortzin consented. Unfor- 


* The i'ibb6 Gian Vincenzo Gravina, was bom near 
Cosenza, in Calabria, in 16Q4. He was the most distin- 
guished civilian of Jiis ^time, and wrote some profound 
works on the Roman jurispradence ; but, bis generous 
patronage of Metastasio, says Tiraboichi, is alone suiS- 
cient for his eulogium. 

He died at Rome, in the arms of hjs gratcfiil pupif, ip 
1718* T. 
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tunately the author, who was unwell, was not 
j^esent at the concert that day; and as the 
intentions of princes, when they are not im- 
mediately executed, ar^ , subject to many 

t • 

delays^ l^eversal months olapsed before Haydn/ 
whb was very desirous bf entering* into the 
senrice hf the first nobleman in Europe, heard 
any more of it. • , 

Fnedherg, a composer attached to prince 
Antony, and who admjred* the rising talents 
of our young man, sought an opportunity of 
recalling him to the recollection of his high- 
ness. He formed the plan of setting him to 
compose a symphony, to be performed at 
EiteMtadtj where the prinoe resided, on his 
birth-day. Haydn executed it, and it is 
worthy of him. The day of the ceremony 
being arrived, the priyce, seated* on his 
thtone, and surrounded by his court, attend- 
ed at the usual concert. Haydn’s symphony 
was began. Storaely had the performers got 
to .the middle of the first allegro, than the. 
prince interrupted them, and asked who 

was the aiithor of that fine composition? 

§ 

"Haydn,”' replied Friedberg, and he made 

E 4 
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the poor young man, all trembling, come 
forwards. " What !” exclaimed he, " is 
t^is Moor’s music ?” (Haydn’s complexion, it 
must be confessed, gave some room for this 
sarcasm) " Well, Moor, from heacefol-th you 
remain in my service.* What is your name?’ — 
" Joseph Haydn.”—'' Surely I rcmenAer that 
name ; you are already engaged^ to me ; how 
is it that 1 have not seen you before ?” Haydn, 
cdnfused by the snaj^sty which surrounded 
the prince, made no reply. The prince con- 
tinued, "Go, and dress yourself like a pro- 
fessor; da not let me see you any more in 
this trim, you cut a pitiful figure. Get a 
new coat, a wig^and buckles, a collar, and 
red heels to your shoes ; but I particularly 
desire that they may be of a good height, in 
order that your stature may correspond to 
your intelligence, you understand me; go 
your way, and eyery thing will be given 
you.” 

Haydn kissed the prince’s hand, and re- 
tired to a comer of the orehestraj a little 
grieved, added ^he, at being obliged to lay 
aside his natural hair, and youthful elegance, 
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The next mornipg^ he appeared At his high- 
qess's levee, imprisoned in the grave cos- 
tume, which had been enjoined on him. He 
had the title of second professor of music, 
but his* ne\if( comrades called, him, simply, tho 
Moor. 

Prinhe Antony dying a year afterwards, 
his title descended to , prince Nicholas, if 
possible, a still more passionate admirer of 
the •musical art* Haydii was obliged • to 
com^se a great number of pieces, for the 
Barylon, a very complex instrument, now 
fallen into disuse, and the tone of which, be- 
tween the tenor and bass, is very agreeable. 
It was the prince’s faj^ourite instrument, 
which ^ he played upon everyday; and every 
day he expected to find a fresh piece on his 
desk. The greatest part of whaj Haydn 
composed for the Baryton, perished in a con- 
flagration ; what remains is* of no use. He 
often said, that the necessity he was under 
of composing for this singular instrument, 
contributed much to his improvement. 

Bbfore entering on the consideration of 
the other works of Haydn, it is proper to 
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Kiy a few words respecting an event, which, 

for a long time, disturbed the tranquillity of. 

his life. He did not forget, as soon as he 

had the means of subsistence, the promise 
* 

he had' formerly made, to his friend Keller the 

peruke-maker; he married his daughter Ann. 

He found he had got a prude, who, besides 

her troublesome virtue, had a maqia for priests 

and monks. Our poor composer’s house was 

codtinually filled with, them. The disthrb- 

ance of "a noisy conversation, prevented^ him 

from pursuing his studies; and, further, in 

order to escape curtain lectures from his wife, 

fie was under the necessity of supplying the 

convents of each of these good Fathers, gratis, 

with masses and motets. 

• • 

To be teazed into troublesome jobs, by 
perpetual bickering,, is, a situation, of all 
others, the most irksome to men, whose pro- 

c c 

ductions depend on. the suggestions of their 
own minds. Poor Haydn sought consolation 
in the society of mademoiselle Boselli, a lovely 
singer attached to the service of his prince, 
and this step did not tend to augment his fran- 
quillity at home. At length he separated from 
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his wife, to whom he behaved^ as far as 
^regards pecuniary matters, with perfect ho- 
nour.* 

You see from this acc^ount, my friend, that 
iHaydn’S youth was on the whole tranquil, and 
udmarked by any great aberrations. It ex- 
hibits h man of sense proceeding steadily to 
his object. Adieu. 


^ However the circumstances here related nay be ad- 
iiiitt<Hl in palliation of Haydn's conduct in this instance, 
thr laxity manners, which so generally prevails among 
musical men, is, with stricter moralists, a serious objec- 
tion against the art itself, and unquestionably operates 
to degrade its professors in th& estimation of the public. 
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LETTER VI. 

Valfejf of St. Helen, Oct. 2 , 180 ^!! 

f 

Mr DEAR Friend, 

• • » 

I PROCEED to the conclusion of my history. 

Haydn, now received into the Esterhazy fa- 
mily, pl^ed at the head of a grand orchestra, 
and attached to the . service of a patron im- 
mensely rich, found himself in that happy 
union of circumstances, too rare for our plea- 
sures, which giv^. opportunity to genius to 
display all its powers. From this moment 
his life was uniform* and fully employed. 
He rose^arly in the' morning, dressed himself 
very neatly, and placed himself at a small 
table by the side*of his piaho-forte, where the 
hour of dinner usually fouu4 him still seated. 
In the evening, he went to. the rehearsals, or 
to the opera, which , was performed, y the 
prince’s palace, four' times every week. Some- 
times, but not often, he devoted a morning to 
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hunting. The .little time which* he had ta 
spare; on common days, was divided between 
his friends and mademoiselle l^oselli. Such 
was the course of his life, for more than thirty 
years. * This accounts for. the astonishing* 
number of his works. They may be? arranged 
in thrdti classes; — instrumental music, church 
music, and operas. 

Ill symphony, he is the first of the first ; 
til sacred music, fie openedLa new path, liable, 
it is true, to criticism, but by v^liich, he has 
placed himself on a level with the greatest 
geniuses, la the third, that is, theatrical 
music, he was only respectable, and this, for 
many reasons; of which ope of the best is; 
that in this department he was only an 
imitator. 

Since you, assure me (hat my prating does 
not tire you, 1 shall speak in regular order of 
thesfe three kinds of music. 

.Haydn's in6trtunental ' music consists of 
chamber i^mphohies, for a* greater or less 
number of instruments, and of symphonies for 
a fuH orchestra, which, on account of the 
7 
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^eat number of instrumentii necessary^ can 
only be performed^ with convenience, in a 
theatre. ^ 

The first of these divinons, Comprehends 
the duets, trios,, quartetts, sestatts, octetts, 
and divertimentos ; the sonatas for the piano- 
forte, the fantasie, variations, a^d chpncci. 
In the second are contained the symphonies 
for the grand orchestra, the concertos" for 
different instruments, the serenades and r the 
marchef. ^ 

Of all this music, the quartetts, au^ the 

f 

symphonies for the grand orchestra, are most 
esteemed. Haydn has written eighty'-two 
quartetts, aud on<)! chundred and eighty sym- 
phonies. The first nineteen quartetts, are 
considered by amateurs melrely as diverti- 
mentos. c The originality and loftiness of his 
style is not yet fully developed in them. But, 
in return, each one of the quartetts, from that 
marked No. 20 to No. 82> would, alone, have 
been sufficient t6 establish the reputation of 
itsauthof. 

You know that quartetts are executed b)r 
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four instruments^ a first .violin, a*second vi6* 
lin, an alto, and a violoncello. , An intelligent 
woman said, that when she heard a quartett 
of Haydn’s, she fancied herself present at the 
conversatioij of four agreeable persons! She 
thought that the first flolin had Che air of 
an' eloquent man of genius, of middle age, 
who supported a convei^^tion, the subject of 
which he had suggested. In the second vio- 
lin, ^he recogniz*ed a ^friepd of the first, who 
sought by all possible means to display him 
to aciVaniage, seldom thought of himselfi and 
kept up the conversation, rather by assenting 
to what was said by the others, than by ad- 
vancing any ideas of his Q>\n. The alto, was 
grave, learned, and sententious man. He 
supported the discourse of the first violin by 
laconic maxims, striking^ for their truth. The 
bass, was a worthy old lady, ratlier inclined 
to chatter, who said nothing of much conse- 
quence, and yet was always desiring to put 
in^a word. But she gave an additional grace 
to the conversation, and while she was talk- 
ing,* the other interlocutors had time to 

breathe. It was, however, evident, that she 

6 
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had a secret inclination tor, the alto^ which 
she preferred to the other instruments.*- 


^ * Tilts is a very happy iitustration of some of the quar-r 
tetts of Havdn, though it> will by no means convey a 
correct idea of all of them. As this species of compo- 
sition affords the greatest scope for genius, weHhail pur- 
sue the idea in quoting an example from the quartetts of 
r ^ 

Beethoven, in order to mark the charact(;ristic difference 
of the two authors. 

fn Beethoven, the bass pqrt is more important. It is 
not the ^battering old lady of Haydn, but assumes ano- 
ther tone, and produces a series of new and ^auliiUv 
sensations. We may instance, in the first quartett dedi- 
cated to Count Rasouihofisky, in F major. In this com- 
position, there is more mind than can be found in a 
hundred pages of an^^ other author ; and, it may be re-, 
ferred to, as a specimen of what may be called the ethics 
of the art. The subject is ^opened by a dignified moi^e- 
ment in .the bass, and, though in allegro time, with a gra- 
vity of m^ipner, and in a tone of authority, much beyond 
the style of drdinary conversation. It reminds us of a 

A 

moral discourse, in^whit:h much excellent precept, andi 
occasional admonition ar^ conveyed. The accompaniment 
of the second violin and tenor, represent the effect of this 
impressive harangue upon the feelings of the by-standers, 
and, in this point of view, the art exhibits a power of 
gratification, which is denied to poetry and painting. 
The theme is wholly argumentative, and seldom diiviates 
from its logical course to appeal to the passions. 
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Haydn, in the course of -fifty yea^s labour, 
hast produced five hundred and twenty-seven 
instruinental compositions : and has never 
copied himself but when ^he intended to do 
so. For instance, the air of the husband- 
maif, in the oratorio of 'The Four Seasons, 
is an ai/thante from one of his symphonies, 
of which he has made a* pne counter-tenor 
air, but which, it must be allowed, flags a 
little towards the end. 

You perceive, my friend, that the gj’eater 
part ot^ the observations which I should here 
make, require a piano-forte, and not a pen. 
\t the distance of four hundred leagues from 


T1r» priK't^pts uttered by the, bass, are reiterated with 
^lich clearness and eloquence, by the first violin, that we 
experience a satisfaction similar to that which *>ve feel 
uj>on the perception of truth. At tirqes, this \^cll-digested 
'itruin is interrupted by shprt, rcspoiisi^^ notes, indicative 
*»f clamour and obstinacy, but which, by great art, are 
made to yield to oftc another, in a succession of such 
happy coincidences, that ail the softness <»f agreement and 
cordial assent is produced. From this point, the niove- 
iqent warms into an alfcetionate joy, untinctured by mer- 
riment or gaiety, which Hows in a stream of pure and 
sober delight to the end. C 


f 
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you, and* our beloved Frq,nce, it is of thf 
poetical part only, of Haydn’s style, that 1 
can speak. 

The allegros of his symphonies, which are 
in general full of life and spirit, carry you oht 
of yourself. They generally eominence with a 
short, easy, and intelligible theme. Qyadualiy, 
and by a proeedure full of genius, this theme, 
repeated by the different instruments, ac- 
Ijuircs a character of mi'ngled heroisni and 
gaiety. These solemn tints, are like the 
dark shades of Rembrandt and Gii'&’rchino, 
which produce such effects on the ‘illuminated 
parts of their pictures. 

The author scorns to conduct you into the 
midst of abysses ; but, a continued sensation 
of pleasure, allures 'you to follow him in his 
singuhir course. ' The character 1 have just 
described, appears to me to belong in com- 
mon to the pr^estos and 'rondos. 

t 

There is more variety in the andantes, and 
adagios : the lofty style is there displayed in 
all its majesty. 

The phrases, or musical ideas, arc finely 
and nobly dev*elopcd. Each member is clear 
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i^d distinct^ and the whole slaifds boldly 

forward. It is the style of Bufibnj when he 

# 

abounds in ideas. There is \jfiore energy, 
than softness, required to execute properly 
the adagios ,of Haydn. Thpy have rather 
the* proportions of a Juiro, than of h Venus. 
More gtVve, than delicate, they breathe a 
tranquil dignity, full of th^ jjower, and, some^ 
times, with a little of the heaviness, of the 
Germans. 

In the andantes, this dignity is occasionally 
subdued by a moderated gaiety, but still it 
always predominates. Sbmetimes, in the 
andantes and adagios, the author suffers him- 
self to be suddenly carried ‘‘‘■"’ay by the 
copiousness and power of his ideas. This 
sportiveness, this excess* of vigour, animates, 
enlivens, carries along witli it the whoje com- 
position, but does not exclude passion and 
sentiment. 

Some of the andantes and allegros of Haydn 
appear to have no subject. One is tempted 
to think the performers have begun at the 
middle of their parts ; but in a short time 
the true amateur perceives, by his sensations, 

F 3 
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that the ‘composer has h^d an object, an^} 
a plan. 

Ills 7n{mtets are the pure emanations of ge- 
nius. So rich are they in harmony, in ideas, 
in dccumulated beauties, that they would 
suflTce with an ordinary man for a sonata. 
It was in reference to this, that Mciaart Tise:! 
to say of our comic operas, that any man 
in good health might make one, every day 
before breakfast. The ' second parjts of 
Haydn’s minuets are in general comic, and 
are delightful for their originality. ‘ 

The general character of the instrumental 
music of our author is that of romantic 
imagination. Ip, vain would you seek in it 
the correctness of Racine ; it is rather the 
style of Ariosto, of of Shakespeare. For 
this r«;ason I caiuiot account for the repu- 
tation of Vlaydn in France. 

His genius fanges in bvery direction with 
the rapidity of the eagle. The astonishing, 
and the allnring, succeed each other alter- 
nately, and arc painted with the most bril- 
liant tints. It is this variety of cplouring, it 
is the absence* of every thing tedious, which 





probably obtained for him so rapid and 
extehsivf a success. Scarcely had he com- 
posed his symphonies, before they were per- 
formed in America, and tliQ Indies. 

The nlagic* of his styje seems to me lo 
consist in a predominating character of li- 
berty ancl^oy. This joy of Haydn, is a per- 
fectly natural, j>ure, and ceutinual exaltation; 
it reigns in the allegros ; it is perceptible 
oven In the grave partfi, and pervades thfe 
atida^es in a sensible degree. 

Jn tht)se^ compositions, where it is evident 
from the rythm, the tone, and the general 
character, that the author intends to inspire 
melancholy, this obstinate jery, being unable 
to shew, itself openly, is transformed into 
energy and strength. Observe, lliis sombre 
gravity is not pain, it is joy constrained to 
disguise itself; which might be called the 
concentrated joy of a savage ; but never sad- 
ness, dejection, * or melancholy. Haydn has 
neve^ been really melancholy more than 
two or three times ; in a verse of his Stabat 
MaUp"* and in two of tbu mlafrins of the 
Seven Words. 
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This is’ the reason why »he has never ex- ■ 
celled in dramatic music. Without ine.ian- 
chcly, there can be no impassioned music; 
andj for this cause, the French people, lively, 
vain, and light, expressing- w.ith quickness 
ail their* scntiiuciits, 'sometimes oppressed tvith 
ennui, but never melancholic, will nfever JiavV^ 
any music. 

Now we are upon the subject, and that 1 
sec you already beginning to scowl, 4 wdll 
tell you the whole of my mind. I shall 
purposely make use of the* most common 
and intelligible images; and I invite ail my 
brother manufacturers of paradoxes, to fol- 
low the same p'an. 
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LETTER Vll. 


I it nnay October 3, 1808. 


1 ONCE entered Italy* by the Simplon, in 
'company with a gentleman who had never 
made tli^ tour ; and, afi ^\ve passed within a 
quarter of a league of the Borromean isles, 
I wits glad to have an opjAPrtunity of shewing 
them to him. We took a boat, and tfaversed 
the gardens of this magnificent, and, at the 
same time, intcre.sting, place. We al'lerwards 
retmnod to the little inn of the hola be.Ua, 
where we found three eovci^s set on the table,- 
and a^ young jMilaue.se, whose exterior an- 
nounced an easy fortune, after a few com- 
j)liments, came and sal Jowu by thtf side of 
us. lie made very pertinent replies to the 
tjuestions which I’addressecr to him. Wiiile 
he was engaged in cutting up a partridge, 
my friend drew a letter from his pocket, and 
pi'i^cnding to read it, said to me in English : 
" Lrfok at that young man ; he has, no doubt, 
ttlommiltcd some crime which haunts his coii- 

F 4 



science ; hs takes us for police-officefSj ^ 
4ie is some Werter^ who has selected this 
Celebrated place to put an end to his existence 
in a sentimental style.” " By no means,” 
replied I, “ he is one of the most eomumni- 
cative young men wo shall meet with, nay, 
he may even be considered as lively.” ' ■ 

All the French who visit Italy, (tall into 
the same error, arising from the melancholic 
cast of the Italian character. It is a coiyitry 
in which the passions spring with the greatest 
facility. Men of such a character can sc&r^ly 
find amusement, except in the fine arts ; and 
it is thus, I think, that Italy has produced 
both its great artists, and their admirers; 
who, by their fondness for the former, and 
by rewarding their labours, have caused them 
to arise. It is not that the Italian is incapable 
of gaiety ; Sec him in a party of pleasure in 
the country, with agreeable' women, his spirits 
are wild ; his imagination is of a surprising 
vivacity. 

I have never, in Italy, fallen into those 
parties of pleasure, which the slightest moV- 
tificatioii of vanity renders sometimes so sti - 
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in the beautiful parks whicA surround 

]p|l;is. Some freezing mortal comes and cuts 

• • 

up all our amusement ; the piaster of the 
house is out of humour, because his cook is 
' not punctual, with the dinner. I am piqued,* 
because the viscount abusing the 

•^speed crt', his English horses, has pushed by 
me in hisjciirricle, in the plains of St. Gratien, 
and has covered with dust the ladies who 
were# in my handsome^ ney' chariot ; but* I 
will have my revenge on him, or my .coach* 

man sliall have his dismissal. None of ?tiese 

« 

ideas ever enter the head of a young Italian, 
going to receive ladies at his villa. Do you 
remember to have read SJiakespeare's Mer- ’ 
chant of Venice? If you recollect, where 
Gratiano says. 


Li*l me j)la> the iuol : « 

With mirth and laughter let old n riiiklcs come,” <i'C, 


This is Italian -gaiety ; it is gaiety which an- 
nounces happiness. With us, it would almost 
be ^counted ill manners; it would be dis- 
pla]^ug one’s own happiness, and would be 
defined e&’otistical. French giiiety must shew' 



the company that it is gay only to please • 
them; it is necessary, in personating extreAie 
joy, to conceal the real joy, which is caused 
by success. 

c 

French gaiety requires a great deal ‘of wit : 
it is that of Le Sage and of Gil Bias. Italian 
gaiety is founded in sensibility ; so that when 
nothing particularly pleases him, t^e Italian 
is not gay. 

Our young mar, at the Borromean 'isles, 
saw nothing so very delightful in meeting with 
two well-educated Frenchmen at a oublie 
table ; he M'as polite : we expected him to 
have been amusing. 

In Italy, as tlio actions of men arise more 
from the mind of the actor, when this mind 
is of a common sort, an Italian is the most 

insipid coin])anion pi the world. I was one 

» 

day complaining ot’ this to the worthy baron 
W. . . .: “ What_\voul(f you have.?" said 
he ; “ there is the same difference between 
the men, as there is between the melons of 
the two countries. In France, buy ^lem 
without fear oii the spot, they arc all' las- 
sablc; in Italy, you may open twenty ft at 



are good for nothing, but the twenty-first will 
divine.” 

The conduct of the ItaliaiiSi being founded 
on their feelings, sufficiently accounts for 
their love of music, which,, by inspiring uS 
with a feeling of regrt?t, sooths our melan- 
choly:*, and shews also, why a lively and 
sanguiu'^ man, as are* |hree-fourtlis of the 
French, can love nothing passionately, be- 
cause he stands in no^neod of soothing ; and 
because he has habitually no strong feeling of 
eujoyjncut. 

a 

What do you say to my philosophy ? It 
has the misfortune to be pretty much in con- 
formity with the theory of*the French philo- 
sopheijs, which you now hold in contempt, 
and which derives the fine arts from ennui; 
only that, instead of pnnui, 1 would say 
melancholy, which suppo.ses a tenderness of 
feeling. 

The ennui 'of Frenchmen, whom matters 
of sentiment have never rendered either very 
ha|Vy or very miserable, and whose greatest 
venations arise from mortifications of vanity, 
i^dissipated by conversation, in which vanity. 
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which is their ruling; passion^ finds every mor 
ment an opportunity of shining, either t)y 
what is said, or by the manner of saying it. 
Conversation, with them, is a game, a mine 
of important events. This French fcouver- 
sation, such as a stranger may hear every day 
at the Cafe de Foi, and other public* places, 
seems to me like tko armed- comigiercle of two 
vanities. 

All the difference- between the Cafe dc Toi, 
and the saloon of madame la marquise _du 
Deffant,* is that, at the Cafe de Foi, which 
is the resort of the petty proprietors of the 
lower classes, vanity is fmmded on the sub- 
stance of what is said. Each one, in his 
turn, relates the flattering thing’s wjiich have 
happened to him; he who is supposed to be 
listeningv waits, with ill-disguised impatience, 
till his turn is arriv/‘d, and then commenees 

< c 

his history, without, replying to the other in 
any sort. 

The bon ton, which there, as well as in the 


f In 1779. 
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saloon, is derived from the sairfe principle, 
insists, at the Cafe de Foi, in listening to 
• others* with an appearance of interest, in 
smiling at the comic parts of their stories ; 

and wl^en speaking of oui’selves, in disguising; 

• • 

a Jittlc the anxious aiyl uneasy air of self- 
interest Would you see this self-interest 
displayed in all the rudeness of nature, enter 
for a mbmetit the exchange of a commercial 
town of the south ; ohser\e a courtier makins: 
a bargain with a merchant. This ill-co)icealed 
>t’ft-iiitere.st gives to some of tlie pairs of 
talkers, nt. the Cute de Foi, the appearance 
of two enemies, brought together by force, 
to discuss their interests. 

In more wealthy and polished society, it is 
not from the subject of the history, but from 
the mode of relating it, that the speaker ex- 
pccts a harvest of gralihcation to* his vanity: 
he accordingly selects a ‘tojiic as iridill’ercnt 
to himself as possible. 

Volney relates, that the French colonists 
in>the United States are little satisfied v\ith 
tht/r. isolated situation, and are saying con- 
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tinually, " ’Tis a desolate country, one can 
find nobody to speak to;" on tlie contra. y, 
the German and Eiij^iish colonists find no 
inconvenience in passing whole days in 
silence.* 

■t • 

I am of opinion,, that this delightful con- 
versation, the sovereign remedy for French 
ennui, does not suflicicntly excite the feelings, 
to soothe Italian melancholy. 

It was in consequence oV habits resulting 
from this mode of .seeking happiness, that 
prince N . . . ., who was pointed out to me 
at Rome, as one of the gayest men of fashion 
in Italy, was continually giving us music at 
the house of his mistress, the countess S . . . 


^ " To visit, and c/utl^ an-, with llic rnnich, a liahil ol 

such impurious necessity, that, on the whole frontier of 

Louisiana, or ‘of Canada, one cannot iind a sinc'le settler 
1 

out of the reach, an«( scarcely ou^of I he sit'hl, of another. 
In many places, when I ^ncjiiired the distance of the far- 
thest settlement, 1 received for answer, “ It is in the 
desart, amongst the hears, a Icagiu* tVoin any habitation, 
wAere there is not a creature to speak to'* ■ 

, VoLNEY, Tableau des Etats UnX;^\ 
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lie had^ at his jlisposal, an incthnc of two 
o^ three millions ;* ^is rank, his fortune, his 
dissipated habits, you would suppose, would 
have made him a buck of the old school jf 
but thoii^h his military uniform was cm’^ered, 
with decorations, he feltjonly as an artist: 

VVitlilus, a man who is going to a rendez- 
vous, or to see whether the brevet, which is 
to appoint niin to an important place, be 
signgd, lias his attention sutliciently at liberty 
to feel jealous of a fashionable cabriolet. 

7l attire has made the Frenchman vain, and 
Tn ( ly, raflier than gay. France prodnees the 
best groiiadiers in the world, for carrying 
redoubts l>v the ba^onet, and the most 
amusing people. 

Italy possesses no Voile, I nor any thing 


» Of francs. ’ T. 

m 

t Literally, “ a \vould-be young man.” Un ci-devant 
jeune homtne. T. 

IYJollt^ A writer ot' VaudcvUles, cuntempurary with 

T. 


which appt'oaches the del^htfal gaiety of 
La verite dans le virt. 

Its inhabitants are impassioned^ 'melan-' 
cholic^ tender ; it produces Raphaels, Per- 
golescs, and counts tJgolino.* 


♦ Dante. See numerjn^s charac ters of this description 
in Sismondi's excellent history of the Italian Republics. 
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LETTER VIII.* 

\Salzhurg, April 5, 

At length, my dear friend, you have re- 
ceived rny letters. The vvnjr, which surrounds 
me here on all sides, gave me some anxiety 
respetting them. My vv^lk» in tlie woods ai« 
<listiirbed by the sound of arms : at this mo- 
lUent, ^I distinctly hear the cannon firing, at 
ihc (li«faiicc of a league and a half from 
hence, in the direction of Munich. Neverthe- 
les.s, after some melancholy jefleetions on the 
circumstances which have deprived me of 
my company of grenadiers, and which, for 
twenty years past, have b;^nishcd me fsom my 
country, I have seated iny§clf upon the trunk 
of a large fallen oak. I ^ hull myself und^r 
the shade of % beautiful lime-tree ; I see 
around me nothing but a delightful verdure, 
beamifully set off by the deep blue of the 

hea/eiis ; I take inv little portfolio, and my 

o 



pencil, and after a long silence, proceed with 
my account of our friend Haydn. 

Do you know that 1 am almost ready to 

charge you with being schismatic. You seem 

to prefer him to the divine masters of the 

Ausonian lyre. Ah,' my friend, the Pergo- 

leses and Ciinarosas have excelled in that 

departmeut of our favourite art, which is at 

once the noblest, and the most aifecting. You 

say that one reason why you prefer Haydn, 
* 1 

is, that one may hear him at London, or at 

* 

Paris, as well as at Vienna, while, f<'r want 
of voices, France will never enjov the Olitn- 
pmde of the divine Pergclese. lii this re 
spect, I am of your opinion. The rough or- 
ganization of the English, and of our dear 
countrymen, may allow of their being good 
performers on instrimeiits, but prevents them 
from c\W excelling 'in -inging. Here, on the 
contrary, in traversing tin? faubourg Leopold- 
sthdt, I have ju.st heard a very sweet voice 
singing, in a very pleasing style, the air 

Nach dm todejeh bin ich dein, 

' Kvpn ui'ter death, I still am thine. , 



see 


As for what concerns myself, I Jlearly 
your malicious criticism through all your 
‘compliments. You still reproach me with 
that inconsistency, which was formerly the 
^ Constant theme of your lectures. Yoif say 
that I pretend to write to you aboU% Haydn, 
and I Jforget only one thing', — that is, 
fairly to enter upon the^style of this great 
tna^er, .»nd, as an inhabitant of Germany, 
to e^dairi to you,* as one of the unleame4> 
how it pleases, and why it pleases. In the 
In.st pttfce. yon are not one of the unlearned: 
■v'O'' jji't nhssioualely fond of music : and in 
I .. arts, this attachment is sufficient. 


\'on that a on can .scarcely read an air. 
Arc yon not a'hamcd of this miserable ob- 
jection ?* Do yon take for an artist the an- 
tiquated mechanic, who, foi» twenty years, has 
given lessons on the piano, as his 'equal in 
genius, has made clothes at the neighbour- 
ing taylors? Dp you consider as aii art, a 
mere trade, in which, as in others, success is 
obtained by a little j^ddress^ and a great deal 
of pay once ? 

Do, yourself more justice. If your love for 

G 2 
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music, cofttinue, a year's travelling in Italy" 
will render you more learned than your savam 
of Paris. 

There is one thing which I should scarcely 
have supposed, namely, that by studying the . 
fine art®, one may learn to feel them. A 
friend of mine could find nothing to admire . 
in the whole Museum of Paris, except the 
expression of Raphael’s St. Cecilia, antf’ the 
transfiguration ; all the rdst were without in- 
terest to him, and lie preferred the skreen- 
« 

paintings which are exhibited every two years, 
to the smoky master-pieces of fhc ancient 
schools ; in .short, painting was almost en- 
tirely closed to him, as a source of pleasure. 
It happened, that, to oblige a friend, he read 
a history of painting, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the style,* By chance he went to the 
Museum,* and the pictures recalled to his re- 
collection what he had just been reading 
about them. He began, imperceptibly, to 
confirm or annul the criticisms upon them, 
which he had seen in the manuscript, and 
soon learned to distinguish the rnani.er of 
the different schools. Gradually, and without 
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any formed intention, ho went three or four 

times a. week to the Museum, which is now 

his favourite place of resort. *He finds a 

thousand subjects of rcfioction, in a picture 

which was before withoait m&anins: to him, 

. • • 

and the ^beauty of Guido, which he formerly 

disregarcied, now enchants him. 

I am convinced it is thb*same with mu.sic ; 

and that if a person were to learn five or six 

airs hf the Matnmonio> s^reto, he would 

soon feel the beauty of all the others.* The 

oaly precautioti necessary, is, to confine 

oneself, for a month or two, to Cimarosa 

alone. My friend was careful, each week, to 

inspect only the pictures of’dlie master, or at 

least of, one school. 

But, my friend, the task, you impose on 
me, with respect to the symphonies of Haydn, 

is difficult, not throiiffh tiie want of ideas, 

• • 

but from the difficidty of, traiisiuitting them 
four hundred Icdgues, and o^ describing them 
in words. — Since you will haVe it so, guard 
yourself against ennui, as well as you know 
how/ for I will give yoiv an a^icount of what 
is here thought of the style of Haydn. 
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During the early part of our acquaintance^, 
I frequently questioned him on the subject. 
It is very natural to ask a man who performs 
miracles “ How do . you do them ?’* but I al- 
ways found him shy of entering upon the 
subject. I thought it would be best to re- 
sort to artifice, and, accordingly, with the ef- 
frontery of a jourtialist, and inexhaustible 
force of lungs, I took unon me to utter cer- 
tmn dark opinions* respecting Handel, Mozart, 
mtd, other great masters, of whom I ask par- 
don. Haydn, who was gentle and .good- 
bnmoured, smiled, and suffered me to talk; 
but, sometimes, after haying made me drink 
a little of his Tokay, he would correct me 
by a few sensible observations, which came 
warm from his. heart, and displayed his 
theory.* These 1. hastened to commit to 

paper, as soon as I had left him. It was by 

• • • 

thus acting the part of an agent of M. de 
that ,at length, arrived at an ac- 
quaintance witif the opinions of this master. 

* 9^1. dc Sartiae'’was Intendant of tbc Police under 
Louis XVI. T. 
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Who would thiflk it ? this great man, under 
whose .authority our miserable pedants of 
nrusicians^ without genius, would fain shel- 
ter themselves, repeated . incessantly : " Let 

• • 

( " your Uir be good, and your composition, 
'' whatever it be, will Be so likewise, and 

m 

• “ will assuredly please. 

" It is the^soul of miwip,” continued he, 
it is the life, the spirit, the essence of a 
“ composition. Withp,ut this, Tartini may 
(ind out the most singular and laamed 
'‘[.chords, but nothing is heard but a la- 
" boured sound ; which, though it may not 
odend the ear, leaves the head empty, and 
“ the heart cold.” , , 

One day, when I disputed with more non- 
sense than usual, these oracles of art, Haydn 
went and fetched a little blotted jpurnal, 
which he had kept during his residence in 
London. He there shewed* me a hymn, 
which he heard sung at St. Paul’s, in uni- 
son, by four thousand children. — - “ This 
simple and natural air,” added he, " gave 
“ me ‘the greatest pleasure I ever received 
“ from the performance of music.” • 

o 4 



Now this aifj which produced such an effect 
on a man who had beard the finest, instru- 
mental musiciin the worlds is nothing' but* 



That you inay^ijot accuse me of 
over difficulties, shall I attempt to gy 
a, definition of singing ? Go afid 
dame Barilli sing in the generosi, 

which I see announced in the Journal dcs 

^ r* 

Debats. 


Place r I deW aiiiina 

Conteiiti soavL 
o <■ 

Hear her say, in the Malrimonio fsegreto, 
when she is laughing at her sister, who is 
quite pi'oud of havuig married a count, 

c 

Signora Contcssiiia. 


* This chant, for it is not a lignin, was written by Mr. 
Jones, organist of St. Paul's ; but, in passing lhrotf^;h the 
mind of Haydn, it^ has acquired an elegance, not to be 
found in the original, by the alteration of two notes in the 
twelfth bar. - 'G. 
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Hear Paolino CriVelli sing’, in addressing the 
eount, who falls in love with his mistress, 

Dell ! Signore ! 

This’is sirfging.* 

• • * * 

Would you, by a method equally easy, 

learii wfiat is not singing ? Go to the Fey- 
deau only, observe, thei they do not play 
either G retry, or Della Maria, or the Melo- 
manfe ; listen to the air that may be 
sung, and you will understand,- better than 
by a f,houpnd definitions, what is music with- 
out melody. 

There is, perhaps, more love of music in 
twenty of those idle beggars «it Naples, called 
Lazzai'ffni, who sing in the evening along 
the shore of Chiaja, than in all the elegant 

t 

crowd who assemble, oij a Sunday,* at “the 
Conservatoire de la rue Bgrg'ere. What rea- 


* Sec ike note to the Letter on the present state of 
music in Italy, at the conclusion. We have there endea- 
vour(id to describe the qualities requisite in a goocl singer, 
and tBe mode by which they may be acquired/ and im< 
proved. G. 

t One of the theatres of Paris. 
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son is there to be angry at'this ? How long 
have we been so proud of qualities purely 
physical? Normandy has no orange-groves, 
and yet it is a fine country. Happy is he 
who has estates in Normandy, and permission 
to reside' upon themi— >But to return to dur 
subject. 

How is it possible to define, in a proper 
manner, what cannot be taught by any rule ? 
I have before me five, or six* definitions which 
1 had noted in my memorandum-book : and, 
truly, if any thing could make me lose the 
clear idea which 1 have of singing, it would 
be the reading of these definitions. They are 
well arranged Nvords, but convey nothing 
cleariy intelligible. For instance : What is 
pain ?. We have all, alas ! had sufKcient ex- 
perience to feel the reply to this question ; 
and yet any explanation that we should at- 
tempt, would only^ obscure the subject. I 
hope, therefore, to escape your reproaches,’ 
when I decline giving a definition of singing. 
It may be said to be, what any sensible, 
though' untutored, amateur, will retaiii on 
coming away from an opera. Who that has 
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been to hear the ti'igaro of Mosart^ dbes not ' 
come away singin^j perhaps as much out! of 
tune as possible, 

• Non pin andrai, farfalldne amoroso, 

Delle Sonne turbanda il i*ipo%o, &c. 

The masters will say to you : Choose airs at 
once easy, clear, and elegant, and which, 
without bein|; far-fetchetf, *are not too com- 
mon-place. You nvill avoid the last defect, 
and a disagreeable monotony, by introducing, 
discords. They produce, at first, ratiier an 
unpleasant sensation ; the ear is impatien| 
to hear them resolved, and experiences a 

very sensible pleasure, when at length, they . 

• • 

are so. 

Discchrds awaken the* attention. They are 
like stimulants administered to a lethargic 
person ; the momentary uifeasiness which they 
produce, is transformed into Uvely pleasure, 
when we at length arrive sjt the chord, which 
the ear has all along df^cted and desired. 
The tribute of our praise is dtie to Monte- 
■cerdei^who discovered this mine of beauties, 
and to Searlattij who explored 4t. 

jf- 

2 
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( 

• Mozart, tliat genius of "pleasing melan- 
choly, so full of ideas, and of so splendid 
a taste, the author of the air. 

Non so piu cosa son 
Cosa faccio, 

has sometimes been too free in his modu- 
lations. f ^ 

He has occasionally spoiled some beautiful 
aka, the first bass of which, are prcdsely 
the sighs of a tender heart. By tormenting 
them a little, towards the conclusion, he ofte/i 
renders them obscure to the ear, though in- 
the score, they are clear to the eye ; and 
sometimes, in his ^accompaniments, he intro-' 
duces airs of too different a character from 
that of the personages to whom they are 
attributjpd. But what would not one forgive, 
in consideration of the air played by the or- 
chestra, towardh the middle of the song, 

Vedrd» mciitr 'io sospiro, 

Felice un servo mio ? ^ (Figaro.) 

an akr truly divine, which every man* who 

2 
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ieels the pains of love, Jnvoluatarily recalls 
to mind.* 

Discords in music, are li{ce c^iaro scuro in 

painting; they must be employed with dis- 

• ^ 

£retion. Lopk at the Transfiguration, and 
the Communion of St. •Jerome, which" arc 
placed opposite to each other in the Museum 
at Paris. There is a little deficiency of chiaro 
scuro in the Transfiguration : Oomiuichino, 
on the contrary, Has madejietter use. of it.T- 
Here you must stop, or you fall into the sect 
of t\ie*Teneb)'o$i, who, in the sixteenth cen- 


^ I do not scruple to take? uiy illustrations from music 
which 1 have heard at Paiis, siiidb^iiy return to France, 
and subsequently to the date of these letters. It is not 
permitted 'to every one to ifiiitatc a great writer, who, 
desirous of giving his friends an ^xact idea of the desert 
country which it is necessary to cross befeyre Arriving at 
RomCi says to him, ** You have r^ad every thing that has 
been written of this couiftry, but I kulw not whether any 
traveller has given a very correct idea of it Repre- 

sent to yourself something like the desolation of Tyre 'and 
Babylon, of which the Senptures speak."' Genie du 
Christianisme, t. 3. p. 367. At Paris, to quote most of 
the mastci:-picces of Pergolese, Galuppi, Sacchini, &c. 
would be a little like talking about tlih plains of Babylon. 
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tmjj were the ru.in of {laintifig in Italy. 
Professional men will tell you^ that Mozart 
has particulafly been too free in the use of 
Hxe diminished and super^/luous intervals. 

Sorme years after Haydn's establishment at 
Eisenstadt, when he had formed his style^ 
he sought food for his imagination, , by dili- 
gently collecting those ancient, and original 
airs, which are to be found among the 'people 
of every country. ^ , 

The Ukraine, Hungary, Scotland, Germany, 

' C 

Sicily, Spain, Russia, were laid under con- 
tribution by him. 

An idea may be formed of the originality 
of these melodies, from the Tirolese air, which 

» f> 

the officers who served in the Austrian cam- 
paign of 1809 , brought back with them to 
France. 

< 

I 

“ Wcnn ieh war in in«n . . . &c. 

, t * 

At Naples, every year, a short time before 
Christmas, arrive a niimber of strolling mu- 
sicians, furnished with a guitar and a violin, 
which they do not rest on the shoulder in* 
.playing, but hold it as we do the bass.^ With* 
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these they accompany their wild songs^ aa 
different from the music of ‘ all the rest of 
'Europe] as can be imagined. There is^ hoW' 
ever, a certain agreeableness about these 
singular airs, which prevents the ear from . 
being offended by them. *• 

YotTIbay form some idea of them, at Paris, 

from the romance which Crivelli sings, in 

• » 

such delightful style, in the Nina of Paesiello. 
This jnaster has employed himself in collect- 
ing ancient airs, supposed to be of Grecian 
origin, •and which are still sung by the hall*- 
savage* peasants of the extremity of Italy. 

It is from one of these airs, arranged, that 

he has made this simple and beautiful ro- 

• • 

mance. 

What* can be more^ different than the 
Spanish Bolero, and Henry* the Fourth’s air, 
Charmante Gabrielk ? Add to these,* a Scotch 
> air, and a Persian romance] such as are sung 
at Constantinople, and you* will see of what 
Variety music is capable. Haydn knew all 
those by heart ; and tliey were a continual 
store fqr bis imagination. 

In the some way as Lion&rdo da Vinci 
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sketched in a little book^ •which he always 
carried with him^ the singular faces he met 
Mrith, Haydn also carefully noted down the 
passages^ and ideas^ which came into his 
hea^. 

When he was in <good spirits, and happv^ 
he hastened to his little table, and* wrote 
subjects for airs and minuets. Did he feel 
himself disposed to tenderness and melan- 
choly, he noted , down themes for anrlantes 
and i^gios; and, afterwards, in composing, 
when he wanted a passage of such a character, 
he had recourse to his magazine. 

In general, however, Haydn did not set 
himself to write^ a symphony, except he felt 
himself in a good disposition for it. It has 
been said, that fine thoughts come ^rom the 
heart and the ttuth of this remark is the 

^ c 

more observable, in proportion as the subject, 
on which an ifuthor is. employed, is removed 
from the precision of the mathematical sci- 
ences. Tartini, before composing, read one 
of the soft sonnets of Petrarch. The bilious* 
Aliieri, who, in painting tyrants, has exhi- 
bited all the stern bitterness which preys upon 
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thenij was fond of listening to music before 
he sat down to his work. Haydn^ like Buffon, 
thought it necessary to have hjs hair put in 
the same nice order^ as if he were goin^ out^ 
and dressed himself with a degree of magni- 
Jlt^dnce. Frederic 11. had sent him a diamond 
ring ; aifd Haydn confessed that, often, when 
he sat down to his piano> jf he had forgotten 

to put on his ring, he could not summon a 

* 

single idea. The papef on which he com- 
posed, must be the finest and whitest possible, 
an,d he wrote with so much neatness and care, 
that the best copyist could not have surpassed 
him, in the regularity and clearness of his 
characters. It is true, that his notes had 
such little heads, and slender tails, that 
he used, very properly, to call them his 
flies legs. 

After these mechanical pfecautions, Haydn 
commenced his wort, by jioting down his 
principal idea, his therm, and choosing the 
keys through which he wished to make it 
pass. His exquisite feeling gave him a per- 
fect knowledge of the greater, ^or less degree 
of effect, which one chord produces, in sue- 


li 
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ceeding anotlier ; and he afterwards imagined 
a little romance^ which might furnish him 
with musical sentiments and colours.^ 


* Haydn has produced »ame of his most striking eifects 
by the sudden change of ttey. Every practitioner in the 
art must have noticed the various complexions^ s6 to speak, 
by which they are characterized. By Key, tve mean any 
system of notes which regards a certain t6ne as its base or 
centre, to which all the adjacent harmonics gravitate, or 
t^d. In the loth ceoturY, music was gtnerally wlrittcn 
in the key of F, and its relative D minor. — This order 
of sounds was first adopted, probably on account of its 
being the most agreeable to the ear. And as some of tiic 
grandest sounds of tin* natural world, — the rushing of 
the storm, the murmurs of the brook, and the roar of 
the sea, are to be referred to this harmony, it may be 
denominated the key of Nature, As science improved, 
other notes were taken as^ tJie centres of sys*em5, by 
which other keys were formed, and we have now not 
less than 24 keys, both Wiajor, and minor. 

We shall i«ideavour to' characterize some of them, 

F This key is rich, mild, sober and contein- 

i*s relative. I . . * • 

j plativc. ^ 

Po.sscsses the same qualities, but of a hea- 
vier and darker cast: more doleful, solemn, 
and grand. 


D 

Minor. 


c - 



Minor. 


Bold, vigorous, and commanding : suited to 
the expression of war and enterprizc. 
Plaintive, but not feeble. 
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Sometimes he * supposed^ that one of his 
friends, the father of a numerous family, ill 
provided with the goods of fordune, was em- 
barking for America, in. hope of improving 
his circnmstttnces. 


G 


E 

Miiior. 

D ^ 


I 


Gay and sprightly. Being the medium key, 
it adapted to the\featest range of subjects* 
Persuasive, soft, and tender. 


B 

Minor. 

A. 


Ample, grand, •and* noble. Having more 
hre than C, it is suited to the loftiest pur* 
poses. In choral music, it is the highest key, 
y*the treble having its cadence note on the 4th 
line. 

Bewailing, but in too high a tone to excite 
commiseration. . , 


F sharp 

Minor. 

E 

> n sharps. 




m sharps. 


Golden, warm, and sunny. 

Moiiriifuily grand. , 

Bright and pellucid : adapted to brilliant 
subjects. In this kfey Haydn has written 
his most elegant thoughts. Handel mistook 
its properties when he us^d it in the chorus, 
. ‘‘ The many rend the skies with loud ap- 
plause Though higher than D, it is less 
loud, as it stretches the voice beyond its na- 
tural powers. ^ 

Keen and piercing. Seldom used. 

h2 
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The first events of the voyage, formed the 
symphony. It began with the departure. A 
favourable breeze gently agitated the waves. 


G 

Minor. 

£ fiat 

Major. 




c 

Minor. 

A flat 

Major. 


B flat t n The least interesting of any. It has not 
suflicieni fire tc render it majestic, or grand, 
^ and is too dull for song. 

Meek and pensive. Replete with melan- 
choly. 

Full, and mellow'*, sombre, soft, and beau- 
tiful. 

It is a key in which all musiciari^ delight. 
Though less decided in its character than 
some of the others, the regularity of its 
beauty renders it a universal favourite. ‘ 
Complaining : having something of the 
whining cant of B minor. 

The inostr lovely of the tribe. 

Unassuming, gentle, soft, delicate, and tender, 
having none of the pertness of A in* sharps. 
y Every author has been sensible of the cliarin 
of this key, jind has reserved it for the ex- 
pression of his most refined sentiments. 

* 

Religious, penitential, and gloomy. 

Awfully cfark. In this remote key, Haydn 
and Beethoven have written their sublimest 
thoughts. They never enter it but for tragic 
purposes. 

ll-is sufficient to have hinted at these effects. ’To ac- 
count for them, is difficult; but every musician is sensible 
of their existence. G* 


F 

Minor. 

D flat 

Mi^r. 
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The ship sailed smoothly out of the port; 
while, on the shore, the family of the voyager 
followed him with tearful eyes, > and his friends 
made signals of farewejl. The vessel^ had a 
prosperous * voyage, apd reached at length 
■^n^jmknown land. A ‘savage music, dances, 
and barbarous cries, were heard towards the 
middle of tl\p symphony* • The fortunate navi- 
gator made advantageous exchanges with the 
natives of the country, • loaded his velsel 
with rich merchandise, and at length set sail 
agaip for Europe, with a prosperous wind. 
Here the first part of the syniphony returned. 
But, soon, the sea begins to be rough, the 
sky grows dark, and a dreadful storm con- 
found^ together all the^ chords, and accelerates 
the time. Every thing is in disorder on board 
the vcs.sel. The cries, of the jsailors, the 
roaring of the waves, the whistling of the 
wind, carry the melody of. the chromatic scale 
to the highest ‘degree of the pathetic. Dimi- 
nished and superfluous chords, modulations, 
succeeding by semi-tones, describe the terror 
of tlie mariners. , 

But, gradually, the sea becomes calm, 

H 
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favourable breezes swell tha sails^ and they 
reach the port. The happy father casts an- 
chor in the midst of the congratulations of 
his friends, and the joyful cries of his children, 
and of their mother, whom he at length em- 
braces safe on shore. Every thing, at the 
end of the symphony, is happiness and •Joy.' 

I cannot recollect, to which of the sym- 
phonies this little romance served as a clue. 

I l^now that he mentioned it 'to me, as well as 

• 

to professor Pkhl, but 1 have totally for- 
gotten it. . 

For the subject of another symphony, 
Haydn had imagined a sort of dialogue be- 
tween Jesus Christ, and an obstinate sinner, 
and, afterwards, followed the parable of the 

I 

Prodigal Son. 

From these little ‘romances, were taken the 

« r 

names by >Vhich our composer sometimes de- 

c 

signated his symphonies. Without the know- 
ledge of this circumstance, one is at a loss 
to understand the tneaning of the titles, 
" The Fair Circassian," “ Roxalaua," “ The 
Hermit," “ The enamoured School-master," 
“ The Persian," The Poltroon," ** The 
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Queen/' “ Laudohn all which names in- 
dicate the little romance which guided the 
composer. I wish the names of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies had been retained, inste-»d of num- 
bers. A number has no meaf , i : a' title,, 
such as, " The Shipwreck/’ “ The ' <‘;ling,” 
guidSs, • in some degree, the imagination of 

the auditor, which cannot be awakened too 

. • • 

soon. 

It. is said, that 'no man, had such a kno.w- 
ledge of the various effects and relations of 
colours, the contrasts which they were capa- 
ble of forming, &c. as Titian. Haydn, like- 
wise, possessed an incredible ac(|uaintaiice 
with each of the instruments which composed 
his orchestra. As soon as his imagination 
supplied him with a phssage, a chord, a sin- 
gle note, he immediately staw by what instru- 
ment it should be executed, in ofder to pro- 

t 

duce the most sonorous and agreeable effect.* 

§ 

* The maimer in which Haydn has employed the wind 
instruments, opens a held for cxperimipiit in the musical 
art, which may nut be exhausted for aijes. He was tlie 
first who discovered tliat each instruiiRiit has a peculiar 
faculty, and who appointed to each ite proper olhee. lie 

H 4 



If any doubt arose, during the composition of 
a symphony, his situation at Eisenstadt en- 
abled him easily to ’resolve it. He rang his 


c 

has not only drawn from the several instruments t|ieir 
peculiar language, but has grouped them into cl^es> ^olr 
purposes entirely new. Turn to the trio in the Creation^ 
On thee each living eoul awaits** The symphony opens 

^ • C 4 

With a flute, two clarionets, two bassoons, and two horns, 
mingling in a melody, so full and delicious, as to produce 
tliat sated effect which ihe words demand. 

^ O Lord, on thee they beg their meat ; , 

Thou openest thy hand. 

And sated all they are."' 

The violas, violoncellos, and double basses, follow 
in a separate band, a^d, gradually sink into the depths of 
the darkest melody, to express, 

• 

But as to them thy face is hid/* 

• 

This sfrain is awfully sublime. At the words, “ With 
sudden terror they are ^struck,** we feel a paralytic sen- 
sation, never before produced by* the power of sound. It 
is a palsied and shivering effect, whic^ is brought about 
by a singular junction of time, and accent. 

“ Thou fikest their breath away ; 

They vanish into dust 

is to forcible and commanding, that begin to doubt, 
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bell^ in the way* agreed on^ to announce a 

rehearsal; the performers repaired to the 

'rehearsing-room. He made ^em execute 

the passage wliich he had in his mind^ in two 
• * . • 
or three different ways; anti having made • 

hi* choice, he dismissed* them, and returned 
to resume his composition. 

Do you recollect, my «^ear Louis, the scene 
of Oresto.s, in Gluck’s Iphigeuia in Tauris? 
The* astonishing effect of the passages, exe- 
cuted by the agitated violas, would hav,e been 

lost, it* these passages had been assigned to 

* * 1 *• 

any t'llier instrument. 

We often find singular modulations in 
Haydn, but he was sensyfjle that what is 
extravagant, diverts the attention of the au- 


whether it is the sound of strings^ that we have heard. At 
the passage, 

“ Life with vigour freSh returns^' 

% 

all contrariety is banished, and the different bands coalesce 
with a smootliness which produce “ new force and new 
delight All these novelties result from that knowledge 
of the characteristic powers of the several instruments 
which Haydn was the first to discover. G. 
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ditor from vrhat is. beautifiil ; and he never 
hazards any singular change, without having 
imperceptibly prepared for it by the preceding 
chords. Accordingly, when it occurs, we do 
> not find it either unsuitable, or unnatural. 
He said, that he haijf taken the idea of several 
of these transitions from the works of old 
Bach. You know, that Bach himself brought 
them from Rome. 

, Haydn readily , acknowledged the general 
obligations he was under to Emmanuel Bach : 
who, before the birth of Mozart, was con- 
sidered the first pianist in the world ; Dut he 
also declared, that he owed nothing to the 
Milanese San Martini, who, he said, was 
only a dabbler.'*^ 


* The piauio-forte scarcely known in the time of 
Bach ; and, from the style of his compositions, it is evident 
that they were the product of tlie harpsichord, an instru* 
ment of very limited powers; the boldest effects of which 
were produced by sprinkling the chords in Arpeggio, 
which occasioned a disagreeable jingling. The early sonatas 
of Haydn, also, bear marks of the influence of this instru- 
ment, and possess nothing of the expression of his later 
works. The invent&n of the piano-forte has formed an 
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I very well remember^ however, that when 
1 was at Milan, thirty years ago, at a musical 
ei^ertainment, which was given jto the cele- 
brated Mislivicekf when some old symphonies 
of San Martini were performed,, the Bohemian 

a 

professor suddenly exclaimed, “ I have dis- 
covered the father of Haydn’s’style.” 

This was, doubtless, saving too much ; but 
these two authors had received from nature 
very similar minds ; and it b&s been proved^ 
that Haydn had great opportunities of %tudy- 
ing^ the works of the Milanese professor. As 
for tlie rese’mblance, take notice of the move- 
ment of the second violin, and the viola in 
Haydn’s first quartett in major, at the 
commencement of the second part of the 

era in the art. It has been the means of developing the 
sublimest ideas of the conf|>oser, and the delicacy of its 
touch has enabled him to give the tightest shades, as well 
as the boldest strokes of musical expression. It is the only 
instrument that will represent the effects of a full orchestra, 
and since its mechanism has been_^ improved, Beethoven 
has displayed its powers in a way not contemplated even 
by Haydn himself. • O. 
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iirst niovciiicnt. It is altogether in the man- 
ner of San Martini. 

This San Martini^ a man all fire and 
originality, was also, though residing at a 
distance, in the service of Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy. A banker of Milan, named Cas- 
telli, was ordered by the prince to' pay San 
Martini eight sequ'iis (4Z.) for, every piece of 
music-which he should send him. The com- 
poser was bound- to supply, at least tvC’o per 
month, and had the liberty of sending to the 
banker as many as he chose. But, in, the 
decline of life, old age rendered him indo- 
lent, and I well remember hearing the banker 
complain to him of the remonstrances he re- 
ceived from Vienna, on account of the un- 
frequency of his remittances. San Martini re- 
plied,. grumbling,' I’ll write some. I’ll write 
some, but the harpsichord kills me.” 

Notwithstanding his indolence, the library 
of the Pally family alone, contains more than 
a thousand pieces of this author. Haydn, 
therefore, had every facility for knowing and 
studying him, if he ever had the intention. 

Haydn, in attending to sounds, had early 
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obserred, to use his own words — " what was 
good — what was better — what was bad ?” I 
will give you an instance of his^ simple way 
of replying, which had a very embarrassing 
effect. Wher\ asked the reason why he *had 
written a particular chord, why he had ‘as- 
signed a* passage to one instrument, rather 

than to another, he seldom made any answer 

• • » 

than, " I did it, because it was best so.” 

This rare man, fhrown ujjon himself in hij 
youth by the avarice of the masters, had ac- 
quired his knowledge from himself; he had 
observed wbat had passed in himself, and en- 
deavoured to re-produce what he experienced 
in his own feelings. A cominon artist merely 
quotes the rule, or the example, which he 
has followed ; all this Ife has very clearly in 
his head. 

Haydn had laid down a singulai* rtdc, of 
which I can inform you nothing, except that 
he would never* say in what it consisted. 
You are too w'ell acquainted with the arts to 
render it necessary for me to remind you, 
that the ancient Greek sculptors had certain 
invariable rules of beaut>. Vailed canons. 
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These rules are lost^ and ‘their existence is 
buried' in profound obscurity. It appears as 
if Haydn had discovered something similar 
in music. When the composer Weigl en- 
treated him to communicate these rules to 
him, he could obt&in no other reply than, 
" Try to find them out.” 

We are told, bVewise, that^the charming 

Sarti occasionally composed on arithmetical 

# 

principles. He even boasted that he v:ould 
teach /this science in a few lessons; but his 
whole arcanum consisted in getting moij^ey 
from some rich amateurs, who were simple 
enough to suppose that it was possible to 
speak a language without understanding it. 
How can we make use of the language of 
sounds, without having previously studied the 
meaning of each of them. 

As for llaydn, whose heart was the temple 
of honour, all those who were acquainted 
with him, know that he had *a secret, which 
he would not disclose..* He has given to 

I ^ 

* It is probable^ that this secret consisted in bis know^ 
ledge of the intimate dependence of melody upon bar- 


Ill 


the public nothing’ of this sort^ except a phil- 
harmonip game, in which you obtain num- 
bers, at hazard, by throwing dica. The pas- 
sages, to which these numbers correspond, 
being put together, even by a person who 
has not the least knowled*ge of counterpoint, 
form regular minuets. 

Haydn had another very original principle. 
When his object was not to express any par- 
ticular affection, or to paint any particular 
images, all subjects were alike to him. The 
wh9le art consists,” said he, " in taking up a 
subject, and pursuing it.” Often, when a 
friend entered, as he was about to commence 
a piece, he would say with a smile, " Give 
me a spbject.” Give a subject to Haydn ! 
who would have the courage to do so.? — 

Come, never mind,” he ,would say, •" give 
me any thing you can think of;” and you 
were obliged to obey. , 

Many of his astonishing quartetts exhibit 


mony; a principle not generally recognized, but which 
we have endeavoured to developc in the note at the corn- 
mcncement of Letter XVL O. 


2 
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marks of this piece of dexterity. They com- 
mence with the most insi^ificaiit idea, but> 

< 

by degrees, this idea assumes a character ; 
it strengthens, increases, extends itself, and 

* I 

the dwarf becomes a giant before our won- 
dering eyes. 
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LETTER IX - 


Salzbui'g, May 4, 1809. 

My Friend, 

In 1741, tlial "•onius of music, Jomclli, was 
sent for to Bologna to compose an opera. 
The (lav after hU* arrival, he went to see the 
celebrated Father ISlartini, without making 
himself known, and begged to be received 
into the iiMinbcr of his pupils. Father Mar- 
tini gave him a subject for a. fvgiie ; and 

iinding that lie execute.' it in a superior man- 

» • 

ner, " Wno are you?” said he; ' are you 
making game of me ? it? is I wlio need to learn 

of you.” — ” ! am Jomelli, .the professor who 

^ • 

is to write the oiicra to be performed here 
ne.vt autumn, and !• am come to ask you to 
teach m(‘ the great art of nWer being embar- 
rassed by my own ideas.” 

We, who have nothing to do with music 
but t« enjoy it, are not aware of the diffi- 
culty of arranging a bcautiffll air so as to 
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please an auditor^ without transgressing cer- 
tain rules, of which, it must be allowed, 
a full fourth, at least, are purely arbi- 
trary. It continually happens, when we are 
writing, that we have good ideas, but find 
extreme difficulty in disclosing them, and in 
giving a suitable turn to the expression. 
This difficult art, which Jomelli entreated 
Father Martini to teach him, Haydn disco- 
vered of himself. In his youth, he frequently 
put down on paper a certain number of notes, 
taken at random, marked the time of each, 
and obliged himself to make something of 
them, taking them as fundamentals. The 
same is related of Sarti. At Naples, the abbe 
Speranza obliged his pupils to take an aria 
of Metastasio’s, and to write, in succession, 
to the ,saine words, thirty dilTerent airs. It 
was by this method^ that he trained the cele- 
brated Zingarelli, who sfill enjoys his glory 
at Rome, and who was able do compose his 
best works in eight days, and sometimes even 
in a still shorter period. I myself can bear 
testimony, that in forty Jiours, divided into 
ten days work, he produced his inimitable 
‘ 6 
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Romeo and Jidi6t. He wrote his opera of 
Alcina,, the first of his celebrated productions, 
at Milan, in a week. Iffj is superior to all 

fhe mechanical difiicultigs, of his art . 

• • 

One of Haydn’s remarkable qualities, (he * 
first of those which are ^lot bestowed by na- 
ture, is*thc possession of a ntylc. A musi- 
cal composition is a disopprsi;, expressed by 
sounds, instead of words. I’l his discourses, 
Haydn possesses, in a supreme degree, Rie 
art of not only increasing the efl'ect*of the 
prijicipal idea, by acce.ssory ideas, but also of 
expressing both, in (he manner best suited to 
the cast of the subject : which a little resem- 
bles what, in literature, are»tcrmed proprieties 
of stylQ. Thus, the stately style of Rufibu 
admits not of those lively, original, and far 
miliar turns of expression,, which are s» pleas- 
ing in Montesquieu.* 


^ The style of Beethoven is so completely different 
from that of Haydn, that so far from thinking, as out 
author ohserves, at the conclusion of Letter 2, that he 
has cojvied from the latter, we should iMther refer to 
him as an instance of the varieties of musical stylo: 

I'lirn, for example, to his syrajiliony in C major, the 

I 3 
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The theme of a symphony, is the propo- 
sition which the anfhor undertakes to estab- 
lish, or, to sfjeak more properly, which he 
endeavours to make jou feci. As the orator, 
after ‘having; pro])oscd his subject, developcs 
it, bi-lugs forward hisi proofs, repeats what he 
is de.sirous of demonstrating, streng-thons it 
by additional testimonies, and, at length, con- 
cludes : so Haydn endeavours to impress 


lirst note of wJiiclj, slrikeb the ainlitor h\ tiie new w.ty 
m which its harmony is coni|>oundeil. ll be»;ins witli a 
discord, whieli imparls a hewailing, and dark cfiect to 
the wind instruments, and which rouses llie iina;j[iir<ition, 
and leaves tlie ear iiiijiiiarded, for sud<leii and striking 
ini])ressions. Out of the first moveincnt, starts an un- 
expected theme, which, ignis fatuus-like, leads us over 
a dark and mysterious waste, occasionally illumined h\ 
a few scattered rays of light, till it conducts us to an 
andante^ of itiiinitabie clearness, beauty, and grace, the 
effect of which, is like l^ursting into open day, enlivened 
with all the freshness of spring. «» 

The symphonies of Haydn may be compared to little 
operas, formed upon natural occurrences, all within the 
verge 'of probability. Those of Beethoven, are romances 
of the wildest invention, exhibiting a supernatural agency, 
which powerfully affects the feelings and imagination. G. 
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upon the auditor the theme of his sym- 
phonies. 

It is necessary to bear in miyd this theme, 
that it may not escape from us. Common 
composers »re satislied with, a servile repe- 
tition of it, in making; ifrpass from one key to 
another*; Haydn, on (he contrary, every tene 
he resumes it, gives it, an air of novelty; 
sometimes invests it with a certain rudeness, 
at others, eml)elirshcs it ^jith delicacy, and 
always gi\i;s the surprised auditor tl\ 4 ; plea- 
sure of recognizing; it under an agreeable 
di'-guisc. 1 am sure that you, who ha\ ; hcen 
struck with the symphonies of llaydn, if yon 
havi‘ followed the progrejiti of this pidhos, 
have his admirable andantes actually prc.sent 
to your thoughts. 

In the midst of this torrent of ideas,, Ha;, dn 
knows how to avoid ever transgressino; the 
bounds of nature ; * he is never eccentric : 
every thing witJ» him is in the most, proper 
place. 

The symphonies of Haydn, like the ha- 
rangufcs of Cicero, form a vast magazine, in 
which all tl :s of the art are to be 

:t 
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found. With a piano-forte^ t could make you 
distinguish, in one way or other, twelve or 
fifteen music:}] figures, as diflerent from one 
another, as tlie antithesis and metonymy * in 
rhetoric ; but, ,at present, 1 wiM only point 
out to you the suspettsions. 

I speak of those unexpected pauses of the 
whole orchestra, w|njn Haydn, arrived, in the 
cadence of the musical period, at the note 
which resolves and concludes the phrase, 
suddenly stops, at a moment when the in- 
struments seem the most animated, and si- 

^ f. 

r 

Icnces them all. 

You think that the first sound that you 
will hear, as soon as they resume, will be 
this final note, that which concludes the 

I 

phrase, and which yon have, so to speak, 
already, heard in imagination. By no means. 
Haydn generally then passes to the Ji/lh by a 
short and graceful transition, which he had 
already indicated. After having put you off 


* Grands mots qitp Pradon prend pour termes de chimic. 

fiOILEAU. 
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for a moment^ by4his sportive trait, he returns 
-to the principal key, and then gives you 
fully, and to your entire satisfaction, the ca- 
dence which he at first seemed to withhold, 
only in order to render it jnore agreeable • 
afttjrwards. • 

He makes good use of one great advantage 
which instrumental music has over vocal. In- 
struments are capable of describing the most 
rapid* and eiiergelic movo,jnents, while the 
voice is unable to reach the expressioi^of the 
passions, when they require any rapidity in 
the iineruuce of the words. 

Time is as necessary to the composer, as 
canvas room to the paiutqr. They are the 
infi rmilics of these fine arts. Observe the 
duet 

Sortite, sorliUf, 

. » 

between Susanna and Cheuubino, at the mo- 
ment when he is going ta jump out of the 
window. Therfi is an accompaniment, but 
the words are pronounced too rapidly to be 
pleasant. In the duet 


Sveiiuuii, 

I 4 
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in the third act of the Horatii, is it not 
quite out of character^ that Camilla^ furiously 
disputing^ with tlie stern Horatius, speaks so 
slowly ? I think the duet good, but the slow 
movement of the words, in so animated a situa- 
tion; destroys the jjJeasure. I would even 
undertake to write Italian words, i;i which 
Camilla and Horatius should be two lovers 
deploring the misfortune of not having seen 
c^ch other for a few days. I would adapt .them 
to the air of the duet Svenami. and I believe 

I? ^ 

that the music would just as well describe the 

very tolerable distress of my lovers, as the 

furious patriotism, and de-^pair, of Grassini and 

Crivelli. If Cimarosa has failed in expressing 

these words, who can hope to do it? For my 

own part, I am of opiriion that we are arrived, 

in this respect, at one of the boundaries of the 
* « 
musical art. 

A person, who was in the habit of attending 
the opera, said to one of my, friends, “ What 
a great man this Gluck is ! his songs arc not 
very agreeable, it is true, but, what expression ! 
Hear Orpheus, singing. 
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J'ai perdu jiion Euridiee, 

Rieii n'cgale iiion mallicur. ^ 

My friend, who has a good voice, answered 
him by singing the same air : 

J’ai troiive mon Eiiridice 
• l\ ieii ii’egale mon hdnhcur. t 

I desive you will make the experinient with 
the part before you. ^ 

If you want an instance of pain, recollect, 

« Ah ! riliicmbranza amsg-a ! , 

at the beginning of Don Juan. Obserjje, that 

the movement is necessarily slow, and that 

» . 

perhaps Mozart himself, would not have suc- 
ceeded in representing impetuous despair. The 
despair, for instance, of thp4)assionate lover, 
when he receives the terrible letter, which 

f ^ 

consists in these words; “Well then, No!" 
Tliis situation is w’ell expressed in Ciiyarosa’s 
air. 

'Seiiti iiidigna! io ti volea sposar, 

E ti Irovo iiinainorata.* 


' “ I have lost my Eurydicc, 

Nothing can equal iny distress/* 
* I '*1 have found my Eurydice, 

Nothing can equal my felicity/* 

6 
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HerCj again, the unliappy lover is ready to 
weep, — his reason wavers, — but he is not furi—'j’ 
ous. Music ^can no more represent fury, than 

\ 

a painter can depict two different periods of 
the same action. The true movement of vocal 
music is that of thef Matins. Recollect that 
of Ser Marc Antonio, llasse, Vinci, Faus- 
tina, and Mingoti, .were w’ell aware of this, 
but we have forgotten it. 

Still less can music describe all the objects 
of nat^'-e. Instruments possess the power . 
of rapidity of movement, but, for want of 
words, they can describe nothing with pre- 
cision. Of fifty sensible people, who hear 
with pleasure the .same symphony, it is pro- 
bable that no two will be affected by the 

#• 

same image. 

I hav,e often thought, that the effect of the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart w'ould be 
much increased, if they ‘v^ere to be played 
in the orchestra of a theatre ; and if, during 
the performance, well-painted scenes, ana- 
logous to the principal thought of the dif- 
Hrent passages, were to be exhibited in sue- 
^;^ession on the stage. A beautiful scene. 



representing a peaceful sea, and a clear ex* 
ipanse of sky, would heighten the effect, as it 
appears to me, of an andante^ intended to 
represent a pleasing tranquillity. 

In Gcrinauy they have a custom of per- 
sonating well-known picttires. A whole party 
will put ’on Dutch dresses, divide themselves 
into groups, and, motiorjjess, imitate to un- 
common perfection, a picture of Teniers, or 
Ostade. • . 

Such pictures, on the stage, woul«^be an 
excellent commentary on the symphonies of 
Haydn, and would fix them for ever in the 
memory. 1 cannot possibly forget the chaotic 
symphony which opens tbq Creation, after 
having^ seen, in the ballet of Prometheus, 
Vigano’s charming actresses represent, as 
they follow the moveincnl^ of the syipphony, 
the astonishment of the daughters of the earth, 
when their senses sire first awakened to the 
charms of the fine arts. It is in vain to dis- 
pute; music, which is the least definite of 
the fine arts, is not of itself sufficiently de- 
scriptive. 

In acquiring one of the qualities which are 
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requisite to. describe the ■ rapidity of mo- 
tion, for instance, it loses the words and^ 
touching’ intonations of the human voice. 
Does it retain the voice, it then loses the 
necessary rapidity.* 


* With the Qui^ician^ the hiiniaii voice is re/i^arded as an 
instrument ; but, of all ihstruments, it has die most powerful 
effect upon our mind and feelings. 

Although it is too Umited in compa>s to piodifcc the 
sublimer strokes of musical expression, >et, in the softer gra- 
dations of the art, its influence is pre-eminently fel.. Under 
the guidance of art, it is combined with specrh to for -i a 
distinct branch of music, called vocal. This deparlinenl is 
exclusively it.s own, as at prcMUit mechanism has not 
advanced far enough to produce the same combination upon 
the instruments. 

To assist in explaining the nature of thi.s curi uis, and 
delicate organ, it may he said that every person Iras two 
distinct voices, the sinking, anil the spettkhi^ \()ice, be- 
tween the oncratioiis uT which there is little or no 
analogy. 

In singing, the sounds are formed in t!ie Lanjnx, 
which is situated immediately above, the windpipe; and 
the notes of the musical scale arc produced by the com- 
bined action of the muscles upon certain iiiembraiies in 
the ioterior of the larynx, which form an apertuie called 
the rima f'loiiidifi. 

In the higher notes of the scale, this aperture is propor- 
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How is it possible to represent a meadow, 
«qamelled with flowers, by sounds different 
from- those whicli would express tlje prosperous 

wind which swells the sails of Paris, when he 

* • * * 

carries oft' the beauteous Ileleii ? 

Pacsietlo and Sarti slijft’e with Haydn the 
"rcat merit of knowinjj how to distribute well 

— — ^ 

tionally and in the deeper intonations, the 

nienihiftncs are relaxed, and the Jlperlurc enlarged, lii 
spt'akiu*;, (lie gfottis acts unconsciously, and ^^e tones 
corusi'affi through all the internals of the key of the persons* 
v(*i< a. '^riiey.iday wilh incredible j'ckncss helueen the 
ke , Hole, through its :?rd, to th<‘ 5th a[>o\e, and, in 
forcible expression.'^, \>ill (lash fioni the lower octave to 
that the doidde octave. 

The office of the glottis in .singing, is the same witli 
tliat of tiv* Haff in iiiiiMical instruments, ami lire muscles 
are iiiarlc to act upon it with such jricci.sioii arid agility, 
that it surpasses the most expressive instruments, in 
rapidity and ruatness of execution. The desideratum of 
the art, is t<> iisi* both these voices 'at once, and so to Mend 
one with the other, as that neither jihall he injured. This 
is a rare facultv, whicji has perhaps not yet l>een attained in 
our language. >Vhcn we listen to vocal music in a language 
we do not niulerstaiid, we can then rearlily pertci\e the 
effort which is made to bring these voices together, and it 
then be^ome.s apparent, how liable words are to injure the 
beautiful sounds, which feeliiii; and sentiment induce. O. 
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the different parts of a work: and it is by 
met ns of this judicious internal e9onomy^ 
that PaesieU/o composes not merely an air^ 
but a whole opera, with two or three delight- 
ful passages. He disguises them, recalls them 
to the memory, collects them together, and 
gives them a more imposing air. Gradually, 
he gains upon the hearts of his auditors, 
makes them feel the sweetness of his least 
notes ; and thus produces that music of his, 
so fullc of graces, and so easy of comprehen- 
sion. Observe the Molinara, which you ar^ so 
fond of. Compare the accompaniments of the 
Pirro, for instance, with, those of the Ginetyra 
of Mayer ; or, if you would place a dandelion 
by the side of a rose, think of the acco/npani- 
ments in the Alcestis of Gluck. 

Some little time*, is necessary to enable us 
to understand ampsical pasjsage, so. as to feel 
it, and thoroughly, to enter into it. The most 
beautiful idea possible, prodnees only a tran- 
sient .sensation, if the composer docs not 
dwell on it. If he passes too soon to another 
thought, the gracefulness vanishes. Haydn is 
j|^mirablc in this part also, which is so cssen- 
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tial in symphonies^ where there is no expla- 
•nation by words, and which are not inter- 
rupted by any recitative or periqd of silence. 
Turn to the adagio of the quartett. No. 45 ; 
but all his works are full of similar examples. 
As'soon as the subject begins to be exhausted, 
he introduces an agreeable digression, and 
the pleasure ^is reprodiMje^, under different 
and interesling forms. He is sensible that 
in a •symphony, as in a p»cm, the episodes 
ought to adorn the subject, — not to tsause it 

t 

to he forgotten. In this respect, he is 
miifjtic. 

Observe, in tlic Four Seasons, the ballet 
of the peasants, which gradually becomes a 
fug’ue full of animation, and forms a charm- 
ing digression. 

The judicious disposition of the different 
parts of a symphony, produi^es in the* auditor a 
certain satisfaction, mingled with a pleasing 
tranquillity, a sensation, as it appears to me, 
similar to that produced upon the eye by the 
harmony of colours in a well-painted picture. 
Look dt the St. Jerome of Correggio ; the spec- 
tator does not enquire into the cause of hia 
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feeling's^ but involuntarily turns his steps to 
it ; which he returns to the Holy Sepi^lchre of- 
Caravag'g’io % only in consequence of a deter- 
mination to do so. Ill music, how many Cara- 
vaggios have we for one Correggio.!* but a 
picture may possess eat merit, without giving 
a sensible pleasure to the eye : such tire some 
of the works of the (J^ rracci, who^have inclined 
too much to the sombre, whereas, no music, 
which does not immediately please the caV, can 
be calked music. The science of sounds is .so 
indefinite, that one can be sure of nothing with 
respect to them, except the actual pleasure 
which they give. 

It is by means* of very profound combina- 
tions, that Haydn divides the musical thought, 
or air, amon^ the different instruments of the 
orchestra. Each l^as its part, and the part 
which suits it. I wish, my friend, that in the 


* This difference would be still more evident, if I could 
instance in the St. George of the Dresden gallery. The 
beauty of the Mary, the divine expression of the Mag- 
dalen, in the St. J^erome of Paris, do not leave time to 
iobsicve how finely this picture is painted. 
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ititerval between this letter knd my next^ you 
Qpuid go to your Conversatoire of Paris, where 
you say the symphonies of our composer are so 
well performed. 

’Try, when you hear them, if you can’ re- 
cogliise the truth of my reveries; if not, 
shew me no mercy, for either I have expressed 
myself ill, or my notions ^will be as real as 
those of the good lady, who fancied she saw 
in tho spots of the moon, happy lovers, 
bending towards each other. ^ 

Some ’writers of operas have also endea- 
voured to divide the exposition of their ideas 
between the orchestra, and the voice of the 
actor. They have forgotten that the human 
voice has this peculiar quality, that, as soon as 
it is heard, it draws the whole attention to it. 
We all unfortunately experience, as age comes 
on, that in proportion as our sensibility is 
diminished, and our knowledge increased, we 
become more attentive to the instruments. 
But, to the majority of those who are capable 
of feeling music, the more clearly and dis- 
tinctly the air is given, the greater the plea- 

« 

K 
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sure. The only exceptions kilolvn of to this 
remark^ are certain pieces of Mozart he 

is the La Fontaine of music ; and as those who 
have sought to in^itate the naivete of the first 
poet in the French language, ‘have produced 
nothing but sillihess, so those composers who 
attempt to follow Mozart, fall intb the most 
impertinent singularities. The sweetness of 
the melodies of this great man, gives a relish 
to all his chords; makes every thing pa§s. The 
Gerflian composers, whom I hear every day, 
renounce, with good reason, all pretensions to 
grace, though in a department where it is in- 
dispensible; they are always aiming at the 
terrible. The 'overture of the lightest comic 
opera resembles a battle or a burial. They 

say that the overture of the Frascatana is not 

# 

powerful enough in the harmony. 

They are like a painter who is ignorant of 
the art of shading, who knows nothing of the 
soft, and the tender, and* who tries, with all 
his might, to draw female portraits. He says 
to his pupils, in an oracular tone : ", Beware 
of imitating; that unfortunate Correggio, that 
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tiresome Paul Veronese^ ^be bard and rough, 
like me.” 

“ Un jour les Grenovilles se lev^ren^ 

£t direot aux Coucous^ Illustres compagnons/'' 

VoltairV ^ 


* ** One day the frogs arose» 

And said t<f the cuckoos, fllustrious comrades.’^ 


K S 



LETTER X. 


Salzburg, May 6, 1809. 

I HATE often hgard Haydn asked, which 
of his works he preferred : he replied. The 
Seven Words. I , will first "give you an oxpla- 
natioi}, of the title. About fifty years since, 
there was celebrated at Madrid and Cadiz, a 
service, called the entierro ; that is, the fu- 
neral of the Redeemer. The gravity and 
religious feeling^ of the Spanish people, in- 
vested this ceremony with extraordinary pomp. 
A preacher explained, in succession, each of 
the seven words ‘ pronounced by Jesus from 
the cross*; and the intervals left between each 
exposition, for tlie indulgence of the com- 
punction of the faithful, were to be filled up 
by a music worthy of the greatness of the 
subject. The directors of this sacred spec- 
tacle, caused an advertisement to be circulated 
throughout Europe, in which they offered a 
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considerable reward to any composer who 
shojild supply seven grand symphonies, ex- 
pressive of the sentiments which each of the 
seven words of the Saviour ought to inspire. 
Haydn alone . made the atteippt ; he sent 
those symphonies, in which, 

Spiega con tal pictate il suo concetlo, 

E il suon ihii tal dolcezza\**accoiii|)agna, 

Che al crudo inferno inteneriscc il petto/ 

• Dante. 

But of’ what use is it to praise them ? It 

• • 

is necessary to hear them with the feelings 
of a Christian, — to weep, believe, and shudder. 
Michael Haydn, the brother ,qf our composer, 
afterwards added words, and an air, to this 
sublime instrumental music. Without chans:- 
iiig* it ill any respect^ he rendered it an ac- 
companiment ; an immense labouV, which 
• would have daunted a Monteverde^ or a 


* His prayer is expressed in such touching accents, the 
sounds which accompany it are so soft, that the obduracy 
of hell is melted by them. 

& S 
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Palestrina. This additional air is for four 
Toices,* 

Some of Abe symphonies of Haydn vrere 
written for the holidays of the church.f 

c 

Through all the sorrow which they express, 
I fancy 1 can perceite the characteristic viva- 
city of Haydn, and here and tfiere, movements 
of anger, by whi(;l\ the author, perhaps, in- 


* From the preface to the original edition in score, 
published at Leipsic, by Messrs. Breitkopf and* H*Mel, it 
would appear that Haydn himself executed this workr He 
expresses himself as follows : ** Die Musik war ursprung- 
lich ohneText, und in dieser Gestalt ist sie auch gedruckt 
worden. Erst sp’aterhin wurde ich veranlasst, den Text 
pnterzulegen^ so dass also das Oratorium : ' Die sieben 
Worte des Heylandes am^Kreuze/ jezt zum Erstenmale 
bey Herrn Breitkopf and Hartcl, in Leipzig, als ein volL 
standiges, und was die Vokalmusik betriift, ganz neues 
Werk ersebnint.*' Wien,' im Marz, 1801 . Joseph Haydn. 

** The music was driginally^ without words, and in this 
form it has been printed. It is but lately that I had an 
opportunity of adding these ; so that, consequently, the 
pratdrio of * The Seven Words of the Saviour on the 
Cross/ appears now, for the first time, as a complete, 
and, as far as regards the vocal music, an entirely new 
work.” Vienna, March, 1801 . Joseph Haydn.* T. 

t They are in G major, D major, and C minor. 
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tended (o represent the Jews crucifying their 
Saviour. 

* 

The abstract, rny dear Louis, of what 1 
have often experienced, on hearing Haydn’s 
symphonies, .when I have endeavoured to 
trace how they came to .please me, is this. 

I first distinguished their general qualities, 
or the style which was common to all 
of them, and afterwards sought for the 
resemhiances which this style might have to 
that of well-known masters. The precepts 
given by Bach are found to be occasionally 
adopted. 'Something is taken from Fux, and 
Porpora, witli respect to the management, 
and display, of the different instruments; and 
in the ideal part, the author has developed 
some beautiful germs bf ideas contained in 
the works of the Milanese San Martini, and 
Jomclli. ' • 

But these slight traces of imitation are far 
from depriving him of the merit of possessing 
an original style, worthy of effecting the re- 
volution which it has actually produced in 
instrLvnental music. In the same way, it is 
not impossible thaj the lovely* Correggio may 
K 4 



bfuve taken some ideas from the sublime 
chiaro-scuro which forms the charm of^the 
Leda. the St. Jerome, and the Madonna alia 
ScodeUa, in the pictures of Pra Bartolomeo, 

f 

and* Lionardo , da Vinci. Neveptheless, he is 
justly considered as the inventor of a branch 
of the art, which has made the moderns ac- 
quainted with a s^qond source of ideal beauty. 
As the Apollo exemplifies the beauty of form 
and contour ; so- the 'Night' of Dresden, by 
its shades, and semi-tints, awakens in the 
mind, lost in a pleasing reverie, that sensa- 
tion of delight, which elevates and carries 
it out of itself, and which has been called the 
sublime. 
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LETTER XL 


Salzburg, May 11 , 1809 . 

Mu Friend, 

Notwithstanding a cast of physiognomy 
rather morose, and a short way of express- 
ing himself, which seemed, to indicate an ill- 
tempered man, the character of Haydn was 

gay, open, and humorous. This vivacity, it 

• • 

is true, was easily repressed by the presence 
of strangei's, or persons of superior rank. In 
Germany, nothing is sufierejl to level the dis- 
tinctions of society : it is the land of cere- 
mony. At Paris, the cordons hlem went to see 
d’Alembert in his garret • in Austria,^ Haydn 
never associated with any but the* musicians, 
his colleagues ; society, as well as himself, 
were doubtless, losers by this circumstance. 
His gaiety, and the copiousness of his ideas, 
well fitted him for the display of the comic in 
instrumental music, a genus almost new, and 

I * 

in which he would have made great progress ; 
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but to succeed in which, as in every thing 
that relates to comedy, it is indispensible that 
the author be in the habit of the mosf ele* 

c' 

gant society. Haydn was not introduced to 
. the gfeat world till the decline of. life, during 
his visits to London. ^ 

His genius naturally inclined hinu. to use 
his instruments so as to produce laughter. 

c • 

At the rehearsals, he frequently gave short 
pieces of this kiqd of music, in vfhich at 
present we have but little, to the performers 
his companions. You vrill, therefore, excuse 
me for imparting to you my little store' of 
comic erudition. 

The most ancmnt musical pleasantry with 
which I am acquainted, is, that of Merula,* 
one of the most profound, contrapuntists of 
an age when the air had not yet penetrated 
the music.* He composed a fugue represent' 

c 

ing some schoolboys reciting before their 
master the Latin pronoun sui, gua, guod, 
which they had not well learned. The con- 


* Merula. He flourished about 1630. 
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fusion^ the perplexity, the barbarisms of die 
scholar^ mingled with the exclamations of 
their enraged master, who exercises the ferule 
among them, had the happiest effect 

That musical Pindar, the yenetian llene- 

t 

delto Marcello, so grave and sublime in his 
sacred compositions, is the author ' of the 
well-known piece called Capriccw, in 
which he ridicules the castrati, whom he cor- 
dially detested. • 

Two tenors and two counter-tenors begin 

by singing together these three verses : 

^ • 

No, che lassik nei cori almi e beati. 

Non intraiio castrati, 

Perche scriito e in geral loco . . • • 

• • 

The^ soprano here interrupts them, in solo, 
and asks, 

Dite : che h scrittoT mai ? 

The tenors and counter-tenors reply in a very 
low key, . 

Arbor die non fra frutto 
Arda nel fuoco. 

On which, the soprano cries out at the other 
extremity of the scale, , « 


Ahi! ahi! 
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The effect of this expressive piece is in- 
credible. The extreme distances which the 

C' 

author has placed between the shrill tones of 
the unfortunate soprano, and the deep voices 
< of the tenors^ produces the most ridiculous 
melody in the world. ' 

The nasal uniformity of the Capuchins, who 
are even expressly forbidden to sing, or to 
deviate from the key, has furnished Jomclli 
with a subject for pleasantry. <• 

The elegant Galuppi, so well known by his 
comic operas, and his sacred music, has not 

, r 

thought it beneath him to set to music the 
singing of a synagogue, and a quarrel be- 
tween some fruil -women in the market of 
Venice. 

At Vienna, the mkhodical turn of the 
people , has set afiart a particular day for 
pleasantries of this sort.. About the middle 
of the eighteenth centufy, the eve of the 
festival of St. Cecilia was devoted to music 
in every family, and custom required that 
the gravest professors should, on that day, 
present th^ir friends with comic compositions. 
An Augustine- father, of the beautiful con- 
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vent of St. Fiorian^ in Austria^ took a singular 
text for the subject of his pleasantries: he 
composed a mass which^ without occasioning 
scandah has long had the privilege of making 
the sides both of the singers apd auditors ache « 
with laughter. • 

You fire acquainted with the humourous 
canons of Father Martini of Bologna, that of 
the Tipplers, that of the Bells, and that of the 
Old Nuns. 1 

The celebrated Clementi, the rival of Mo- 
zart in his compositions for the piano, has 
published at London, that land of caricatures, 
a collection of musical caricatures, in which 
he has mimicked the moj^ celebrated com- 
posers for the piano. Whoever has the slightest 
acquaintance with the manner of Mozart, 
Haydn, Koseluch, Sterkcl,i&c. and heqrs these 
little sonatas, composed of a prelude and a 
cadence, immediately guesses the master that 
is ridiculed : hii$ style is recognised, and espe- 
cially the little afl'ectations and errors, to 
which he is most subject. 

In 'the time of Charles VI., the celebrated 

» • 

Porpora lived at Vienna, poor and uncm- 



.ployed. His music did net please the impe- 
arial connoisseur^ as being too full of tiiUs 
and mordenii. Basse wrote an oratorio for 
the emperor, who asked him for a second. 
He entreated majesty to permit Porpofa 
to execute it. The emperor at first refused, 
saying that he did not like that capering style ; 
but, touched with Basse’s generosity, he at 

t f , 

length complied with his request. Porpora. 
having received q, hint from his friend, did not 
introduce a single triU in the whole oratorio. 
The emperor, surprised, continually repeated, 
during the rehearsal ; " ’Tis quite a difierent 
man; here are no trills !” But when tliey 
came to the fusue, which concluded the sacred 
composition, he observed that the theme com- 
menced with four trilied notes. Now you know 
that in fugues, the subject passes from one 
part to another, but does not change. When 
the emperor, who was^ privileged never to 

t 

laugh, heard in the full ..height of the fugue 
this deluge of trills, which seemed like the 
music of some enraged paralytics, he could no 
longer maintain his gravity, and laughed, 
perhaps for the first time in his life. In France, 
• 6 
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the land ef {rieasantry, this might have 
appeared misplaced ; but at Vienna, it was 
the commencement of Porpora’s fortune. 

Of all Haydn’s comic pieces, there remains 
but one ; that well known symphony, during 
which all the instrumeiks disappear, one after 
the other, so that at the conclusion, the 6rst 
violin is left playing by^ itself. This singular 
piece has given rise to three anecdotes, all 
of which are attested at. Vienna by eye-wit- 
nesses. Judge how 1 am embarrassed in 
making a selection. Some persons say that 

• I 

Haydn, perceiving that his innovations were ill 
received by the prince’s performers, determined 
to play a joke upon them., , 

He caused his symphony to be performed, 
without a previous rehearsal, before his high- 
ness, who was in the seefet. The embarrass- 
ment of the performers, who all thought they 
had made a mistake, and^ especially the con- 
fusion of the first violin, when at the end he 
found he was playing by himself, diverted 
the court of Eisenstadt. 

Others assert, that the prince, leaving deter- 
mined to dismiss all his band, except Haydn, 
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the latter imagined this ingenious way of re- 
presenting the general departure^ and the 
dejection of ^irits consequent upon it. Each 
performer left the concert-room as soon as 
his part was epded. I spare y<ou the third 
story.* « 

At another time, Haydn, desirous of di- 
verting the prince’s^cpmpany, went and bought 
at a fair near Eisenstadt, a whole basket-full 
of whistles, little fiddles, cuckoos, wooden 


* The biographer lias not mentioned another pleasantry 
which Haydn has introduced into a Sinfonia> called La 
DUtratta** Before commencing the last movement, the 
violins are directed to lower the fourth string, O, down to 
F. The instruments being thus prepared, the iiioveineiit 
commences with a pert and Joking subject, which is soon 
interrupted by a pause ; after which, the first violins begin 
to sound the open striligs, K and A, together, for two 
bars : and tlw same of i) and A, wdien they arrive at a 
passage where the lowered string F is directed to he scrcw'ed 
up gradually through four bars, so as to bring it in tone 
on the fifth bar. You are surprised ^t the caprice of the 
performers, who stop one after anotiicr, to tune their 
violins in the middle of the piece, and it is not till after 
twelve bars have been employed in this ludicrous way, that 
you are relieved from your embarrassment, and thc'subjcct 
is suflered to proceed. G, 
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trumjiets^ and oth«r such instruments as de> 
light children. He was at the pains of 
studying their compass^ and character^ and 
composed a most amusing symphony with 
these instruments only^ some, of which 'even 
executed solos : the cuckoo is the general bass 
of the piece. 

Many years afterwards, ^ when Haydn was 
in England, he perceived that the English, 
who were very fond of his uistrumental coin> 
positions, when the movement was lively and 
allegro, generally fell asleep during the 

i a 

andantes or adagios, in spite of all the beauties 
he could accumulate. He therefore wrote an 
andante, full of sweetness,. /ind of the most 
tranquil movement ; all the instruments 
seemed gradually to die away ; but, in the 
middle of the softest pmnmil/to, striking^ up all 
at once, and reinforced b^ a stroke on the 
kettle-drum, they mdde the^ slumbering audi- 
ence start. 



LETTER XIL 


Salzburg, May 17, 1809. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 

t, i ^ 

We have, for a sufficient length of time, 
followed Haydn ki a career where he was 
unquestionably superior; let us now see 
what he was in vocal music. We possess 
compositions of his in the three following 
genera, viz. Masses, Operas, and Oratorios. 

We can do Uttlc more than conjecture 
what Haydn was in theatrical music. 

The operas which he composed for prince 
Esterha^zy^ perisheQ in the conflagration of 
the archives of Eisenstadt, which, together 
with Haydn’s house, wfere • burned to the 
ground. He thus lost most, of his compo> 
sitions in this department. The only ones 
preserved, are the Armida, La vera Costanza, 
and the Ipeziale, which were, perhaps, the 
least valuable. 
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When ^omelU ’Went to Padua, to write an 
opera, he perceived that the vocal perform- 
ers, both male and female, were utterly des- 
titute of merit, and were, moreover, not at 
d.U desirous of displaying any, — “Wretches,”’ 
said he to them, “I’ll* make the orchestra 
sing; the opera shall rise to the clouds, 
and you shall go to the <^eyil.” . 

The band of Prince Esterhazy, though 
not altogether so bad as that of Padua, was 
not very capital; besides, Haydn, attached 
to his cotmtry by a thousand ties, did not 
leave it till the decline of his life, and never 
wrote for public theatres. 

These considerations ar« .preparatory, my 

dear Louis, to tlic confession which I am 

* • 

about to make, relative to the dramatic 
music pf our author. 

He had found instrumental music in its 
infancy; vocal mnsfe, on the contrary, was 
at the height of .its glory when he appeared. 
Pergolese, Ia;b, Scarlatti, Guglielmi, Pic- 
cini, and twenty others, had carried it to a 
degree’ of perfection, which has ne^ver since 
been reached, or at least ^urpai^ed, except 

JL 2 
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by Cimarosa and Mozart. " Haydn did not 
rise to the beauty of the melodies of these 
celebrated men. It must be allowed^ that 
in this genils he has been surpassed by 
' his contemporaries Sacchini, Cimarosa, Zin- 
garelli, Mozart, &c.' and even by his suc- 
cessors, Tarchi, Nazoliui, Fioravariti, Pari- 
nelli, &c. <■ ( , 

You, who are fond of seeking in the men- 
tal constitution df artists the causes of the 
qualities observable in their works, will per- 
haps agree with me iu the idea I have 
formed of Haydn. It will not be disputed 
that he had a vast and vigorous imagination, 
endowed, in a supreme degree, with a cre- 
ative power; but, perhaps, he did not .possess 
an equal share of sensibility : and yet, unless 
an author have th^ misfortune to be afflicted 

I 

with this, he cannot describe love, he cannot 
write vocal, or dramatic music. That natural 
hilarity and jo) fulness of character, which I 
have before alluded to, never allowed a cer- 
tain tender sentiment of melancholy to ap- 
proach this trafiquil and happy spirit. Now, 
in order to compose, as well as to hear, dra- 
2 
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malic music^ a man should be able to say 
.ivith Jessica, 

f 

** I'm never merry when I hear sweA music." 

Merchant of Yencce, act S. scene 1. 

’ * 

*A certain degree of tenderness and melan> 
choly is^so necessary to find pleasure in the 
Cantatrici pUlane,* or in the Nemici generosi.f 
The reason of this is evident: if you are in 
a gay humour3 your imagination does not 
wish to be diverted from ' the images which 
occupy it. 

iinothdr reason is^ that in order to command 
the feelings of his auditors, it is necessary that 
Haydn’s imagination should be perfectly at 
liberty ; as soon as it is fettered by words, it 
loses fts character : written scenes appear to 
recall 11*^100 often to matters of sentiment; 
» Haydn, therefore, will afways hold the first 
place among landsca^rc-painters : he will be 
the Claude Lorraine of music, but he will 


* A chef-d’ceuvre of Flora vanti, highly esteemed at 
Paris, 

t A highly comic opera of the admirable Cimarosa. 



nerer occupy ii? the that1s/*Jn 

wholly sentimental, the place of Raphael.* 


The canzonet3, which Haydii wrote during his T'^si- 
dence in this country, are but little known on the conti- 
nent, and must surely have been absent from the aatlior's 
recollection When he wrotie the aboVe remaiki. Yn ouV 

« c f 

opinion, they completely refute any idea of Haydn’s ih- 
ability to excel in the vocal, or sentimental, departments 
of music. * 

^he first of them, 

My mother, bids me bind my hair,” 

may be considered as a perfect exhibition of the line of 
beauty in music. Tb^ intervals through which the melo'dy 
passes arc so minute, so soft, and delicate, that all the 
ideas of grace and loveliness are awakened in &e mind, 
and wc admire the genius which could so#accompaDy 
this beautjful song without injuring its simplicity. 

The next, 'on Absence, 

c 

L 

“ The season comes when first we met,” 

t 

pre^nts a pivfure, in which all thg sombre hues of even- 
ing are blended with a ntasierly hand. In the former were 
dispia\e(l the enlivening tints of the morning, tiut here 
noitiing sparkles: — a fixed melancholy pervades the piece. 
In the last couplet, w'e feel the imterrogatory poweiu of 
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You vrill say,' timt he who actually pos* 
»esses . this place was the gayest of men. 
Doubtless^ Cimarosa was gay ip the world : 
what can. a man do better P but I should be 
sorry, for the sake of my theory, if love or* 


music, and our dejcctioil is for a time relieved ; but we 
soon ^return to the gloom and despondency in which we 
were before involved. 

The Canzonet on Fidelity, 

* “ Wh^le hollow burst the rushing winds/' 

exhibits a faithful attachment under an excess of misery. 
,The $rst strokes of the symphonj^ awaken ' in us a senti- 
ment of terror ; and the boldness of the accompaniment 
raises ideas correspondent with the grand natural imagery 
to which it refers. In the midst of rhis tempest of the 
feelings, some soft rays occasionally intervene^ to cheer 
• us with hope ; but the harmony, in rapid trcti;jjition», hur- 
ries us back ‘again into its /iarkestVeccsses. Tn the two la-st 
lines, the clouds of despair bieakiind vanish, and the in- 
spiring melody of the major key suddenly bursts upon us 
in a flood of radiant harmony. 

Such, in short, is our idea of these elegant conipositious, 
,^that we would challenge any author, in any laiignugc, to 
produce their equal in simple gracefqlness, gnd exquisite 
sensibility. G. . 

l4 



m 

revenge had never made' a fool of him. 

Did not one of the most agreeable* of his 

successors, a short time since, pass a whole 

night, in the month of January, jn the most 

disagreeable place possible, ill expectation 
* * . * 
that a lively female singer would fulfil the 

promise she had made him ? 

I would lay a wag^r, that Cim^arosa's gaiety 

did not consist in epigrams and repartees, 

like that of Gentil' Bernard.* 

You see, my friend, that my devotion to 

my saint does not carry me too' far. I place 

the writers of symphonies in the class of 

landscape, and the composers of operas in 

that of hikorical 'painters. Twice or thrice 

only, has Haydn risen to this grand. genus; 

and then he was Michael Angelo, and Lio- 

nardo da Vinci. 


* Pierre Joseph Bernard, born in 1710 ; died 1779. 
The politeness of his manners, and the smartness of his 
repartees, obtained for him the epithet, ‘ Qtntil,' by which 
he is here ' designlited. His poetry chiefly con^sts of 
anacreontic, and epigrammatic pieces. T. 


m 
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Let us console ourselves ; we shkll see his 

talent re-appear^ when we come to speak of 

his sacred music and his oratorios. In the 

latter more especially^ which afford a better 

opportunity ’ for the display 'of the Pindaric’ 

than of the dramatic genius^ he was again 

sublime* and augmented the glory he had 

acquired as ^ jsymphonisk • 

1 perceive that^ through a desire of being 

impartial I . am, perhaps, * doing injustice to 

our fripnd. Have you ever heard his Ariadne 

in Naxo^? * All my calumnies shall be re- 
* . 

ferred to their proper places.* 


* Wliat we have seen of his Ariadne in Naxos, is far 
from lessening our estimation of his talent for the opera. 
He who composed the air, Tesf^J}, mio beh,** and imparted 
such tenderness to sounds, must have been capable of 
excelling in every depardtment of the art. The recitatives 
are not a tissue of coinmon-placd resolutions, which tire 
the ear, and relax** the attention; but are enlivened and 
interspersed with the most finished strains of melody. 
The pleasure we derived in perusing this morceuu, con- 
vince.% us, that the musical world has reason to lament 
the conflagration at Eisenstadt, whmh destmyed his dra- 

matic writings. G. 



i am 6f opitiion^ tint masic differs from 
painting, and from the other fine arts, in 
this : that in the former, the physical plea- 
sure, received by the sense of hearing, is 
' more powerful *and essential than the intel- 
lectual enjoyment. This physical pleasure is 
the basis of music ; and, 1 am inclined to 
think, that the earcis still more gratified than 
the heart, in hearing Madame Barilli sing, 

Voi che sapete 
Ciie cosa e amore* 

A fine chord enchants the ear, a fiilse note 
tortures it: yet, neither of these say any 
thing intelligible < 40 the mind ; nothing -that 
we could write down if required, {t only 
gives it either pain or pleasure. It appears, 
that of all'the orgatfs of sense, the ear is most 
easily affected by .agreeable or unpleasant 
impressions. The, smell, * and the touch, are 
also very susceptible of pleasure or pain. The 
eye is the. least sensible of all, and has very 
little perception of physical pleasure. Show 
a beautifu} pietpre to a boor, he will expe- 
rience no great delight, because the gratifi- 



cation 'arising froln -Iflic sight of a fine picture, 
n almost entirely intellectual. He will cer- 
tainly prefer a gaudy sign-paipting to the 

dhrisA calling St. Matthew,” of Louis Ca- 
racci. Let ’him, on the other hand, bear a* 
fine air well sung, he will, perhaps, manifest 
some signs of pleasure ; while an ill-sung air 
will give hiin some pain., ,Go to the Museum, 
on a Sunday, you will find the passage, at a 
certdiii part of the gallei^, blocked up by 
the crowd collected before a picture : and 
every Sunday the same. You would suppose 
it is a master-piece: — by no means; ’tis a 
daub of the German school, representing the 
last Judgement. The populace are fond of 
seeing, the grimaces of the damned. Follow 
the same people to the spectacle, exhibited 
gratis in the evening, .you will soe them 
applauding, with traaspott, the airs sung by 
Madame Brancliu ; ' though, in the morning, 
the pictures of»Paul Veronese were without 
meaning to them. 

Hence I conclude, that if, in music, the 
physical pleasure, which is, the, principal 
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thing, be sacrificed to any other object, what 
we hear is no longer music ; it is noise 
which offends our ears, under pretence of 
moving our hearts ; and this, I think, is the 
' reason why I could never hear any of Gluck's 
operas through with {pleasure. Adieu. 
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letter xm.* 


^Sahburg, May 18, 1809. 

MeloAv, that is to say, that agreeable suc> 
cession of analogous soujids which pleasantly 
affects the ear, without ever offending it ; the 
melo(ly, for instance, of thd air, 

• Signora Contessina/ 


^ I speak so often of the Matrimonio tegrtto^ which is 
Cimarosa's master-piece, and 1 consider as well 

known at Paris, that 1 have been advised to givc^a short 
abstract of the piece, for 4ho$c amateurs who reside 
elsewhere. 

Geronimo, a rich merchant ot^Veuice, who ^as rather 
deaf, had* two daughters, Caroline and Elisette. The 
lovely Caroline had recenjly consented to inarrx , secretly, 
Paolino, her father's head clerk but the old man 


(a) The piece opens with two duets, full of tenderness, 
which explain the plot, and excite an iiiiniediate interest 
in the* lovers, Cura, cara, is the cominencemeiit of the 
first duet, and the words, lo H iattio perthe uniti, of 
the second. 



sun^ by madame Barilli in the Matviniotno 
tegreto, is the principal means by ^hich 
this physical pleasure is produced. The has- 


was aiming at nobility, and they were greatly embarrassed 
how to make known their marriage to him. Paoliiio, who 
sought every opportunity of cultivating his good graces, 
had arranged a match for Elisette, the eldest daughter, 
with the count Robinson. Geroniino is delighted with 
the prospect of being allied to a title, and of seeing his 
daughter a countess, (h) The count arrives, and is pre- 
sented to the family, (c) The charms of Caroline make 
him change his intention ; he informs Paolino, Caro- 
line’s lover, that he is going to demand her in marriage, 
instead of Elisettc, and that in order to bring the old mer- 


^ c 

(h) He sings the fine counter-tenor air, Le orecchie 
spalancate, in which the truest ridicule, and t!ic most 
affecting sentiment, are siin'iilarly united. We laugh at 
Gergnimo, but we love him ; and every odious feeling is 
removed 'h'omcthe mind oY the spectator through all the 
remainder of the piece. ‘ 

(cj He sings, as he enters, the air, Senza far cerin^onfe* 
( d) II cor mha in^annaio. Afterwards follows a fine quar- 
telt, describing the most profound passion, without any 
uiixturc of ineialicholy. This is one of those pieces which 
best mark the difference of the routes followed by Cim^- 
rosa and Mozart. Imagine the latter treating the subject 
of this quartette 


3 
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mony comes Afterwards. It is the air which 
is the chariis of music, said Haydn, inces> 
santly. It is also that which it is most diffi> 


chant to consenl to the exchange^ a matter of little con- 
sequence in a mere match of convenience, he will be satis- 
fied with a pprtion of 50,000 crowns, instead of 100,000 as 
agreed on.^'e^ Elisettc, who is highly offended at the 
count’s coldness, surprises him, kissing the hand of Caro- 
line, and reports his conduct to Fidalma, the old mer* 
chaut’s»sister,^/J who, for her par ^ thinks that her great 
fortune renders herself a very eligible ruatcli for Paolino, 
GeroniiiKV who is deaf, does not clearly understand the 
county proposal, or the cooiplaiuts of Elisette, (g ) and 
falls into a passion, which concludes the first act. (h) 

The second contains a dispute between the count and 
Gcronimo: it is the famous duet, Jiafo incorpo arete: 
the despair of Caroline, who is Ihi’efltened with the con- 
vent ; lliv proposal of Fidalma to PaoIino;fi\) and the 


(e) A touching duct, which Paolino coniinor^ces with 

the beautiful address : Deft Signore I * 

(f) Air: Fo vogiio sv^^irrar la vtmi e la cittd, 

(g) Air: Voi credete che i spost fct rian come i phbei. 

(h) We never find in Mozart passages of this sort,- 

master-pieces of spirit and gaiety ; but, at the same time, 
such an air as Dove son i bei momenfiy in the mouth of 
Caroling, would have described her situation in a manner 
more affecting. m 

(i ) Aif : Ma con un marito via megUo at std. 
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cult to produce. « Patience ahd study are 
sufficient for the composition of agreeable 
accords, but, the invention of a fine air is a 

I 

f ' 

jealousy of Caroline, vfho sings a noble air, which has 
been suppressed at Paris, and which is the air d pretm- 
tion of the piece: 

PriA the spunti in del Vaurora, 

Before the dpwn in heaven appear. , 

She forgives Paolino, who informs her of the measures 
which he has taken for their secret departure. 

The count and Elisette meet, in going to the salobn for 
torches, as they are about to retire to their apartments for 
tlie night. The count declares, that he cannot marry 
her. (k) About midnight, the trembling Caroline ap- 
pears with her lover. As they cross the saloon, to make 
their escape, they hear a noise still in the hoAse; and 
Paolino returns, with his wife, to her chamber. Elisette, 
whom jealousy preventsVrom sleeping, hears some persons 
talking in the chamber, thinks that it is the count, and 
calls her father, ('/J. and her aunt, who had already retired 
to rest. They knock af the door of Caroline’s room : she 
comes out with her lover. Every thing is discovered; and 


( k) Very beautiful air of FarineJIi : Signorina, to non 
t/amo* 

(Ij Air : Ilxontt $ta chiu$o €on mia zereltina* 
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Work of genius. ’I have often tiiought, that 
if there. were a musical academy in France, 
tha examination of the candidates might be 
easily arranged. They need only be requested 
tb send ten lines of music, no. more. Mozart 
would write, • 

* Voi che sapete/’ Figar<^. 

Oimarosa, * • * 

Da che il caso k disperftto.’^ MatrimokIo. 

Paesiello, 

^ Quelli 1^.*’ LaMolinara. 

But what would Mr and Mr , and 

Mr , write? 

» » 

at the entreaty of the colint,* who addresses the father 
in the fine air, 

Ascoltatt un uom del hiondo : * * 

Listen to a man of the^ world : 

and who, in order to obtain Carolifae's pardon, consents 
to marry Elisette, the Covers are forgrvcn. 

This piece was originally written by the celebrated Gar- 
rick. In the English play* the character of tlie sister is 
atrociotij, and the whole draiQa dark and gloomy. The 
Italian piece, on the contrary, is a spoitive little comedy, 
in which the music is very happily introduced. 

M 

» 
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The truth is/ a. fine air needs neither wna- 
ments nor accessories in order to please. 
Would you know whether it be really fine ? 
Strip it of its accompaniments. We may say 
of a*beautiful melody, what Aristenaete^ said 
of his mistress: 

3 

t 

Induitur foi'mosa est ; exuitur ipsa forma est : 

Beauteous when robed ;^utirobed» she is beauty’s self. 

As for the music of Gluck, to which you refer, 
Caesar said to a poet, who was reciting some 
verses to him, " You sing too much to be 
reading, and read too much to b&singmg.” 
Occasionally, however, Gluck has found the 
way to the heart, either in delicate and tender 
airs, i%s in the fanientations of the Nymphs 
of Thessaly over the# tomb of Admeius ; or 
in strong and vibrating notes, as in the scene 
of Orpheus aud tho Furies. 

It is the same with music in a composition, 
as with love in nhe heart, — unless it reign 
sovereign there, unless every thing be sacri- 
ficed to it, it is not love. 

This granted, how are we to obtaiq a fine 
air ? Bip the same means, exactly, as Cor* 
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neille found his Qu’il mowrut.* Hundreds 
of lMhai*pe$ f can make passable tragedies ; 
they rank with the professors of deep harmony, 
who Abound in Germany. Their music is 
correct, it is> learned, it is elaborate ; if has 
only one fault, — it makes *us yawn. 


A celebrated passage in Corneille's tragedy of “ Horace/* 
The subject is the combat between the lloratii, and Cii- 
riatii, as related by Livy. In Ac* iii. Scene 6, Julia, a 
Roman lady, informs Horatius, the father, that all is lost 
for Rome ;* that two of his sons have already fallen, and 
that the surf ivor has only saved himself by flight* Tliis 
stratagem, by which he divided, and, ultimately, overcame 
his opponents, the old man considers as the effect of 
cowardice; and, with true Roinai\ j»pirit, more afflicted 
by the supposed degeneracy of his remaining son, than by 
the loss of the two who have gloriously perished, he breaks 
forth into indignant imprecations on the poltroon who has 
thus disgraced the family ^ame. Julia intercedes for him, 
by asking, “ What would you have him do, against three 
The father replies, in ths words here quoted, ‘‘ Qu*ii 
mourui^** die. * i 

Voltaire says of this*passage, that there is nothing com- 
parable to it in all antiquity. T. 

t Laharpe wa^ tutor to Alexander, the present emperor 
of Russi^. Our author’s opinion of his litera%^jalents, is 
sufficiently evident ; and we Ij^lieve it is shared by most 
of his countrymen. ' ‘ T. 

M 2 
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In my opinion, .to produce a musical Cor- 
neille, requires the fortunate union of an 
exquisite ear to an impassioned heart. It is 
necessary that these two kinds of sensation 
should be so combided, that even in his most 

c 

gloomy moments, when he thinks his mistress 
fiuthless, the young Sacchini should' jTeel plea- 
sure from a few notes accidentally hummed 
by >a passenger, hitherto such minds have 
been produced oply in the regioifs of .Vesu- 
vius. What is the reason of this? I can- 
not tell you, but look at the list 6f great 
musicians. “ 

The German music is spoiled by the fre- 
quency of modulation, and the richness of 

the chords. This nation is fond of learning 

<> 

in every thing, and ‘ would unquestionably 
have a better music, or rather a music more 
after the Italian style, if its young men were 

c 

less attached to science,^ and rather fonder of 

C 

pleasure. Take a walk in Gottingen; you 
will see a number of tall, fair, young men, 
rather pedantic, rather melancholy, walking 
with a springing gait, scrupulously exacf to' 
their hobi? ot study, led away by their. 
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imagination^ but scarcely ever by their pas- 
sions. • 

The ancient Flemish music* was only a 
tissue of chords^ destitute of ideas. .They 
made their music as they madb their pictures ; 
a great 4eal of labour^ a great deal of pa- 
tience, and nothing more. 

• ’ 

The amateurs throughout Europe, with 
the exception of the French, think the melody 
of a neighbouring nation 'jerking and irre- 
gular ; . at once, trailing and barbarous ; 
and,, above all, wearisome. The melody 
of the English is too uniform, if, indeed, 
they can be said to possess any.* It is the 


* If by aational melody,, be understood those airs, and 
•oog tunes, which partake of tlvs peculiar character of 
the people amongst whom they \ire found, jt must be al- 
lowed that we have none. • 

It is probable that the first regular airs were introduced 
into this country, by^the Troubadours, or Minstrels, from 
France. But in the musical records of the sixteAith and 
seventeenth centuries, we find scarcely aiiy^thiiig that 
will bear the name of melody. .Even the best regulated 
strains &re constructed with so little reference to harmony, 
that the intervals seem to follow one another more by 
chance than design. 


It 3 . 
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same vrith the Ri;^iaas ; strange tp 9&y« 
with the Spaniards. Who could have ima- 
gined, that„a land so favoured by the sun, 
thp country of the Cid, and of those martial 
troubadours \yko were to be found even in 
the armies of Charles should have pro- 
duced no distinguished mu^cianis? That 

■ » ■ »■' I fi l if — ,mm , • I i 

Our* countryman, Purcell was the first who connected 
melody with language, and laid the basis of English song 
in the national air of Britons, strike hme'^ 

He was, also, the inventor of the Catch ; a species of 
music peculiar to this country. 

His compositions of this kind, were written for the 
amusement of the piofligate court of Charles II. Many of 
them are fine examples of canon, and fugue ; and had they 
been associated with less exceptionable words, would 
have been universal favourites. 

The Glee is of later introduction, and was probably 
derived from the ancient^Madrigal. Though its appellation 
seems to denote, that mirth and jollity are its peculiar 
department, it is of a more serious cast than the former ; 
and has been earned,* by the taste and genius of Webbe, 
to a degree of perfection, which exeStes the admiration of 
foreigners.^ 

The Anthem is another species of music exclusively onr 
own ; and, in general, our sacred music is highly respect- 
* able, whero that department of the service is at all at- 
tended to ii^otlr churches. G. 
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brave nation, so' capable of great things, 
whose romances breathe such sensibility and 
melancholy, possesses no more ;lhan two or 
diree distinct airs. It should seem, that the 

a 

l^^aniards afe not fond of a* multiplicity of * 
ideas in their affections*; one or two only, 
but deep* constant, and indestructible. 

There is npt sufficient^ distinctness in the 
music of the Orientals, it resembles more a 
prolonged cry, than any soH of air. 

In I^y, an opera is composed of an air, 
and pf accompaniments, or instrumental mu> 
sic. The latter is rendered entirely subser- 
vient to the former, and is used only to in- 
crease the effect of it; though occadondlly 
the description of some striking natdhil 
scenery, gives a ptoper opportunity for the 
instrumental music to disjilay itself. ,lnstru- 
ments, having a more extensive compass than 
the human voice, and a greater variety of 
sounds, can represent things which the voice 
cannot: such, .for instance, as a tempest, or 
a forest disturbed by the nocturnal bowlings 
of savage beasts^ 

Itt an opera, the instruments may give, 

M 4 » 



from time to timf^ tho3e energetic^ disUnet^ 
and characteristic touches^ which give life to 
the whole compo^itioa. As^ for instance, the 
orchestra passage in the quartetto of the first 
^t ,df the Mati^monio segimto, which follows 

t^ words> ^ 

\ ^ 

Cosi iin poco il aoo orgoglio. ' 

e r r 

ideydn, accustomed to give himself up to 
^e^reof his imagination, and to wield the 
orchestra as Hercules did his club, when con- 
Btnined to follow the ideas of a poet,' and to 
moderate his instrumental luxuriancy, appears 
lilte a giant in fetters. The music is well 
constr|ieted^ bu| there is no longer any 
gieniqs, or nature. All bis brilliant 
e^pality disappears ; and, wondeHul to say, 
the man who exalts the importance of melody, 
pn every ^occasion, and who is continually 
recurring to this doctrine, forgets it in his 
own works. In the same manner our fimhion- 
able authors extol, in inflated periods, the 
beautiful simplicity of the writers of the age 
ofliOuisXIV. ' . 

Haydn himself, in some degree, allowif his 
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mediocrity in thh genus, ‘He says, that if 
he had, had an opportunity of passing a few 
years in Italy, of hearing the delightful 
voices, and studying the masters of the Nea- 
politan school, he should haye succeeded as • 
well in the opera as he has done in instru- 
mental, music. This 1 am doubtful of: ima- 
gination and sensibilitjr ^are two different 
things. A man may write the fifth book of 
the Eneid, describe funereal games with a 
brilliant and majestic touch, paint the com- 
bat of bares and Ehtellus, and yet be unable 
• * 

to make Dido die in a natural and affecting 
mahner. The passions cannot be contem- 
piated like the setting sun« At Naples, na- 
ture offers a beautiful sun-set twenty times in 
a month, to a Claude Lorraine; but whence 
did Raphael take the expression of his Ma- 
donna deUa seggiola ? — from his owA mind. 
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.LETTER XIV. 


Salzburg, May 1809. • 

You are desirous^ my dear Louis, that 1 
should write to Nicies, to obtain some intel- 
ligenc.e respecting the music of that country. 
Since 1 refer to it so frequently, you say, 1 
ought to make you acquainted with it. You 
have heard it said, that the music becomes 
more original ui proportion as we advance 
towards the south of Italy. You love the 
delighf^l PardieQope which inspired VirgU : 
you envy his lot. Wearied with revolution- 
ary storms, you wish you could say : 

me tempore* ^ulcis alebat 
Part&nope, studiis fiorentem ignobilii otj» 

Lastly, you obsei've, that* as the music which 
was composed there, during •the times of this 
happy repose, was intended to please the 
Neapolitans, and has so well accomplished 
its object, it by a native of the country 
that it ought to be judged. 
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What you deshre is alri^dy done. The 
following sketch of the music of the Nea- 
poljijtan school^ was given me soyie years 
by a tall abb4^ wedded to his violoncello, 
a*nd a constant frequenter of the theatre 
of San Carlo, where I believe he has not 
missed a single performance for forty years. - 
1 am only & translator,, ^nd have made no 
alteration in his opinions, with which 1 do 
not dhtirely agree. You •will observe that 
he does not even mention Cimarosa ; the 

s 

reason of this is, that, in 1803, it was not ad- 

• • 

viseable to name him at Naples. 

Naples October 10, 1003. 
Esteemed Friend, 

“ Naples has had four schools* of vocal 
and instrumental music ; but only three exist 


* Although more *money is expcuucu upon music in 
England than in any other country in Europe, wje ha\!e 
no national estoblislimeot for the study of the art. Italy, 
and Gej*maiiy, have long had their academies, from which 
we are under tlie necessity of importing the tsdent which 
distinguishes our musical representations. 



at this day, which contain about two hun- 
dred and thirty pupils. Each school has a 
different uniform. The scholars of Santa 
Maria di Loretto are dressed in white ; 
those of La PieU in turquoise, or sky blue. 


France, though a nation of less musical pretension than 
ourselves, has, in the qpidst of her revolution, established 
her Conservatoire, a sort of musical university, vrhere 
eveiy branch of the art has its separate school, and pro- 
fessor, and in which all the science of the present day 
is displayed. 

Were the sinecure funds, and nominal professors, at- 
tached to Gresham College, and to both the universities, 
employed agreeably tcT their original destination, an aca- 
demy ^ music might be established in this country supe- 
rior to any similar institution in Europe. A musio-hall 
of sufficient magnitude^ should be erected, in which the 
students (^srould be calM upon to exhibit, monthly, be- 
fore the public. To this should be attached a library, 
where every author in the art should be required to de- 
posit the copy-right of his works, and thus would be pre- 
served from perishing, those early writers, many of whom 
must otherwise soon be lost. 

Such an institution, attached to the sister art in Somer- 
set-House, and directed by the well-known taste and 
judgment of the Rfegent, would be an ornament to his 
reign, and an'honour to the country. G. 
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whence they are 'sometimes called Turchmi; 
those of Sant' Onofrio in puce colour and 
white. It is from these schools that 'the 
greatest musicians of the world have pro- 
Seeded ; which is very n&tura)^ for our fcoun-,* 
tfy is fonder of music ^an any other. The 
great composers whom 'Naples has produced, 
lived at the beginning of the eighteenth cen> 
tury. 

" It is proper that we .should distinguish 
the composers who have occasioned revolu- 
tions in music in general, from those who 
cultivated only one species of it. 

" Among the former, we shall place before 

every other Alessandro Scprlatti, who ;nnust 

he considered as the founder of the modem 
• . . . % 

art of music, since it is to him. that we owe 
the science of counterpoint. He was a native 
of Messina, and died about 1735. * 

a 

" Porpora died in poverty about. 1770, at 
the age of ninety. He has vtritleu many 
works for the theatre, which are stilli re- 
garded as models ; and his cantatas are even 
superior. 

" Leo was his pupil, and surpassed his 
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master. He died in 174Si at the age of forty- 
two. His manner is inimitable : the air 

Misero pargoletto, 

id his Demophoon^ is a chef-d'oeuvre of ex- 

: 

pression. 

'' Francesco Durante was born at Grumo^ 
a village near Naples. The glory of render- 

s 

ing counterpoint easy was reserved for him. 
The cantatas of Scarlatti, arranged as ducts, 
t consider as his finest works. 

" At the head of the musicians of the second 
order, we shall place Vinci, the father of all 
who have written for the theatre. His merit 
consists in uniting great expression to a pro- 
found knowledge* of counterpoint llis best 
work is the Artaxerxes of Metastasio. He 
died in 17^, in the flower of his age; 
poisoned, ^as it is«said, by a relative of a 
Roman lady, for whom^hc had an attach- 
ment. * 

"Giambattista Jesi, was 'Corn at Pergola, 
in die March of Ancona, from which cir- 
cfomstance he was called Pcrgolese Hp was 
brought yp in one of the schools of Naples, 
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under Durante, and died in 1733, at the age 
of twenty-five. He was a true genius. His 
immortal works are the Stabat Mater, the air 
Si cerca se dice in the Olimpiade, and the 
Serva maestri in the bdffa ^euus. Fa&er , 
Mhrtini has remarked, that Pergolese was so 
superior jn this last department, and had 
such a natural inclination for it, that there 
are comic su^ects even m the Stabat Mater. 

In ggaeral, his style is m^ancholy and ex- 
pressive. 

" Ha^e, called the Saxon, was a pupil of 
Scarfatti, 'and was the most natural composer 
of his time. 

“ Joinclli was born at Aversa, and died in 

177.5. He has displayed a cbmpreheMive 

• > 

genius. The Mkerere, and the Benedktus, 
are his finest works in the^ noble and simple 
style ; the Armida, and fphigenia; the best 
• of his compositions «for the theatre. He was 
too fond of the instruments. 

a 

" David Perez, who was born at Naples, 
and died about 1790, composed a Credo, 
which} in certain solemnities, is still sung in 
the church of the Fathers o^ the Dratorio, 

2 
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where people still go to hear it as ori- 
ginal. He was one of the latest composers 
who maintained the rigour of counterpoint. 
He has laboured with success for the church 
and <the theatre. 

' f. 

Tractta, the master and companion of 
Sacchinb in the Conservatorio of Saint Mary 
of Loretto^ pursued the same career as his 

♦ J 

pupil. He had more art than Sacchini^ 
who is considered having more genius. 
The character of .Sacchini is ease^ full of 
gaiety. Among his serious compositions are 
distinguished Ihe recitative Berenice che fm ? 
with the air which follows it. 

“ B^hj bom in Germany^ was educated 
at Naples. He is a favourite^ on account of 
the tenderness which breatlies in his compo- 
sitions. The mus?c which he wrote for the 
duet 

Se mai piik sar6 g^^loso, 

appears to advantage even amongst the airs 
which jthe most excellent masters have com- 
posed to these words. Bach may be said to 
have been partici|jiarly successful in express- 
ing irony: 
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" All these proiessors died about 1780 
“ Piccini has rivalled Jomelli in the noble 
style. Nothing can be superior tp his duet 

‘Fra queste ombre iqeste^ o cara! 

• • , 

Perhaps he ought to be accounted the founder 

of the present bulFa theatre. 

'' PaesiellOj Guglielmi^ and Anfossi, are 
the most celebrated of *his disciples. But 
notwi^stauding their ^orks^ the decline of 
music at Naples is evident and rapid. 
Adieu.”t 


.dSras of some composers. 


Durante^ 

bora 

1093: 

died 1755. 

Lee, 

— 

4694, 

— 

1745. 

Vinci, 

— 

1705, 

— 

1732. 

Hasse, 

— 

17(fe, 

— 

1759. ‘ 

Handel, 

— 

1684, 

— 

1759. 

Galuppi, 

% 

17035 

— 

1785. 

Jomelli, 

* WWP 

1714, 

— 

1774. 

Porpora, 

— 

1685, 

— 

1767. 

Benda, 

— 

1714, 

— 

• • • • 

Piccini, 

— 

1728, 


1§00. 

Sacchini, 

— 

1735, 

— 

1786. 
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paesiello. 

born. 

1744, 

died «... 

Guglieltni^ 

— 

1727, 

— 1801, 

< « 

Anlbssij 

— 

1736, 

— 1775. 

Sarti, 

— 

1730, 

1802. 

?;ingarelli,^ 

f 

1752, 

• -"T" • • • • 

Traetta, 

^ ^ « 

-C. 

1738, 

— 1779.* 

Ch. Bacb, 

— 

1735, 

— 1782. 

Mayer, 

about 1760. 



,v Mosca^ about 1775. 


* Traetta, a profound, and inelancliolic artist, excels 
jn the dark and picturesque effects of harmon) . In his 
Sophonizboy that queen throws herself between her hus* 
band and her lover, wjio are seeking to combat e^icli 
other : ** Cruel men,’* says she to them, what would 
you dpt '^C ^ou. wish for blood, strike ! behold my bo- 
som as stiH persist out ibr the pur- 

pose, aim ones out, WWt^ier are you going ? t\h*ni5o I” 
At this ifll^ the air is interrupted ; the epmpo^er^, . seeing 
that it was qeCje9snry,ciiqire.to depart from the general 
rules, and not knowing how to express the degree of 
voice wliloh the actreSSf should give, has written above 
the note 6^ between parentheses, ('nn urlijr francaf.) a 
french cenam. 
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LETTER XV. 


Salzburg^ May 25 , 1809 . 

ft 

My dear^Friend^ 

» • • 

In the couree of my last journey into Italy^ 

1 again visited the cottage at Artjua, and 
the old chair in which Petrarch sat to Write 
his Tnonfi. I never go to Venice, ttHhont 
visitfng the library which has been estab*' 
lishcd in the church where Cimarosa was in* 
terred, in 1801. > ' 

•Ypu '<M'ill, therefore, perhaps, takd ijbine 
interest in the details* of little moment in 
thetnselvcsi, which 1 have* collected respect- 
ing the Ufe of our composer. * 

In giving an account of ^he employment of 
one of Haydn's (lays, after his cntrOnce into 
the service of prince Esterhazy, we have de- 
scribed the course of his life for thirty yeaini. 
He composed with perseverance, but with 
difiiculty, which certainly did not arise from 

N 8 
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any deficiency of ideas : but the delicacy of 
his taste was very difficult to satisfy. A sym- 
phony cost him a month’s labour^ a mass 
more than twice as much. His rough copies 
are full of different passages. , In a single 
^mphony, we find ideas noted sufficient for 
three or four. In like manner, I have seen 
at Fehara the sheet of paper on which 
. Ariosto has written, in sixteen different ways, 
the beautiful octave of the Tempest ; and it 
is only at the bottom of the sheet that 
we find the version which he has pre- 
ferred. 

Stendon le nubi un tehebroso veto, &e, 

Haydn himself was wont to say, he aj^ays 
enjoyed himself most when he was at work. 

This will account for the amazing number 
of works 'which he has produced. Society, 
which robs artists who live at Paris of three- 

V 

fourths of their time, deprived him only of 
tiipse moments in which it was impossible to 
pursue his studies. 

Gluck> in order to warm his imagination, 
and to tfauspbrt himself to Aulis, or Sparta, 
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was accustomed to place himself in the 
middle* of a beautiful meadow. In this si- 
tuation, with his piano before •hini, and a 
bottle of Champagne on, each side, he wrote 
iq the open air his two Ipbigenias, his Or- * 
pheus, and his other worlcs. 

Sarti, *on the contrary, required a spacious 
dark room, trimly illumuied by the funereal 
light of a lamp suspended from the ceiling ; 
and *it was only in the most silent hours of 
the night that he could summon musical 
idea^. In this way he wrote the Medonte, the 
rondo 

Mia speranza, 

and the finest air known, I mean to say. 

La dolce compagua. 

Cimarosa was fond of *noise ; he liked to 
have his friends about hin\ when he composed. 
Itwas while he was amusing himself with them 
that he projected his Horatii, and his Matri- 
tnonio segreto; that is to say, the finest and 
most original serious opera, and the first 

t 

comic opera of the ltdian theatre. Fre- 
quently, in a single night, he wrote the sub- 
.N 3 ; 
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jects of eigpht or ten of these charming airs, 
which he afterwards hiiished in the midst of 
his friends. It was after liaving spent a fort> 
night in doing nothing but walk about the 
environs of Prague, that the air 

Pria die spuiiti in cicl l aurora 


suddenly entered hisre niind, when he was not 
thinking on the subject. 

Sacchini could not write a passage unless 
his mistress was at his side; and his cats, 
whose gracefulness he much admired, were 
playing about him. ’ 

Paesiello composed in bed. It was be- 
tween the sheets that he planned the Barber 
of Seville, the MoUnarf,, and so many other 
chets-d'ceuvres of ease and gracefulness. 

After«rcading a passage in some holy father, 
or Latin classic, Zirvgarclli will dictate, in less 
tlian four hours, a whole act of Pyrrhus, or 
oi Borneo and Juliet. I remember a brother 
of Aufossi, of great promise, who died young. 
He could not write a note unless he was 
surrounded by, roa.st fowls and smoking 
sausages. 
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As for Haydtij solitary and sober as New- 
ton, putting on his Anger the ring which the 
great Frederick had sent him, |nd which he 
said was necessary to inspire his imagination, 
he sat down to his piano, and in a few mo- 
ments soared among the* angelic choirs. ’No- 
thing disturbed him at Eisenstadt; he lived 
wholly for lys art, ex^npt from terrestrial 
cares. 

THis uniform and pleasing mode of life, 
Ailed up with an agreeable occupation, con- 
tinued without interruption till the death of 
prince Nicholas, his patron, inl789. 

A singular effect of this retired life was, 
that our composer, Avho never left the small 
town belonging to his prince, was, for a long 
time, the only musical man in Europe who 
was ignorant of the celebrity of Joseph 
Haydn. The first homage he received was 
of a singular kind.* As if • fate had decreed 
that every thing ridiculous in music should 
originate at Paris, Haydn received, from a 
celebrated amateur of that country, a com- 
mission to compose a piece ,of vocal music. 
At the same time, some select passages of 
Tj 4 
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LuUi and Rameau were sent with the letter 
as models. One may imagine thf effect 
which these papers would produce, in 1780 , 

I * 

on Haydn, formed upon the master-pieces of 
the Italian school, which, for fifty years, had 
been at the height of its glory. He returned 
the precious morsels, replying, with a ma- 
licious simplicity, “ that he was Haydn, and 

^ i. * ^ 

nut Lulli, or Rameau; and that if music, 
after the manner . of those great composers, 
was desired, it should be demanded from 
them or their pupils ; that, as for himself, he 
unfortunately could only write music after 
the manner of Haydn.” 

He had been talked of for many years, 
when he was invited, almost at the same 
time, by the most celebrated directors of 
the theatres of Naples, Lisbon, Venice, Lon- 
don, Milan, &c. to compose operas for them. 
But the love of repose, a very natural at- 
tachment to his prince, ajid to his me- 
thodical habits of life, retained him in Hun- 
gary, and overbalanced the desire he con- 
stantly felt of passing the mountains.' He 
would, perhaps, never have left Eisensfadt, 
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if tnadamoiselle Boselli had not died. Haydn, 
after her loss, began to feel a void . in 
his days. He had recently refused the invi- 
tation of the directors^ of the Concert spi- 

'rituel* Paris. After the death of his fe-’ 

• 

male friend, he accepted the proposals of 
a London professor, named Salomon, who 
liad undertaken to give .concerts in that city. 
Salomon thought that a man of genius, drawn 
froni his retirement, purpbsely for the ama- 
teurs of London, would bring his concerts 
iiito^ fashion. He gave twenty concerts in 
the year, and offered Haydn 100 sequins 
(50/.) for each concert. Haydn, having ac- 
cepted these terms, set o&t for London in 


^ The Concert splrituel is thus describedT by Rousseau, 
in his Dictionnaire de musique, 

“Concert spirituel, A concert which serves as a 
spectacle at Paris, wiien the other places of public amuse- 
ment are shut. It is established in the chateau of the 
Tuilleries f the performers are very numerous, and the 
room \ery handsome. The music consists of motets and 
symphonies, and the performers occilsionali^i give them- 
selves the pleasure of disfiguring some Italian airs." T. 

6 
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« 

1790, at the age of -fifty-nine. He spent more 
than a year there. The new music which he 
oomposed for these concerts was greatly ad- 
mired. • The simplicity of his manners, 
added to certaih indications of genius, could 
not tail to succeed with a generous and re- 
flecting nation. The English would often 
observe him, as ho walked in the street, eye 
him in silence from head to foot, and go 
away saying, " 'f’hat is certainly a great 
man.” 


* The finest of his instrumental pieces were composed 
in this country. His mind evidently received a stimulus 
firom the new scenes inSvhich he was placed ; and, during 
his short stay in London, his genius shone with unusiral 
splendour. His great industry and celerity in writing, were 
amply shone in tlie numerous pieces ho at that time com- 
posed, af the^ head of v»hich we may place the twelve 
sinfbnias, published by Salomon, which arc projected upon 
a moie enlarged view pf the art than any of his former 
ones. They are written for an orchestra of not less than 
tmtity distinct instruments,, the peculiar faculties of 
which are skilfully exhibited. These compositions are 
justly regarded by all the musicians of the present day, 
as Ihe finest works of imagination which the art possesses, 
and are esteemed th^ first models of excellence that have 
appeared in this new genus of music. 0 » 

• 6 . 
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Before Haydn had lost his interest in con- 
versation, he related with pleasure many 
anecdotes respecting his residence in Lon- 
don. A nobleman, passionately fond of music, 
• • • 
according to his own account came to him 

one morning, and asked him to give him 
some lessons in counterpoint, at a guinea 
a lesson. Haydn, seeing *that he had some 
knowledge of musie, accepted his proposal. 
" When shall we begin " Immediately, 
if you please," replied the ■ nobleman and 
he took out of his pocket a quartett of 
Haydn’s. " For the first lesson," continued 
he, '' let us examine this quartett, and tell 
me the reason of certain brodulations, and 
of the •general management of the compo- 
sition, which 1 cannot altogether approve, 
since it is contrary to tho rules." ^ * 

Haydn, a little surprised, said, that he was 
ready to answer his questibns. The noble- 
man began, arfd from tlie very first bar 
found something to remark upon every note. 
Haydn, with whom iiwention was a ’ habit, 
and who was the opposite of a^ pedapt, found 
himself a good deal embarrassed, and re- 
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pUed continually : '' I did so, because it has a 
good effect ; I have placed this passage here, 
because I think it suitable.” The Englishman, 
in whose opinion these replies were nothing to 
the purpose, still returned to his proofs, and 
demonstrated very clearly that his quartett 
was good for nothing. But, my Lord, ar- 
range this quartette iti your owni'way; hear it 
played, and you will then see which of the 
two is the best .”-^ — " How can yours, which 

• is contrary to the rules, be the best?”- 

" Because it is the most agreeable.” — My 
Lord still returned to the subject; Haydn 
replied, as well as he was able, but at last, 
out of patience, I see, my lord,” said he, 
'' that it is you who ^re so good as to give 

r 

lessons to me, and 1 am obliged to confess, 
that I»do not me^t the honour of having 
such a master.” The advocate of the rules 
went away, and (cannot to this day under- 
stand how an author who adheres to them 
should fail of producing a Matrimonio segreto. 

A gentleman of the navy came to him one 
morning : " Mj. Haydn, I presume ?” — " Yes, 
Sir.” — Are you willing to compose me a 
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march for the troops 1 have on board? I 
will givfi you thirty guineas ; but 1 must 
have it done to-day^ because 1 sail to-morrow 
for Calcutta.” Haydn agreed to do it. As 
soon as the captain was gpne^ he orpened 
Ris piano-forte^ and in»a quarter of an hour 
the march was ready. 

Feeling some scruples at gaining so easily 
what appeared to him a very considerable 
sum; he returned home early in the evening, 
and wrote two other marches, intending first 
to give the captain his choice of them, and 
afterwards to make him a present of all three, 
os a return for his liberality. 

Early the next morning cjime the captain.— 
'1 Well, where’s my march " Here it is.” — 

” Will you just play* it on the piano ?”-»• 
Haydn played it. The captain, without say- 
ing a word, counted the thirty guineas on 
the piano, took thcmarch,^ and walked away. 
Haydn ran after him to stop hin\: " I have 
written two others, which are better: hear 
them, and then make your choice.” — " I like 
the first very well, and that is sufficient.” — 

Put hear them.” — The captairf marched 
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down stairs, and would hear<nothing. Ua^n 
pursued him, crying after him ; 1 make you 

a present of them/*-~The Oaptain, quicken^ 
ing his pace, replied, " I won’t have them.”— 
" Butj at least hear them.” —“The devil 
should not make me hear them.”— 

Haydn, piqued, immediately hastened to 
the Exchange, enquired what ship was on 
the point of sailing for the Indies, and the 
name of the commander. He then rolled up 
the two marches, inclosed a polite note, and 
sent the piu'cel on board to the captain. 
The obstinate fellow, suspecting that the mu- 
sician was in pursuit of him, would not even 
open the note, and sent back the whole. 
Haydn tore the marches into a thousand 
pieces, and never forgot the captain so long 
as he lived. . c 

He use<h to relate, with much pleasure, a 
dispute which he had with a music-seller in 
liondon*. Amusing himself one morning, after 
the English fashion, in sh6[q>ing, he enquired 
of a music-seller if he had any select and 
bcahtiful music P “ Certainly,” replied the 
shopman,* “ I *have just printed some su- 
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blime music of Haydn’s.”— " Oh/’ returned 
Haydn^ " I’ll have nothing to do with that.” 
— " How, Sir, you will have nothing to do 
with Haydn’s music ! and pray what fault 
have you tp find with It ?” — " Oh, plenty ; 
bbt it is useless talking ^bout it, since it does« 
not suit, me: show me some other.” The 
music-seller, Avho was a warm Haydnist, re- 
plied, " No, ^ir, I have* music, it is true, 
but pot for such as you;;” and turned his 
back upon him. As Haydn was going away, 
smiling^ a gentleman of bis acquaintance en- 
tered, and accosted him by name. The 
music-seller, still out of humour, turned round 
at the name, and said tb the person who had 
jyst entered the shop : " Haydn ! — aye, here’s 
a fellow who says he does not like that great 
man’s music.” The Englishman laughed; 
an explanation took place, and the 'music- 
seller was made acquainted with the man who 
found fault with Haydn’s music. 

During his residence in London, our au- 
thor enjoyed two great gratifications. One 
was, in hearing Handel’s music ; the other, 
in going to the ancient concert. This last is 
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a society established for the purpose of pre> 
serving^ music, ivhibh, in the fashionable 
world, is called ancient. They give concerts, 
at which are performed the master-pieces of 
Pergitlese, Leo, Durante, Marcello, Scar- 
latti; — in a word, of that constellation of dis- 
tinguished men, who appeared, almost at the 
same time, about Uie year 1730.*’ 


* It is certainly unwise to neglect the productions of 
genius, to whatever period they may belong. Yet, as 
music, like every other branch of art, and knowledge, is 
progressive, it cannot surely be expedient, constantly to 
refer to the works of our forefathers, as the only models of 
excellence. 

The Philharmonic Socieff is established exclusively 
for the study of modern instrumental music, and wliocver 
has had an opportunity of^ listening to its orchestra, 
composed of the first masters in the country, can hardly 
fail to recognise the superiority of later times in this de- 
partment.^ , 

To do perfect justice to the works of the great modern 

• * 

composers, it is requisite that they should be executed 
by men, similar in musical taste, and genius, to themselves. 
So different do they appear in the hands of this distin^ 
guished society, from the style in which they are usually 
exhibited, that the effect resembles the pure effulgence 
produced in the recent experiments of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, when •compared with the Miusky beam' of ordinary 
brightness. O. 
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Haydn remarked to me, with surprise, that 
many of these compositions, which had trans- 
ported him to the skies, whei^ he studied 
them in his youth, appeared much less beau- 
tij’ul to him* forty years afterwards. “ It had 
the same melancholy eUect upon me,” said 
he, “ as' the sig'hf of an ancient mistress.” 
Was this merely the iisiijil* effect of advanced 
ago, or did these sublime pieces give our 
composer less pleasure fro*ni having lost the 
charm of novelty ? 

Il^jydn, undertook a second journey to Lon- 
don, in 1794. Gallini, the manager of the 
•King’s theatre, in the Haymarket, had en- 
gaged him to compose an* opera, which he 
intended to get up witji the greate.st magnifi- 
cence. The subject was the descent of Or- 
pheus to hell. Haydn began to wonk, but 
Gallini found difliculty iiw obtaining permis- 
sion to open his theatre.* The composer, 
who was hankering after home, had not pa- 
tience to wait till permission coidd be ob- 
tained. He left Loudon, with eleven parts 
of his Orpheus, which, as i am informed, 
are his best productions in theatrical music. 
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aiid returned to Austria)' never more to 
leave it.* 

He often ^saw, in London, the celebrated 
Mrs. Billington, whom he enthusiastically ad- 
mired. He fotind her one day, sitting to 
Reynolds, the only ^higlish painter who has 
succeeded in portraits. He had jtist taken 
that of iMrs. BiUipgton, in the character 
of St. Cecilia, listening to the celestial music, 
as she is usually drawn. Mrs. Billhigton 
shewed the picture to Haydn. It is like,” 
said he, “ but there is a strange mistake.” — 
" What is that,” asked Reynolds, hastily ?— 

Yon have painted her listening to the 
angels ,* you ought to have represented the 
angels listening to lier.” Mrs. Billington 
.sprung up, and threw her arms round his 


^ The fconjTs of r.iiAM.lice in this niiiinished opera, full 
of tendernrs.s and beauty, are powerfully contrasted with 
the nervous and formidable strains of the Furies, and the 
piece, in general, exhibits marks of genius sufficient to 
convince us that Haydn uoiild have distinguished himself 
in the drama, ecmplly with symphony, had he been led 
to employ- fiimself upon that department. G- 
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tieck. It was for* her that he composed his 
Ariadne* ahhandonata, which rivals that of 
Benda. , 

One of the English princes commissioiled 
Reynolds to 'take Haydn’s portTait. Flattered 
by the honour, he went To the painter’s house, 
and sat to him, but soon grew tired. Rey- 
nolds, carefnf, of his repittation, would not 
paint a man of acknowledged genius, with 
a stupid countenance, and deferred the sitting 
to another, day. The same weariness and 
want, of .expression occurring at the next 
attempt, Reynolds went to the prince, and 
informed him of the circumstance. The 
prince contrived a stratagetft ; he sent to the 
painteris house a pretty German girl, in the 
service of the queen his mother. Haydn 
took his scat for the thircC time, and as soon 
as the conversation begaiv to flag, a curtain 
fell, and the fair German, elegantly attired in 
white, and crowned with roses, addressed 
him in his native tongue : " O, great man, 
how happy am I to have an opportunity of 
seeing thee, and of being in l-hy presence !” 

Haydn, delighted, overwhelms the lovely 

o 2 
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enchantress with questions ; his countenance 
I'ecovered its animation, and Reynolds seized 
it with rapidity. 

George III., who liked no music but Han- 
del’s* was note, insensible to that of Ha^dn. 
He and the queen gdVe a flattering reception 
to the German professor; and the University 
of Oxford sent Iprn a doctorjs diploma, a 
dignity which had been conferred on only 
four persons since the year 1400, and which 
Handel himself had not obtained. . 

Custom requiring that liaydn should, send 
to the university a'specimen of musical learn- 
ing, he addressed to it a sheet of music so 
composed, that, whether it was read back- 
wards or forwards, beginning at the top, the 
bottom, or the middle of the page, in short, 
in evevy possible way, it always presented 
an air, and a correct accompaniment.* 

lie left Londoti,, delighted with Handel’s 
music, and carrying with him a few hundred 
guineas, which seemed to him a treasure. 
On his return through Germany, he gave 

* We have given thiii musical curiosity at the conclusion. G. 
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a few concerts ; &nd, for the first time, his 
little fortuTic received an augmentation. His 
appointments in the Esterhazy family, were 
of small amount ; but the condescension with 
wliich he was treated by the n\pmbers of* that 
august house, was of more value to a man 
whose works are the productions of his feel- 
ings, than any pecuniary advantages. He 
• • • 

had always a cover at the prince’s table ; and 
when ‘his highness gave a*nniform to his or- 
chestra, Haydn received the dress, usually 
worn by |iersons coining to Eisenstadt to pay 
their court to the prince. It is by a course 
of attentions such as these, that the great 
families of Austria gain the* affections of all 
by whom they are surrounded ; it is by 
this moderation that they render tolerable, 
and even agreeable, privileges and manners 
which put them almost on an equality with 
crowned heads. Gefniaii ja'ide is ridiculous 
only in the printed accounts of their public 
ceremonies ; the air of kindness which ac- 
companies the reality, gives a pleasing colour 
to evefy thing. 

Haydn took with him, from London*, 15,000 

o :t 
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florins. * Some years afterwards, the sale 
of the score of the Creation, and tjhe Four 
Seasons, brought him an additional sum of 
2,000 sequins, f with which he purchased the 
smaM house nnd garden in the fauxbomg 
Gutnpendorft, on Vne road to Sclidnbrunn, 
where he resides. Such is the state of his 
fortune. 

<• . « 

I was with him at his new^ house, 
when he received a flattering letter from 
the French Institute, to inform him that 
he had been nominated foreign associate. 
Haydn suddenly melted into tears when he 
read it, and never referred without emotion 
to this letter, which is, in reality, distin- 
guished by that dignified and graceful turn 
of. expression, in w'hich the French suc- 
ceed with a felicrly superior to every other 
nation. J ' 

I. 

* About 1 , 400 /. 

t About 1,000/. 

J The late R. B. Sheridan was put in nomination at tin. 
same time to fill this honorary station, but the choice ol' 
the Institute fell on the Father of IJarmony, C. 
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lp:tter XVI. 

Salzburg* Mat/ 28, 1808. 

Come, »niy friend, — the same Haydn who, 

in instrumental music, was sublime, in the 

•» • • 

opera, only respectable, now invites you to 
follow him to the sanctuary^ where, 

, La gloria di colui chejtutto muove, 

# • 

inspired him, at times, with hymns worthy 
of their divine object. 

Nothing has been mor(^ jnstly admired, 
aud at the same time more warmly censured, 
than his masses ; but iifordcr to form a correct 
estimate of their beauties,, their faults, and 

the causes which occasioned thenif the most 

« 

expeditious method Avill b^ to see what vya 9 
the state of sacred music about the year 
1760. 

Every one know's that music formed a part 
of tin? sacred worship, both of the Jews and 
the Gentiles, and it is to this circumstance 

o 4 
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that vie owe those irregulsir^ but lofty and 
beautifub melodies which the Gregorian and 
Ambrosian chants have preserved to us. 
The learned* assert, wiih suihcicnt proba- 
bility,, that these airs, the vestig.es of which 

r 

still remain, are the §^me as were employed 
in Greece, in the worship of Jujnlor and 
Apollo.* 


Music has probably sliarotl the fatr of tlio other arts, 
and the arrangement of it /m scienlific principles,^ or what 
is called Harmony, may be said, with more propriety, to 
have been revived, than invented, by the moderns. 

Dr. Burney has, indeed, cited Iweiily authorities to prove 
that the Greeks Avere acquainted with melody onU, and 
that they Averc ignorant fif all admixture of sound, except 
the unison, and the ocla\e. But it might well beprguetf; 
because no specimens of tiieir painliiu; have reached us, 
that they Avere ignorant of all admixture, of colours. 

Indeed, t the <iistinclion that has been mafic between 
Harmony aud Melody , seems to us altogethei mi 
founded. i * 

Harmony is a tiling inherent in nature. Evciy 
sound given out by a sonorous body, is as much composed 
of three ingredients, as every ray of light is of the tliree 
prismatic colours. If Ave listen to St. PauFs bell, A^e shall 

hear it distinctly uttpr the following tones, 
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Guido Aretino is considered as having dis> 
covered the first ideas of counterpoint;, in 
1032 ; and it was soon afterwards introduced 


wliicli aj’c a corahinatiun of tht fifth, and tenth, with the 
kev note. The unison of tl»ese three tones forms what is 

Cft 

terintil concord, and every sound in nature is similarly 
coniponudctl. It js from obser^^iiig these effects, that the 
musical scale has beem formed ; which may be called the 
prisia^Mif tin* art, by means of whjcli, all combinations of 
sound may be s<*parated into their constituent parts. 

By the, musical scale, is here^meant those intervals, or 
<listan^ce<!, ,accoruiu£» to which sounds are arranged, as 
marked b) the twelve semi-tones. Each of these is capable 
of furtiicr division, almost to iutinity. It is possible to 
time 10(1 btriui^s, or more, in regular ascent of pilch 
between i\ and C sharp, so as to\e clearly distinguished 
the ,eai . lion all these gradations of sound are 
iiiin^h'd logcllier, wc hear onlv a confused noise. When 
liny arc made to follow each othtjr at harinonic distances, 
melody is produced. • ^ • 

i\Ieh)dy, then, may be defiiuid to be a succession of 
sounds at harmonic distances. s 

It is onl\ one of the accidents, or forms, of harmony, 
and its c\<*elleiico and beauty will always depend on the 
order of chords through which it is made to pass, or, in 
other words, on the correctness of the haiaioiiy by which 
it is general ed. 

Upon this theory, it seems impossible to refuse to the 


into sacred music ; but till the £ime of Palestrina^ 
that is to say^ till about the year 1570^ this 
music was noting but a tissue of harmonious 
sounds, almost destitute of perceptible me> 
lody. 'In the fifteenth, and the earlier part 
of the following centifiry, the professors, in 
order to render their masses more agreeable, 
composed them upon the air of ^Ome popular 
song. It is thus that more than a hundred 
masses were composed upon the air of the 
well-known ballad of " The armed Man.*' 

The studied singularity of the middle age, 
led other masters to write their sacred music 
according to the cast of dice : each number 
thus obtained, hade musical passages, which 


Greeks all knowledge of the scientific part of music. The 
Athenian ear, so delicate with respect to the measure of 
their poetry, and the accent of their language, could 
surely receive little gratification from the rude, and bar- 
barous strains which are found amongc nations of savages. 
Nor is it possible to suppose that such music could have 
inspired the imagination of their poets with the wonders 
they have ascribed to it, or have been thought worthy 
of the peculiar projection of one of their favorite 
deities. G, 
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corresponded to’ it. At length, Palestrina* 
appeared. This immortal genius, to whom 
we owe .the modern melodfy, shook otf the 
fetters of barbarism ; he introduced into his 
'compositions an air, grave ipdeed, but con- 
tinued and perceptible, and his music is still 
performed in St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the composers had taken such a fancy to 
Jitgues and canons, and collected these figures 
in such a singular manner, in their works for 
the cliurch, that during the greater part of that 
period this pious music was extremely ridicu- 
lous. This abuse, after a length of time, excited 
the complaints of the devout ; and it was often 


^.>iproposed to banish music from the churches. 
In short, Marcellus II., who occupied the 


papal chair, in 1555, was on the^point of 
issuing , tlie decree of suppressioh, when Pa- 
lestrina entreated his holiness to hear a mass 
which he had .composed. The pope having 


Palestrina was born in 1529, # nine years after the 
death of Raphael, and died in 1594. 
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cpnsentedj the young musician caused to be 
performed before him a mass for six voices, 
which appeared 'so beautiful, and so full of 
dignity, that the pontiff, instead of putting bis 
project in execution, ordered Palestrina to 
compose some works a>f the same kind for 
hiis chapel. The mass in question-, is still 
extant, and is known by the name of pope 
Marcello’s mass. 

We should distinguish between those mu- 
sucians, who are great by their natural genius, 
and those who have produced great works. 
Palestrina and Scarlatti occasioned the art to 
make astonishing progress. They had, per- 
haps, as much genj-us as Cimarosa, though 
his compositions are so much moi’c pleasing, 
than theirs. What would not Mantegna, 
whose works excite laughter in three-fourths 
of the spectators at the Museum, have pro- 
duced, if, instead of contributing to the edu- 
cation of Correggio, he had , been born at 
Parma, ten years after that distinguished 
man. What, above all, would not the great 
Lionardo da Vinci, that favourite of nature, 
created for the perception of beauty, have 

2 
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aecompiishedj had he been permitted to be* 
hold the pictures of Guido. 

An artist in paintings or musif, at the pre- 
sent day easily surpasses Giotto or Palestrina; 
but what point would these real artists have 
reached^ had they possessed the same advan- 
tages wi^ih our contemporary workman ? The 
Coriolanus cff La Harpe,,if published in the 
time of Malherbe, would have obtained for 
its abthor a renown almost equal to that of 
Racine. A man born with any degree of 
talent, Js naturally carried by the age in 
which he lives, to the point of perfection, 
which that age has reached. The education 
which he has himself received, the degree 
of ini^ormation possessed by the spectators 
who applaud him ; — eveiy thing conducts 
him thus far; but if he j^oes farther,, he be- 
comes superior to his bge, and evinces the 
character of genius. Ho then labours for 
posterity, but the same time his works are 
not so likely to please the taste of his con- 
temporaries.* 


* Beethoven is a striking illustration of this, remark. His 
genius seems to anticipate a future age. In one compre* 




We have seen, that towards the end of the 

sixteenth century, the church music nearly 

«- 

resembled that of the theatre. Soon after- 


hensive view, he surveys all that science has hitherto pro- 
duced; but regards it only as the basis of that super- 
structure which harmony is capable of r&ising. He mea- 
sures the talents and resources of every preceding artist, 
and, as it were, collects into a focus their scattered rays. 
He discovers that Haydn and Mozart alone have followed 
nature, yet he explores the hidden treasures of harmony 
with a vigour superior to either. In sacred music, he 
is pre-eminently great. The dark tone of his mind,' is in 
unison with that solemn style which the services of the 
church require ; and the gigantic harmony which he 
wields, enables him to oxcite by sounds, a terror hitherto 
unknown. 

In the Mount of Olives, ' this sublimity is fully dis- 
played. The movement which describes the march of the 
Roman soldiers, when thil^y go out in search of Jesus, is 
remarkable for novelty and affect, ** He came towards this 
mountain. He'll not escape our ^earch," It partakes of 
the solemnity of a marcli, yet possesses a character of 
activity and enterprise. The mutatio^is of the harmony, 
.re constantly turning the course of the melody into every 
lirection. No place or corner seems unexglored. 

The last chorus may be «quoted • as a specimen of the 
;rue sublime. The«sinfonia which introduces it, when 
performed in a. spacious church, is a continued clash of 
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wards an instrumental accompaniment was 
given to the sacred airs. , 

At lengthy about 1740^ and jiot till then. 
Durante * conceived the^idea of marking the 
sense of the words, and sought for agreeable 
melodies, which might* give additional elTect 
to the s«*ntiments they expressed. The revo- 
lution produced by thjs. very natural idea 
was general, on the other side of the Alps; 
but Ihe German musicians* faithful to ancient 
customs, still retained, -iq^^sacred song some- 
thing of, the rudeness and tiresomeness of the 
middle ages. In Italy, on the contrary, sen- 
timent prevailing over propriety, the music of 
the church and the theatAs soon became the 
same. . A Gloria in ejncelsis, was nothing but 


8onn<ls, so tremendous, as to awaken the sentiment of dan- 
gor in the highest degree. During the solemn enunciation 
pf the words “ Hallelujah to th^ Tather, and the Son of 
God,'* a succession pf vivid and appalling shocks of sound 
proceeds from the accompaniment, the effect of which is 
truly electrical. G. 

* Durante, a pupil of Scarlatti, was born at Naples^ 
in 1693, and died in 1755, the same year with Mon^ 
tesquieu. 
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a lively air, in which a happy lover might 
very well express his felicity, and a Miserere, 
a plaintive st;‘ain full of tender languor. 

Airs, duets, recitatives,' and even sportive 
rondos, were introduced into the p'rayers. Be- 
nedict XIV. hoped to remove the scandal by 
proscribing wind instruments ; he retained 
only the organ ; the lUnsuitableness, however, 
was not in the instruments, but in the 
music. 

Haydn, who was sensible of the dryness 
of the ancient sacred music, of the profanity 
of the ornaments which the modern Italians 
have introduced into the sanctuary, and the in- 
expressive and mbnotonous character of the 
German music, saw that by following Iris own 
ideas of propriety, he should create a man- 
ner entirely new. Vie therefore adopted little 

t 

or nothing from thc< music of the theatre: he 
preserved, by the ‘solidity of the harmony, a 
part of the dark and lofty style of the ancient 
school; he supported, with all the richness 
of his orchestra, airs, solemn, tender, and 
dijgnified, yet full of brillkiucy; and, from 
time to time, adorned with flowers and graces 
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tins sublime mode of celebrating^ the divine 
perfections, and acknowledgiijg' his benefits. 

The only person who preceded him in this 
genus was San Martini, the INlilan composer,, 
of whom 1 have already spoken. 

On hearing a mass of Haydn’s performed 
in one of thc^ immense gothic cathedrals, so 
frequent in Germany, v\4itre a solemn twi- 
light scarcely penetrates through the coloured 
windows, you feel, at first, agitated, and 
afterwards elevated, mingled charac- 

ter oJ seriousness, antiquity, imagination, and 
piety, which distinguishes them. 

In 1799, I was confined at Vienna by a 

% 

fever. Tlie bells announced a mass at a 
'church’ not far from my room : my ennui got 
the better of my prudence, and I fose and 
went to console my.self with a little ’music. 
I inquired as I entered, ’and found it was 

• t 

the festival of St. Ann, and that they were 
going to perform a mass of Haydn’s in B** 
major, which I had never heard. Scarcely 
had ij: begun before 1 felt myself aflected. I 
broke out into a perspiratioiiP, my head-ache 
went away : I left the church with a cheer- 
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fulness to which I had been* long a stranger^ 
and the fever never returned. 

I am of opinion that many of the com> 
plaints of our nervous ladies might be cured 
by my remedy^c *Jut not by that ineffectual 
music which they go^to hear at a concert, 
afler having put on a charming bonnet. Wo- 
men, never in their lives, nor* do we our- 

‘ C f 

selves, while young, give a full attention 
to music, except when we hear it in' the 
dark. When at liberty ^om the business of 
appearing charming — when we have no longer 
our part to act, we can give ourselves up to 
the music ; but in France we take precisely 
the contrary dispositions with us to the con- 
cert. 1 used to think myself obliged ,to be 
more brilliant than usual on such occasions. 
But if, during a morning walk to Monceaux, 
while seate'd in a verdant grove, secluded 
from every eye, wkh a book in your hand, 
your attention should be suddenly arrested 
by the sound of voices and instruments from 
a neighbouring habitation, and you diould 
hear distinctly a beautiful air, in vain will 
you attemlit again and again to resume your 
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reading. You will, at length, be entirely 
carried away; you will fall into a reverie: 
and when, after an hour or twp, you return 
to your carriage, you will feel yourself re* 
lieved from that secret heaviness which often 
rendered you unhapj^ without your being 
able clearly to explain the nature of your 
uneasiness. You wi^., be softened into 
tears; you will begin to regret, and this is 
a feeling never experiendfed by the really mi- 
serable ; to them, ha^yyjiess seems no longer 
pus^ibla. The man who feels regret, recol- 
lects a happiness he once enjoyed, and he 
will gradually bring himself to hope that he 
may again attain to it. 'Gtood music never 
inistakes its aim, but goes at once to the heart 
in search of the chagrin which consumes us. 

In all cases of cures .effected by ;nusic, I 
am of opinion, to speak like a* grave phy- 
sician, that it is’ the .brain which re-acts 
powerfully on 4he rest of the organization. 
The music must begin by bewildering us, 
and by making us regard as possible things 
which we did not dare to li^pe. One of the 
most singular instances of this transient in- 

»2 



•aaity^ of this forgetfulness of oursehres, 
our vanity^ and the part we are acting, is 
that of Sene^nOj who was to perform, on a 
’ London theatre, the character of a tyrant, in 
1 knofr not what opera.: the celebrated Fari-^ 
nelli 'sustained that of* an oppressed prince; 
■Farinelli, who had been giving conce/ts in the 
country, arrived onjy a few hoprs before the 
representation, and the unfortunate hero, and 
the cruel tyrant, saV> one another for the first 
time, on the stag e. . I S^en Farinelli came 
to his first air, in which he supplicates, for 
mercy, he sung it with such sweetness and 
expression, that the poor tyrant, totally forr 
getting himself, thfbw himself upon his neck, 
and repeatedly embraced him. 

One more story. In my early youth, I 
went wit|i’ some oth6r young people, equally 
devoid of care, one flay, during the extreme 
heats of summer, to secli for coolness and 
Ijresh air on one of the lofty mountains which 
surround the Lago Maggiorc in Lombardy. 
Having reached by day-break ^he middle of 
the ascent, we ijtoppcd to contemplate the 
BonromeanUsles, which were displayed under 
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our feet, in the middle of the lake, when we 
were surrounded by a large flock of sheep, 
which were leaving the foltl to go to their 
pasture. One of our party, who was no bad 
performer on the flute, and v^ho always car- 
ried his instrument alang with him, took it 
out of hjp pocket! “ I am going,” said he, 
" to turn Corydon, let us see whether Virgil’s 
sheep will recognize their pastor.” He began 
to play. The sheep and* goats, which were 
following one anotli^^^ards the mountain, 

with their- heads hanging down, raised them 

» • 

at the first sound of the flute ; and all, with 
a general and hasty movement, turned to the 
side from whence the ag»’eeable noise pro- 
ceeded. Gradually they flocked round the 

* m 

musician, and listened with motionles-< atten- 
tion. He ceased playing*: still the ‘sheep did 
not stir. The shepherd, with his staff, obliged 
those nearest to him toi move on. They 
obeyed ; but np sooner did the Outer begin 
again to play, than his innocent auditors 
again returned to him. The shepherd, out of 
patihnee, pelted them with clods of earth, 
but not one would move. The flflter played 

p3 
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with additional skill ; the shepherd fell into 
a passion^ whistled^ swore, and pelted the 
poor fleecy amafeurs with stones. Such as 
were hit by them began to march, but the 
others<still refused to stir. At last, the shep> 
herd- was obliged to^ entreat our Orpheus 
to stop his magic sounds; the sheep then 
moved off, but continued to stop at a dis* 

^ i ^ * 

tance as often as our friend resumed the 
agreeable instrument. The tune he played 
was nothing more th^^te favourite air of 
the opera at that time performing at Milan. 

As music was our continual employment, 
we were delighted with our adventure; we 
reasoned upon it the whole day, and con^ 
eluded that physical pleasure is the basis of 
all music. 

Well, but, say you, what is become of 

i I 

l}aydn's masses? Hight; but what does it 
signify i I write foa amusement, and we have 
long agreed to lay aside res^aint on both 
sides.. 

' The mftsses of Haydn, then,, are inspired 
by a sweet sensibility. The ideal part is 
hniy^Qt, aqd, in general, dignified ; the style 
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is noble^ full of hre^ and finely developed ; 
the Amens and Hallelujahs breathe all the 
reality of joy, and are of a spirit unequalled. 
Occasionally, vrhen the character of a passage 
Would otherwise be of too gay, and profane 
a cast, Haydn sobers it by profound and re- 
tarding chords, which moderate this worldly 
joy. His Aghus Dei are ^fuU of tenderness. 
Turn more particularly to that in the mass. 
No. 4 ; it is celestial music. His fugues are 
of the first order, S^i^J^athe all the fire, 
dignity, .and exaltation of an enraptured 
mind.* 


/ As these compositions are little known in this country, 
a more accurate descriptionT of them may not, perhaps, 
be unacceptable to the reader. Of the six masses for a 
full orchestra, it would be difficillt to select any one as 
superior to the rest. Tlicy arc constructed irpon the most 
magnificent scale ; and require (tie space of a cathedral 
fully to develope the lofty sentiments which they contain. 
The chorusses must^^also, be broken by the service, to 
take off that weight upon the car, which would be occa- 
sioned by an uninterrupted performance of them. 

The /irst mass in B, is of a mild and placid cast : every 
movement is solemn and beautiful. The Gloria in ex- 
ice/m jDco/* is wrought with more fire than* any of the 

P fit 
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He sometimes adopts the' artifice which dis- 
tinguishes the works of Paesiello. 

He selects from the beginning an agree- 


Others, and is an exceptioiL to the prnoral character of 
the piece. The Hosanna is peculiar for its /(graceful sim- 
plicity. ,, 

Mass, No. 2, is in C .a: jor, and is m.>re grand and ani- 
mated. 

No. 3, in D minor, is** conceived with great subHinity ; 
the trumpets, which are hear^Jf in the intervals, give it 
a majestic air. The introduced by the major- 

key in great splendour ; and the soft flowing stream of 
melody which proceeds from the violins, prepares us for 
the words, in terra pax/' In the Credo, a close canon 
of two choirs, accompanied by the orchestra, the author 
has employed the ancient style, which in his hands be- 
comes doubly interesting; the beauties of the old school 
are displayed, without its cieforniities. 

No. 4, in B, contain^ some bcuutifui quartettes, and 
fine fuguV^s. 

No. 5, in C, is of a grand cast, and is the only one in 
which a song is introduc\id. 

No. G, ill B, opens in a most impressive style, inter- 
spersed with solos, which agreeably relieve the ear. The 

In gloria Dei Patris," the Et Incarnatus," and the 

Benedictus," are all excellent; and the last chorus. 
** Dona nobis pacem," is a combination of beauty and 
sublimity, that will rarely be surpassed. O. 
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able passage^ wllich he repeats in the course 
of the piece; frequently it is only a simple 
cadence. It is scarcely ci'edible what an 
effect, this simple method of repeating the 
s/ame passage has^ in giving an unity, a reli- 
gious and affecting colour to the whole. This 
style, yoji are aware, borders on monotony ; 

but a good master knows how to avoid it ; 

• • * 

instance in the Molinara, and the Deux 
Joumees of Cherubini. You will observe in 
the overture to that S^jec^position, a cadence, 

which ‘your ear will notice, because there is 

• • 

something entangled and singular in it. It 
appears again in the trio of the first act, 
afterwards in an air, and lastly in the finale ; 

and every time it returns, our pleasure in 

• 

hearing it is increased. The predominating 
passage is rendered so sensible in thb Frasca- 
tana of Paesiello, that it forms of itself the 
whole finale. In Haydn’s masses this passage 
is at first scarcely observed, on account of its 
gracefulness, but at every return, it acquires 
additional force and .beauty. 

Le*t us now hear the advocates on the oppo- 
site side, and I assure you that it is not energy 


«> 
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•that Haydn’s opponents want. They accuse 
him^ firsts of having destroyed the speties of 
sacred music established and adopted by all 
the professors. This species^ however, no 
longef existed in Italy, and, in Germany, they 
had returned to the monotonous and inexpres- 
sive noise of the middle ages. If monotony 
be seriousness, cei^tainly nothing could be 
more so. 

Either write no fnusie for the church^ or 
let it be good. I^d^y one ever find fault 
with Raphael for introducing celestial, figures 
in his sacred pieces ? Is not the charming St. 
Michael of Guido, which distracts the atten- 
tion of the devoht, Siiil displayed in St. Peter’s 
at Rome ? Why should music, then, be for- 
bidden to please ? If you require theological 
reasons,, we have David’s example on our 
side. “ If fhe psalqi be mournful,” says St. 
Augustine, ” mourrf ^with It ; if it celebrate 
the praises of God, do you* also sing the 
wonders of the Creator.” 

A Hallelujah then ought not to be sung to 
the air of a h^erere. Here the German 
masters recbde a step ; they will allow a little 
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^ariety in the air, ijut require the accompani- 
ment to be always noisy, austere, and clumsy. 
Are they in the wrong ? I know that a cele- 
brated Hanoverian physician, worthy to be a 
native of the country of the .FredericsJ the 
Catherines, the Mengs, and the Mozarts, once 
said to me. with a smile, " A German of the 
common class* jrequires a ^stronger physical 
effort, more bustle, and more noise to move 
him than any other creature upon earth. We 
drink too much bee Xjrou must fairly flay us 
if you^wish to tickle us." 

If the object of music in the church, as 
elsewhere, be to give a greater effect to the 
sentiments expressed by the words, Haydn 
has attained the perfection of his art. I defy 
any Christian, who has heard on Easter-day a 
Gloria o( this composer, ttf leave the*«;hurch 
without feeling his heart e;;cpand with sacred 
joy ; an effect which'Pathqi' Martini and the 
German harmonists, apparently, did not wish 
to produce; and it must be confessed that 
in this respect, at least, they have not 
failed. , 

|f these gentlemen be wrong in (he prin- 
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cipal accusation they hav^ broug;ht against 
Haydn, they are right in some inferior points j 
but Correggio likeiivise, in his attention to 
gracefulness, has occasionally fallen into the 
affectation of it,. Look at the divine Mudonua 
alia scodella of the Museum : when you are 
out of humour, you will think the, action of 
the angel, who is tying the ass of Joseph, 
affected ; at another time this angel will appear 
to you charming. « Haydn’s faults are some- 
times more positive : Dona nobis pacem 

of one of his masses, we find, as a principal 
passage, a pleasantry in tempo presto. In 
one of his Benedictus, after many pranks 
of the orchestral, a thought frequently re- 
turns in tempo allegro, which may be found 
in an aria hi^a of Anfossi. It there produces 
a good effect, because it is in its proper place. 

t 

He ha» written some fugues in sextuple 
time, which, as soon as the movement be- 
comes quick, are absolutely comic. When 
the repentant sinner bemoans his faults at the 
foot of the altar, Haydn often paints the sedu- 
cing charms of the sin, instead of the peititence 
of the sipner. He sometimes employs ^ or | 
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(ime^ which remind the anditor of the waltz, 
the eoantry-dance. 

This is offending; against the physical prin< 
ciples^f music. Cabanis * will tell you that joy 
a^elerates the circulation of the blood* and 
requires tempo presto : that melancholy abates, 
retards the*course of the humours, and inclines’ 
us to tempo laj^go : that .happiness requires 
the major key, and melancholy the minor: 
on this last truth are founded the styles of 
Mozart and Cimaros^^.M. ^ 


* A French medical writer of eminence, still living. T. 

1; The physical principles of music, or the natural 
causes of its power over our feelings, have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 

The influence of the popular airs of diifercnt^coiintries 
upon their inhabitants, has been sutiiciently accounted for 
by the doctrine of association. But the general question 
•is too extensive to admit o& a solution from this priuoiple 
alone, and must be investigated with*refereiice to thooriginsil 
constitution of nature. * 

Joy, as our author remarks, always expresses itself in 
the major key : sadness in the miiioi ; and this effect of 
tKo animal spirits on the tones of the voice, is observable 
also in the brute creation. The cuckoo,* at the commence* 
ment of spring, sings in the major third, but falls into the 
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Haydn apologized for these errors^ vrhich 
. his judgment could not fail to recognise, oy 
saying, that whenever he thought on God, he 

I 


minor when her vigour is exhausted by the business of 
incubation. 

If we suppose the state of society to have been progres- 
sive, that ' * 


*'The savage^ of the human kind < 

By time was softei^ into man/' 

we may refer to a period, when language was probably 
little more than the simple utterance of the tones in which 
the passions universally express themselves. 

It is this language of nature which is understood by the 
new-born infant : and a little observation may satisfy us, 
that it is still, the most effectual medium of communicating 

V 

our feelings. How much more powerfully are we affected 
by the inipassioned eloquence of the orator, than by the 
silent address of the writer. How unintelligible would be 
the most familiar expressions of common conversation, if 
pronounced in a tone foreign to the sentiment. 

‘There is, then, independently of words, a language of 
the passions, consisting of the tones, in which they are 
universally and instinctively uttered, and which may be 
regarded as the primitive and natural language of man. 

It is in its reference to these original sounds, which we 
shall call the in$tiitciiv€ tones of nature^ that the empire 
of music over the feelings is founded. If we attend to 
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could only conceive of him as a being infinitely 
and infinitely good. He added^ that 
this'l^t quality of the divine na^re inspired 


them, we shall find that they may all be deferred to the 
gradations of the musical scale. 

Ft has been observed, that in^t^e tones of woe, we in- 
variably recognize the minor 3d, and in those^of joy, or 
exultation, the harmony of the m^or. If four minor 3ds 
be combined, they form the chord of the extreme flat 7tfa, 
which excites in us fear antbilgyn ^ because it is a clutter 
of sounds, indicating rage and ferocity. These tones 
escape us in the ebullitions of our worst passions, and are 
heard in the savage murmurs of wild beasts. 

When the minor 3d forms the 7th of the relative key, 
by being compounded with brighter sounds, it loses much 
of. the melancholy which before characterized it, and 
becomes highly sympathetic. ’We never fail to utter this 
tone in moments of the greatest interest, and it may be. 
regarded as the most affecting chord in music. ^ 

It is the business, then, of the composer, tb supply the 
• modulation by which the pi^ssions Tijay be awakened ; but 
much of the eflfect produced on the auditor, will depend 
upon the mode in which this modulation is given. 

It should, therefore, be the object of the instrumental, 
as well as the vocal performer, to copy the manner in 
which the instinctive tones are uttered ; and the power 
of either to move us, will be in proportion to his just 
conception of the sentiment of his author, and his skill 
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I 

bini with such confidence and joy^ that 

dould have writjtett even a Miserere in tertpo 

dltegro. • : 

For my own part, I think these i^^ias^es 

rather too much in the German style. I 'mean, 

# 

that^they are^ often> too much loaded with 
accompaniments, which injure,^ in some de- 
gree, the effect of air. « 

They *are fourteen in number. Some of 
them composed during that unfortunate period 
iSf the house of A«istK^ the seven years war, 
breathe a truly martial ardour; they resem- 
ble, in this respect, the sublime odes which 
the celebrated tragic poet, Collin,* poured 

, L 

forth extempore, on the approach of the 
French army, in 1809.' 


in giving" to tjiat sentiment the tone which nature has uc- 
aigned to it. 

t • 

The superiority of fii^dem music arises, in a great de- 
gree, from the increased attention which lias been paid to 
the philosophy of the art; and we are confident that 
effects, still more novel and interesting, will be produced, 
iis proportion as its principles are more closely studied, 
nqd more correctly )inown. G. 

* For aiT account of this poet, see madamc de Stael’s 
* Germany,' part ii. chap, 25. T. 



Letter.xvii. 


Stfi^burg, May 18D0k 


Mr DEAIi ’ 

It remained for me tQ speak of om aa« 
ikdr’s greatest work. The tJreathn. It is thd 
^ic poem of music, '•^l^u.must kutow that I 
hare pommuiiicated the contents, of my fettela , 
to a lady of Vienu^j who has taken refuge hr 
these mountains, like many, others of the fimt 
families of that, unfortunate* city. The sedre^ 
tafy of this lady transcdhes my letters^ Atti 
thus spaces me what I consider the' most dh^ 
agreeable of all tiresome .things— the •going 
twice over the same ideas. I told her J 
should be ojl^iged to skiia over the QretUion/ 
which I hasf'ii .iKat'^heard more than once or 



" I will uiiderta]|f 
•is frieud.*’ l,;me4a 


a few polite rd]^m:tiohs : " Do^you think me 
then incapable,” said she, ■ " of writing to an 


0 
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patisiiUDtV wbo is fond of ym, nnd 
of indeed. Sir. ; Uie utmost i 

ijtolt to do, will bi^ to correct, 

of the verbal errors of my letter; bit be 
cailofid not < tor meddle too much wit^i w.v 
ide^;;;1^t ^alLl uk of you.” 

; This preamb^ is, as you see, p piece of 
ttof^l^ej^ toycaids her. Do not fail, then, to 
rej^Iy to the letter on the CretUiQn, and above 
all things, criticise, it without mercy. ^ Say 
that my style is elfethiil^atis, that,! am lost in 
ihinuti®, that 1 see effects which have never 
existed, bnt in my own (ancy : ‘and take parti- 
cular care to reply promptly, in order to pre- 
vent any idea of ceUusionvbetween ps. Your 
. c^ffcisnns will procure us here some' charming 
sallies of vivacity. 



LETTER XVIII. 


Salzburg, 

We are always complaining^, my friend, 
that we have aome iato*tfie world too late, 

. that we have to admire only what is <past, 
and are contemporary with nothing great 
in the arts. But, gr^at men are like the 
summits Of the Alps ; when you are in the 
valley of Chamouby, Mont Blanc itselC 
amidst neighbouring summits covered like 
it with snow, seems no more than any other 
lofty mountain ; but wben, on your return 
to Lausanne, you see it towering abow every 
thing that surrounds it ; *when, at S. still 
j>;reater distance, .in^the {dains of France, 
after every other ttioibilto'^has disappeared, 
you still behold this, enormous 

white mt^,. you ' ii^o^ise the' Colossus of 
the anpi^t worU. How have youMCarned 
in FnM|e> souls as ytfu are^^'utb - ap- 

^lius of Molier^?'^by 'expa- 

aJf 



i4once only— 'by 4lte6ing that, after a century 
''i!(te’‘'alone still rises above Jhh 
horisoii.' are in the same situation f'^Vith 
res|>ect to music, as the Parisians of thel 
of 'Lo\iis ’XIV tvere with respefet to ^literJ?- 
ture. 'Phe coQStellafion of great men is 
but just set. * 

'^twie o£ the academicians Jiave produced 
a more celebrated work than the Creation, 
which will probably descend to posterity.' 

I am of opinion that* Pergolese’s Stahat 

Mater, and one of his interludes, < that the 

JBuona Figlmla, and the Dulo of Piccini, the 

Barber of Seville, and the Frascalana of Pae- 

siello, the Matrimbnio eegreto, and the Ilo- 

ratii of Cimarosa, the Don Juan, and the 

Figaro of Mozart, the Miserere of Jomelli, 

and a«few other will bear it faithful 

* 

company. • 

You shall hear,, my deat ftiend, what we 
Iwt Vieiilha ad^be in this woric. Recollect, 
^tbtft^'i^'fproiiortioa facility with fvhich 
I^ c^ ,r>Mi4.efi^my idaa8^lhjl$^l^||e1^4yW 
were eegM^vstog of WtpSthior * 

HSl^. witl bethedilhrott/dffi'wp^l^ 



t 

by the post from Vienna to PatiS to that 
‘armful Paris^ where they think' #at vhat 
cai^ot be comprehended a^ on^/'and with- 
ow e£Q3rt; is not worth taking the trouble to 
juidol^tand! The case is always very^ plain ; 
>\hon the alternative Is, either that he who 
addressee you is a fool, or that there is some 
little dcfieioiil^ou your^part, you never he- 
-iir'*' in your decision, 

'I^Ang bf'fore Haydn rd^e to the Creation, 
he ha<’ composed (in 1774) an oratorio en- 
tillet^ Tqbiaft, an indiflerent performance, two 
or th e passages of which only, announce the 
great master. You know that, while in>Lon< 
don, llayd' was struck with Handel’s music : 
he lo-m ucd from the .works of the English 
(iiuMcian the art of being majestic. One 
day at Prince Schwartzet[^erg’s, when Han- 
del’s Messiafi was performed, upon express- 
ing iny admiration* of Qne of the sublime 
choruses of thak work, Haydu said to me 
thoughtfully, mtm is the father of us 

all." ’ 

1 am CQnyinced that if he had not idu- 
died Handel, he would never have vtiittetl 

^3 
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ilM^’Cl^eation : Iiis genius was fired by that 
'of 1aia<lQ|t^er. ‘.It was remarked by evepy 

‘-t » f 

one here,<4«iat’ alter his return ffom Lonjbon, 
there was mcnre grandeur in his ideas ,’(*iJn 

» " ‘ " / ' . 

* * ^ 

♦ Haydn wag pregent at Ihe performance in Westminster 
Abbey^'in 1791, and there heard, for the first time, 
of, an ojroheatra of more than a thousand per- 
foijfiiera — ti*. ^ ^ 


Violins 250 
Violas 50 

Violoncellos 50 
Double Basses 27 

Drums 8. 


^boes 40 
Bassoons 40 
c Homs ' 12 

» Trumpets 14 
Trombones 12 


Vocit^ 
Trebles 160 
Altos 92 
Teoor^ 152 
Basses 159 


Organ 1. Total 1077. 


This Yast assemblage^ attracted persons from the most 
diiitnnt parts of Europe, who returned gratified by the 
mtiiaordinary effects which liiey had lieard. The union 
of so many voices and JnstrUmeiitB, in one band, forms 
an epoch in the history of the art. The writer 
Ap^ced tKO circuinstaiicet worlby of remark. 1. The 
groat softness wifti whlbli the, s<nigs 'Were executed. 
AlAongh 377 etringed wstraments accompanied the single 
wiccy such was the lightness of t%.effccV|lM|!t th^ did 
not'ow^i^OTiifr, w inaompipde gipit extent 

of Ihe vadl#^ j|i^l4 they 

were^^fbeed tl^'^'tlie athMteph^^''i^'|iaji^pletely 
,No snglf'iBstniiBeat, wa» but, all «eia 

tog^thw' hi the aoftept showers of harmony. 



•UoTt, ViOk approached, as as is permitted 
ro lauman genius, the aaattainaH'(!p#i^)i^ 
hi^songs. Handel is siInVMr^^4I»iB 
pMiiiHents are written in three parts only ; 
hut iV> use* a Neapolitan phsase of Pluck's, 


• I 

2 . The ^Ibud* parts^ which^'it trail thought would 
have been too violent for the ear to sustain, fell 
far ^l u)rt of that breadth of tone in the bass, which was 
desired. The foundation was too slight for so vast a 
tupei structure; there was not a sufficient mass of sound 
111 the lower pai t, — nor did it sink deep enough. 

The iiisti umeiits at pieseut known, are inadequate 
to pour upon the orchestra that volume of sound, which 
the pieces of the gieat German composers demand. It 
19 in the lower regions of the ^ale, that we are most 
deficient'^n power. One or two octaves have been added 
to hs height, during the Ihst century, but no one has 
yet dared the * unfathomable depths' of liaimony. The 
magnitude of sound desired, mipit perhaps be^ obtained 
by causing large bodies to revolve in the a hr by means of 
machinery. The note produced ^W^uld depend on their 
form, alid tha doj^ree of rapidity with which they Weie 
whirled. titfbes upon the principle of the <roji»- 

bone might ^be py thit same means, so as to 

descend 

means e>f engineV o#Ws kind, that the grand orchestra 
can be brought* W piklbclidn, or thtffull effect of many 
awful combinations of the modern art displa/eiL G. 
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.a. (hat‘ 4 oe^ tfot 

very spfM^ in bis U^ 
9f the j^»FQ[|0|i]».of >|)^b 

hfw 4jB«r«#tii^ even sMpsH'ios lo th<Nt of the 
ItupiM^PioS' jpiiia^o^ ^ ^|dp]red^ette9^ 
only ii| the first pases^es of the MatrimoniQ 
aegrj^ , Mon^ 0^ t|)e o^her band«, makes 
»:i|P9buif 

wfWi ori^naUy invented in 
§t. Philip cNoH^ for the purpot'crof 
||ijf^enii)g a soipeyrhat profane zeal in Rome^ 
by g^tiiyii^ the senses with the interest and 
voluptuousness of the drama. « • ' « 

B^ore the time of Haydn/ it vras timv^ht 
to have obtained perfection in the hands of 
)(l|l|jHP€eUo, Hasse, and Handel, vrfao have vrrit< 
ten so many, tmd sneh-aublime ones. S^ingar 
D^ruetkm -ff J[$ptmlem, vrhiph is 
loiping at Paris>.«m<l vrhiob pleases ydh, sot> 
isi^andii^ it^^merited iiilib^t^|Ui|, is no 
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the theatre. The oratdHiM»>f Hft^del and 
Mare^lo hwejitgues in ahylpei eiM ii^e ; 
an^-^Weigl> bap done the 
orfitorio of the Bassion. The Italians of the 
present da|', on^vl^ElP contrary;^ have hfongtit 
the oratorio v^y near«to the opera. Haydn 
iut^ded to follow ihe,hnipaer> but hie ardent 
genius cOnld fisel no enth^sraatn except vdleh 
employed upon its osm productions. 

of Haydn's friends'was the Baron Fou 
Smetm, the emperor's librarian^, a very learned 
man^^ev^n in musie, and a tolerable composer. 
The baron was of opinion that music^ ' which 
succeeds so well in expressing the passionSj 
might also desoribe the objects of nature^ by 
awakening in the m^nd of the auditor die 
emotions which these objects occasion. Men 
admire the sun ; by exclting« Uiereforej the 
highest^degree of admiration, we*shall recal 
the ide% o^die sun. * Tl^islnode of reasoning 
may.«a{ 9 ^d^,'lMlter sopetficidl»^but M. Von 
S pointed out 

to his kMb tittered pas- 

sagos* of W iikm Wbm to'lie met 

with in the worka'of the great mas^Eds, yet the 



of this remained osu the 'whole 
^^Hf^l^roposed tajhhn to be the 
IhU ^* and the inTitatjon was'jsc- 
eepted. ' ? » ‘ , 

Haodet might have foin^vio flfe works of 

A 

Milton the subject of ihe oratorio of the Crea- 
tion ; but, I know not |nhy, that great com- 
p<iS0r»'<did not, aira^^ bimsdif of it. L^di^ 
A Second oratorio from the text of 
Miltoii j and when Haydn finally quitted 
don, Salomon the professor gave him l^dU^'u 
words. Haydn brought them with.^im to 
Vienna, without much intention of making use 
of th^m ; but M. Von Swietmi,- to encourage 
him, not only translhted the English tmd into 
German, but added choruses, airs, and duets, 
in order that his friend’s talent might have 
more frequent cq^portunities Of displaymg' it- 

selfif * ' 

% 

i . y lf. , . 

• OdOIe, tbo^i fe of whom 

he is oftea «a wmicVersM cansidefett m 

Mca|>yiAg T. 

^\r«iVtM'«MwIueiysai, thet 
I cwlKdt stq^j^Me db* lo be comet, and have. 


Haydn was sixty-three years old when ha 
undertook' this great workK; em- 

ployed two whole years i^pon ^ if!* Vi^en 
urged to bring it to a conclusion^ he calmly 
^replied, *I spedd much time over dt, be- 
cause I intend it to last a long time.’* 

In the* beginning of the year 1798^ the 
oratorio was completed ;%and, in the follow- 
ing Lentj it was performed^ for the first time, 
iir*tte rooms of the Schi^artzenberg palace, 
at the expense of the DileUanti society, who 
had feqpested it from the author. 


therefore, turned it ms mbove. The French is as follows : 

Du vivant de Handel^ Milton avait fait pour ce grand 
compositeur un oratorio infitul6 la Creation du Monde, 
<}ui, je ne sais pourquot, ne fut pas mis en^musique/’ 

1 am equally at a loss to unddl*stand who tb^ Lydh^ 
here spoken of is. In the score now beftne me, pub-^ 
lished at Vienna^ under Haydn's direction, the English^ 
words are evidently translated from the German. In 
the chornstt “ The are telling the gloiy* of God,” 

Dei^ l i^li toy fe Tage, «agt es der 

has been iafo aonaense the attempt to 

follow the German arrangement of the words. T. 

2 
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^ » 

,Wlio ..can 4es|^(i||>e the ap|^u«e^ the de- 
Ui^t, t h^ ha^miham of this society. J was 
l^es^i fh^ r^an assure you, 1 Qever 'vrit- 
neased'auch a scene. The fiewer of the lite- 

•Ut * m. 

vary i^nd oiuaicai socidtgS^of 'Vienna^ were^ 

asseinbled in the worn, which was well 

% 

adapted to the piiipoee> <^nd Haydn himself 
dldlht^ the orthes^. The jihost profound 
eiistic^^ the most scrapulons attention, a sen- 
fimeni) 1 might almost say, of religioirs^C' 
epect, were the depositions which prevailed 
when the first stroke of the bow was gnven. 
The general eiipectation was not disappoint- 
ed. A long train of beauties, to that mo- 
ment unknown, uftfolded themselves before 


ns; our minds, overctyne with pleasure and 
admiration, experienced, during two succes- 
sive hpurs, what *they had rarely ^It,— a 
happy existence, produced l>y deti^, ever 
lively, ever renew)^ and bever disappointed. 

You talk BO mndh in of PeHUe, 

^nd daseiiptjip^ .tttwo- 

ioj^ fop' a'.dp^pfwnoil' irl^Pl^^wnnPtptive 
miudc. Digne^i^ a^jteser^pbinu go faa^^ 
^hand, and ^ would die ^ inani- 
6 



tion, if stripped of all tbak did- itot beloagf 
to it; 

A strong objection may be raiaed against 
descriptive music* Some unln^y wag may 
say, in tha words^pf Vdltaire^ ^ 

I • 

Mais, entte nous^ je crofs que voud ii’exi9tez pas. 

They who, believe in the real presence, 
reason as follt^s: Evefy one must be sen- 
sible that music may imitate nature in two 
ways; by physical, and by sentimental imi- 
tation. • You remember iil the Nozse dt Fi- 
garo* tfie tin, tin, and the don, don, by 
which Susanna so humourously mimics the 
sound of Count Almavi^’s bell, when he 
summoned her husband for some long com- 
misamn, in the duet,* 

Se a caso maSama 
' Ti qhiailia, &c, 

b 

• • 

This is physical imitation. In a German 
opera, a stupitf 'fellow falls asleep on the 
stage, wl^'|iip^||S,.at^ihe n^indow, sings a 
duet .sritlf The physical imitation 

of the simk^ o^'tW hnsbaad, forms a hu- 
mourous bass to the soft things which the 



loT^ is addressing to the vrife : here again 
ii>an ex9|cst' imitttdon of nature.* 

This dlreK;t,iin^ation amuses for a moment, 
but soon tires. In the sixteenth century, 
some o^ the Italian masters ' made fhis species 
of imitation the basis bf a whole opera. In 
the Podesta di Colormla, the professor Melant 
has inserted the foUjC'wing air^ during which 
the whfole orchestra imitates the animals men- 
tioned in' it. * 

Talor la granochiella nel pentano 

Per allegrezza canta, quit, quit, rk ; 

Tribbia il grillo, tr), tr), tr! ; 

L'agneliino fa b^, b^ ; 

L'ttsignuolo, chiit, chiik, chidt ; 

£d il gal curi chi, chi. 

IMie learned will tell you that in ancient times 
Aristophanes employed this kind of imitation 
on the 'theatre.f Haydn has used U^'witb 
great moderation in the Creationj and the 

€l 

— — — 1 , ^ y I,. 1... . 

^lliatis,-— of Nature alia ‘ T. 

t The verses ia the play of *The Imown to 

every school-boy. , ' ‘ 

itoif, Koif. ' 

BATPAXOl. pMsiM. T. 
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four Semons. He has given, for instance, 
most beautifully, the cooing of t^iCi^<^oves ;* 
but he resolutely opposed ^ the descriptive 
baron, who was desirous of hearing also the 
croaking of*the fro£^> 

In music, the best •physical imitation is, 
perhaps, that which only just indicates its 
object ; which* shews it to^us through a veil, 
and abstains from scrupulously representing 
nalune exactly as she is. This kind of imita- 
tion is the perfection of the descriptive depart- 
ment.^ ijluck has givens a pleasing instance 
of it in the air of The Pilgrim of Mecca, which 
resembles the murmur of a brook. Handel 
has imitated the tranquil fail of the snow, the 
(lakes of which gently^ descend to the silent 
earth and Marcello has surpassed every 

J 

rival in his cantata of Caliito tramfomied into 
a hear. 


* The beauty of the^ imitative passage, is nearly lost by 
the iiyudicioiis atrii^geigeot of the Eogtish woids. The 
literal translation of title ojiginal is 

• And sweetly— coo ffie tender turtle-doves. T. 

T 9 * 

t We believe no such jmssage is to be fojind in his 
works. O. 


» 
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The spectator shudders at the ferocity of 
fhesa'ti^ accoMiwniment, which represents 
&e cries of tjhe Various hear, at the momeut 
when Juno transforms the unfortunate nymph 
into a truel and pitiless brute. 

It is this species of 'imitation which Haydn 
has carried to perfection. You are aware, 
my' friend, that all/<he arts at^f founded, to a 
ceriadn degpree, on what is not true : ah obscure 
doctrine, notwithstanding its apparent clear- 
ness, but from which the most important prin- 
ei|de8 are derived. It is thus that from a dark 
grbtto springs the river which is to water vast 
provinces. We will one day discuss this sub- 
ject more at length. 

You have more pleasure in seeing a beautilfUl 

picture of the garden of the Tnileries, than in 

beholding the sutte garden, faithfully if|^focted, 

from one of the miisrors of the chateau. Yet 
* < 

the scene displayed in riie mirror has far more 
variety of colouring than the Anting, were it 
the work <if Claude jtiOrndn'i Ae %ures have 
motion } every thing is more frtie to nature : 
Stffi you eanne^ help preferring the picture. A 
ridylU iibist never departs from that de^e 



of falsity i^i^hich is allo^wed in art he pro- 
fesses. He is well aware by 

imitating nnture to simh adegtee'as to |»roduce 
deception> that the afts give pleasure; he 
makes a' cUstinction bet\veen .those afscurate 
daubs cal|,ed eye-traps> and the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael. . 

ImitatioQ should produce the effect which 
the object imitated would have upon us, 
did<^t strike us in those •fortunate moments 
of sensibility and enjoyment which awaken 
the paslions. 

So much for ihepJ^sical imitation of nature 
by muric. 

The other kind of ifliitation, which we 

a 

shall denominate aenUmental, (if you do not 
think the term too ridiculous) retraces not 
thingi^but the ^elings which they ^inspire. 
The fM * ■ • 

D^bn! Signonel 

a 

sung by^^Paolioo in the MtOrimotao segretOt 
does not diesoribe the distress of a m^ 

who seeslnk cariied off by a great lord, 

but It paintea j^off>und anc^ tender sadness. 
l['be words pi^iotilMrise this tenderness,, draw 

m 



form's plctitfSW ^ 

Tplq^oi oif this ^^y^like the ithpaisiohed 

o^4r ^^•:I- woid^^ laift* .^'^' 


■ ''-v ■ 4V, .V -.»= •, 




hot to laugh ? It is a German Mea with which 
I am going to present ybn^. 1 hi^e been 
reading in CHkUia, or The ELMhe of 

Gdthe> the following 

a 

fragment of a tetter of XM^Ua. 

• 

“ In the evening, 1 we{»t to the opem wi^ 
the captain. It began ^t|^r than In our little 
town, and we could not talk without being^ 
dVeiheard. We insensibly began to mmmine 
the company who surrounded us. 1 wished to 
^vofkj apd asked the captain for my bag. He 
gave it me, but entreated me, in a low voice^ 
not to take out my net. 1 assure you, said 
he, that to work in an opera>box will appear 
ridiculous at Muuich, at htmbach it is all very 
well. I had already got my purse in oue 
hand,j|«lld the little bobbin of gold thread ip 
the otm^ and was, going* to beipil my work. 
'Stay," said the captain^* alarmed, 'I will 
tell you a story about gold thread bobbins/ — 

' Is it a fatvy4a||^«»>*%trp|[oripiiat^ it is not* 

" I M as int^htarily comparing the sensi- 
bility of eaeh ^.tfaej^eotab^ whot surround 
us, to your little ibob^i^^f gold tbm^. 'Tljd 
* 4 * 
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bd^bin, Tvhich is in the mind of each of those 
i»»ho have taken a tickets is more or less sup- 
plied with gold thl‘ead. The enchanter jN4o2art 
must seize by his magic sounds the end of 
this thread ; thetpossessor of the bobbin then 
begins to feeb and continues to do so as long 
as the golden thread is winding off his bobbin. 

no sooner is it e^chausted^ no sooner does 
tiiemiji^cian paint a degree of emotion which 
the auditor has never experienced, than, crack f 
away goes the thread, and the interest of the 
auditor expires. The furniture of the jiobbin 
consists in the recollections of an impassioned 
heart. Of what use is all the talent of Mozart 
when exerted on unfurnished bobbins } 

^Take Turcaret* to tlys Matrimonio segreto; 
however abundant tlie gold thread on his 
coat, thpre is very little on the bot^jn, to 
which we cbmpare his' mind : soon WW it be 
exhausted, and Tuitiaret vVill ]be tired of the 
sighs of Caro^^i^,^ And very naturally. What 

* Turevr^t is the principal cUanictcr fai Le Sagc’^ocele- 
^ Ml*t taawi,.- written to sstirixe the /artner$* 
'•’OUrM.ofFnfbce, T. 


m 

sympathy ckn he feet with her recollections ? 
What are’ the strongest emotions^ yhich he 
has ’expefieu<;ed. The veAtion of finding 
himself taken in for a large sum in some bank- 
ruptcy ; *the misfortune of •seeing -^he fine 
varnish of his chariot scratched. by a cart; 
these are^the sorrows which would eall ' forth 
his sensibility.^ For thp» rest* he has had' a 
good dinner* is in good spirits* and would 
like* a country-dance.. His wife* on the c.on- 
traiy* who is seated by Jiim* and who has 
lok jan* adored lover in the last campaign* 
comes to the performance without any expecta- 
tion of pleasure* from mere considerations of 
propriety. She is pale ; her eye fixes on 
nothing with interest : she takes but little at 
firsl* in the situation of Caroline. 

" Thie daughter of Gerpnimo has her lover 

. • 

with her ; he is alive* liow can she be un- 
happy? The miisie becoihes almost intolerable 
to this sulBferin^ heart* which wbuld gladly re- 
linquish its 'i^sibility/ The magician has 
great difficulty in seizing the golden thread.; 
but* at length* ^she becontes attentive* her 

a 3 
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m . 

fiye fixes, and becomes moist. ‘ The profound 
distress expressed in the air' 

‘I, 's r ' ^ 

’ Peh! Signore! 

begins ^to affecjt Her.' Her tears «ire on the 
poiitt of flowing; ‘shejs embarrassed to con- 
ceal them from her husband, who i§ dropping 
aslbep, and who would think all this emotion 
very silly. The composer will lead this poor 
afflicted spirit- wherever he chooses ; wany 
tears will it cost her: long will the golden 
thread last. Look at the people about you ; 

read in their eyes The performance 

began.” • . ' 

When music succeeds in ponrtraying ima- 
gery, as the stilln^ of a fine summer’s night, 
for instance, we say that it is picturesque. The 

c ♦ 

Creatim is the most : beautiful work, of this 
kind, as Don Juan, aVid the MtUrimonio 

t • 

segreto, are the finest examples of expressive 
Music. , ... * 

The Creation commences with an overture 
representing Chaos. The ear is struck yrith a 
! djidl and. iifdedhtte iioise, with inarticulate 
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sounds, with notes destitute of any perceptible 
melody. Some fragments of agreeable 
passages are next perceive^ but still imper- 
fectly formed, and always deprived ofcadence. 
Afterwards follow half-fermed images, some 
grave, others tender : ^every thing iff mingled ; 
tlie agre^ble and the powerful succeed each 
other accidentally ; the g^eat borders on the 
little ; the austere, and ^^tie cheerful are con- 
* founded together. An assemblage the most 
singular of all the figures of music, of trills, 
flights* mordenti, syncope^fe, discords, give, it 
is said, a very good idea of Chaos.* 


* The M*rher of these notes gave a short description of 
the chaos, in a papei^* which he transmitted to the 
Monthly Magazine, for March, 181 1 , which is here quoted, 
for the . purpose of shewing; ^ow very siioilar were the 
sensations produced upon his mind upon bearing this ex> 
traordinary composition. , 

<< Were it necessary Co hriBg Yarthel illustrations of the 
superior powers the new music, compared with that of 
the ancients, we might attempt a description of the Chaos, 
which opens the work we have been quoting. 

It commences with all the known instruments, dis- 
played in 23 distinct parts. After these are amalgamated 
in one tremendous note, a slight motion is made percei>* 

. ^ ’ R 4 




It is my imag'ination which tells me this, 
i admire the talent of the artist : I recognise 
in his performance every thing that I have 
mentioned ; 1 may admits that probably • it 
could not be better ' done : but still 1 -would 
ask baron Von Swietea- who formed the idea 
of this symphony : “Is it possible to describe 


* 

tibic in the lower parts of the band, to represenE tlic 
rude masses of nature in a state of Chaos. Amidst this 
turbid modulation, the \)assoou is the first that ihakes. an 
effort to rise, and extricate itself /roin the cun'ibrous 
mass. The sort of moUon with which it ascends, commu- 
nicates a like disposition to the surrounding materials, 
but which is stifled by the falling of the double basses, 
and the contra Jagolto^ 

In this mingled confusion, '^be clarionet t struggles with 
more Success, and the ethereal flutes escape into air. 
A disposition vepgiiig to order is seen and felt, and every 
resolution wouJd intimdte shape, and adjustment, but not 
p concord ensues! -Aftef' the volcanic eruptions of tlie 
clafini and tromboni, some arrangement is promised ; 
a precipitatkm follows of the discordant sounds, and leaves 
a misty effect that happily expresses die * spirit of God 
pioving the face of the waters.' At tlic fiat ‘Let 
thete be light the instruments are ' unmuted^, and 
fbe p|;dience is; ip^t la the refulgence of the 

^ Pt 
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the Chaos by music? Would any one whd 
had not received a previous intimation, re- 
cognise .the Chaos ill this overture?” I will 
candidly confess one thing, which is, that in 
a ballet which Vigand caused tg be p^ormed 
at Milan, and in whi<;h he has represetited 
Prometheus inspiring with souls human 
beings not yet raised ‘above the brutes, this 
chhotic music, illustrated by tiie dancing of 
direa charming actresses, expressing with per- 
fect nature the first dawiLof sentiment in the 
mind of beauty ; I will confess, I say, that 
this commentary has displayed to me all 
the merit of this symphony ; 1 now understand 
and derive much pleasure from it. All the 
other music of the ^ Prometheus appeared 
to me iiisignihcant and tiresome in compa- 


rison. • 

After having seen Vigan6’s ballet, which 
drew all Italy to it, *1 said 'to myself, — in the 
Chaotic symphooy, the themes not being re- 
solved,- there is no melody ; consequently no 
gratification for ’ tlje enr ; consequently no 
music. It is. as if yoiji should require a pamter 
to represent a perfectly dark night, a total 



absence of light. Wpuld a piece ot cauva« 
m a frame, let it be as black as it v^oiild, be a 
picture? ^ 

Mudc reappears in all her churiiis in Haydn's 
oratorio ^ when the angels begin to relate 
the great work of tbe Creation. We soon 
come to the passage which describes the. crea- 
tion of light, 

“ And God said ; let tl^tre fte* light ! and there was Us^hi 

It must be confes^d that nothing can hare a 
grander effect. Before this fiat of the Creator, 
the musician has gradually diminished the 
chords; he introduces the unison, and the 

r 

piano still growing softer, as the suspended 
cadence approaches ;<"— at last this cadence 
bursts ^rth in the most sonorous manner at 
the vwrds, , 

m 

“ AndHhere Ufa$ light r 

This burst of the whole* orchestra in the 
resounding key of C, accompanied with all 
the harmony possible, and prepared by the 
gr^ual ftidmg of the so’unds, actually pro- 
duces upon us, at a first representation, the 



of a tliousaiid torches suddenly Hashings 
li'jht into a dark caveni. ' , . - : 

The faithful angels afterwai’djp describe, in 
a fugued passage, the r^ge of Satan arid bis 
accomplices precipitated into a»i«d!byss of • 
torments by the hand of him whom they hate. 
Here Milton has a rival. Haydn employs 
profusely all that is disagreeable in the €»* 
harmonic genus ; horrible discords, strange mo- 
dulations, and chords of the diminished seventh. 
The hi^rshness of the words further increases 
the liforfors of this chorus. We shudder, but the 
music begins to d.escribe the beauties of the. 
newly-created earth, the celestial freshness 
of the first verdure which adorned the world, 
and our minds are «at length tranquillized. 
The air which Haydn has chosen tp describe 
the groves of Paradise might have boen, it is 
true, of a less common character. There 
wants here, a little of the heavenly melody 
of the Italian ^hool. But, . in the return of 
the air, Haydn reinforces it with so much 
skill, the harmony which accompanies it is 
so noble, that one. must hafe in one’s recol- 
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jletition^ the airs of Sacchini, to feel that thct> 
is any deficiency in this.* 

The delightful retreat of Adam and his 
companion is disturbed by a tempest ; the 


» 


* We confess we are surprised that the author should set 
up as a model of imitaffon, a stvK so puerile as the 
Italian* The writers of this school have fancied that 
melody was a distinct, "and superior ait, aud baV^c e\cii 
.eudeayoured to disengage it from harmony. 

If we look into th<f composition^ of the laut centuiy, 
we cannot but notice the tneagerness of the accompani- 
ment. It was a notion with them, that a full chord would 
overload, and destroy the melody, and we accordingly 
find all the works of that period, of a light, and flimsy 
texture, wholly devoid of that slrcnffth, and force, which 
chanicteri2e the German school. To the latter we aie 
indebted for all the discoveries in harmony; — for those 
new admixtures of sound, which have exploded the absurd 
phraseology qf chords by mpposilion^ -retardation, sufpen- 

iion, and the like. * 

« • 

As for the air here referred to, it is not to be found 
in the Oratorio. The description the groves occurs 
in the last past of. the song, ** fVith verdure clad,'* 
which he criticises in the following page, and we know of 
no other. Did such a song exist in the originals manu- 
script! G. 
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vriuds are heard to roar; th^ thunder splitsi 
car, and resounds at a distance in pro- 
longed rollings ; the hail dlatters on the 
leaves ; and, lastly, the snow softly descends 
in large flakes to the silent earths 

Floods of the most brilliant and majestic 

harmony ettpompass these descriptions. The 

• ■* 

songs of the ’archangel ^pabricl, especially, 
who is the Coryphmus, display, in the midst 
oT the choruses, uucomtnon energy and 
beauty. 

One^ of the airs is employed in representing 
the effects of the waters, from the mighty, 
roaring billows of the agitated sea, to the 
little brook which gentl)^ murmurs at the 
bottom of its valley. The little brook is given 
with uncommon felicity, but it must be con- 
fessed, that the very, idea of an air intended 
to describe <Ae ^ert of wajier has something 
singular in it, and ddes not 'promise any very 
high gratihcatioiif 

Correggio may be required to give the 
picture of a rayless night, or of a sky blazing 
v\ith radiance in every direp^on. The idea 



i».«li8urd; but % Coireg§pio, notwitbstandipj$ 
its absurdity^ wUl find means to introduce a 
thousand plea^ug accessories, and his ^^ork 

4 

will be agreeable. 

Som^^her^i brilliant points are also dis- 
tiUgui^ed in the Creation: for instance,^ an 
air of which Haydn was very (ond^nd which 

* V 

he had re*cast thre^ times. Its object is to 
descaribe the earth putting forth trees, plants, 
flowers, and odoriferous shrubs of every ^viud. 
A tmider, gay, and simple air would have 
been best suited to this purpose : an^ I must 
confess 1 have always thought that,' in this 
favourite air of Haydn’s, there was more affec- 
tation' than grace add ingenuity.*' 

This air is followed l^y a brilliant fugUe, in 
which the angels praise the Creator, and where 
Haydn, W-appears*^ with all his advantages. 
Thp repetition of the subject, which is the 
essence of the fitgue, lias here the effect 
of representing the zeal of the angels cele- 
hratii^;; with united voices, their divine 
Creator. 

.Yon .next jp^ss to the rising of the 



*uti^ which appears, far the first time, in 
all^the'^mp of the .most magnificent /spec- 
tacle, which the eye of mnn can contem'- 
plate.* 

It is foUdwed by the rinng 4>f,^^moon, 
which silently advances through the clouds, 
and illumines tbc night with her silver radi- 


* Perhap<i there is nothiug in nature* frhich th capable 
of being well represented* by sdiind* as light. « The 
answer of the bhnd inan* whO| on being asked what idea 
he had of scarlet* replied* that it wa& like the sound of a 
trumpet* is less absurd than may at first be apprehended.. 
It should be observed* that the cInAracter of different instru- 
ments* dqiends not merely on the acuteness or gravity 
ot their tone* but* also* on the degiec of foice with 
which sounds are produced by them. If* as Sir Isaac New- 
ton supposed* the impulse upon life nerves of the eye* pro- 

* ® 

duced by colours* is similar in kind* or degiee* to that 
produced upon the ear i|y sounll^* the impression upon 
the sensorinm* or seat of sensation in the brain* will pro- 
bably be the same* oV so nearly so* that the ideas of the 
respective external objects will be associated in the mind. 
According to this theory* the different musical instru- 
ments may be chariK^terised by correspondent colours* so 
as to be fancifully classed in the following manner : 
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abce. It will be observed, that a whole d 
must be passed over, otherwise the rising^. 

6 . 

* ,• 

Wind fiutntnunts. Stringed InetrumenU. 
TrombojVE „ ^Deep Red Violin Pink 

Tnlmpet . Scarlet ^ Viola Rose 

CJarionette Orange Violoncello Red 

Oboe YellowJ Double l^ass ^ 

Baseoon (Alto) Deep %^ellow f- 
ndte Sky Blue 

Diapason Deepl^r Blue ^ 

Double Diapason Purple 

Horp Viofet t 

The sinitfnia in the Creation, which lepresents the rising 
of the tun, is an exemplification of this theory. In the 
commencement of this piece, our attention is attracted 
by^ soft streaming note from the violins, which is scarcely 
discernible, till the rays of sound which issue from tJie 
second violin, diverge into the chord of the second,* to 
which is gradually imparted a greater fulnebs of colour 
as the violas and violqncellos steal in with expanding 
harmony. ^ 

A( the fifth bar, th€ Oboes 4»egin to shed their yellow 
lustre, while the flute ^silvers the mounting rays of the 
.violin. As the notes continue ascending to the highest 
point of brightness, the orange, tlie scarlet, and the purple, 
unite in the increasing splendour ‘ and the glorious orb flt 
length appears refulgent with all tte brightest Mams of 
harmony. O 
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sun could not be immediately .succeeded 
b;^hat of the moon ; but we are considering 
a descriptive poem, in which* transitions are 
every thing. The first part concludes with a 
chorus of angels. 

A charming harmonic* artihoe is observable 
in the hnalcri^of^is first part of the Creation. 
When arrived* at the caprice, • Haydn does 
not arrest the orchestra, as is sometimes. the 
c^e in his symphonies, but* falls into modula- 
tions ascending by semi-topec. The transi- 
tion% aje reinforced by sonorous chords, which 
seem, at every bar, to announce tliis cadence, 
so inucih desired by the ear, but which is 
always delayed by some modulation still more 
unexpected and beauiifyl. Our astonishment 
increases with our impatience ; and, when the 
cadence at length arrives, if is saluted vith a 
general burst of applause. , 

The second ep’ens with an air majestic 
in the beginning, hfter>vards 'gay> and tender 
tou^uicls -^^the coh^cliision, descJ^ibing the crea- 
tibn^of^,the birds'^ The different charactei-s of 
this air well represent the. audacious eag'le, 

s 

w'hicb, just created, seems to spurn the eartli> 

s 
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and dart towards the sun, the gBAety of the 
lark, 

c 

C'est toi,r)can« alouettc, habitaate des airs ! 

Til meurs en prelndant a tes tendres concerts, 

r 

the amdfbus doves, and lastly the plaintive 
nightingale. The accents of the songstress of 
the Night are imitated as n^rlo nature as 
posrible. ^ 

A beautiful trio represents the effect pro- 
duced by the immense whale, as he agitates 
the waves which arc separated by his enormous 
mass.* ** A well executed recitative shews us 
the generous cotirser, proudly neighing amidst 
vast meadows : the active and ferocious tyger, 
rapidly traversing the forests, and gliding 


* This is not accurate The trio represents^ with 
inimitable grace, the gently sloping hiHs> adorned with 
Tcrdure; the bass solo wbicb describes the vast inhabit- 
ants of the sea, follows afterwards. 

t 

** Uplieaved from the deep th* immense Leviathan 
Sports on the foaming wave/^ 

The lashing of the tail of this monster, and the dashing of 
the spray, are adimirably given by the sonorous flourishes 
which stah from the double basses. G. 
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between the trees ; the fierce lion roars at a 
distance^ while the gentle sheep, fearless of 
danger, are peacefully feeding. 

An air, full of power and dignity, announces 
the creatioi! of man. Tfie mo»f«J^nt of the 
harmony, which corresponds with the words 



has been well preserved in the German. This 
languoge allows of an augmentative figure, 
which in French is ridiculous, but in German 

si 

is full of majesty. The text, literally trans* 
lated, is 

** Behold man, the imnt/y, the king of nature !'* 

The epithet added to the word man, repels 
every low and groveling idea, in order to con- 
centrate our attention ou the nobjest, and 
most majestic attributes of the e^iialted, and 
happy being, whoih the/ Creator has just 
formed. 

The music increases in force and elevation 
at each of these last words, and makes a stf- 

o 

perb cadence on " the king ef nature.” It is 
impossible not to be struck with k. 
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The sec<Hid part of this air, describes tiie 
Creation of the charming Eve, that beautepsis 
Creature, bom <for lore. This termination 
of the air gives us an idea of Adam’s happi* 
aesB. It ^Ja-naiversally esteemed the finest 
part of the CreaAtoir;<and, according to my 
ideas, the reason is, that Haydjct ^ere returns 
to the empire of th|^] passions,' and that his 
auhject was one of the greatest felicities 
of which the heart of man is susceptible ' 

The third part of the Creation, is the short-* 

i 

est. It is a beautiful translation of the most 

a 

pleasing part of Milton’s poem. Haydn 
paints the transports of the first and most 
innocent of attachihents, the tender converse 
of the first pair, "and their pure and dread- 
less gratitude towards the infinite goo(jnes» 
which created tiiem, ami which seems to 

t* , 

have created for them all nature. The 
most ardent joy br^fhed in every bar 5f the 
allegro. There is also apparent in this part, 
a devotion of a fnore ordinary kind, mingled 
with terror. 

Lastl^', a choiTus, partly jngued, and partly 
ideal, teuniuates this astonishing production 
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with the same fire and maiesty 
conmenced.* 


" As our author has only spokfcn^gencraUj^ of the third 
part of this oratorio, we are tempted to continu? the deserip- 
tion to the end. The air, wliich represents the Crcatioh# 
of man, is esteejjj^i44^e chef d^cepvre of the piece- ChcfU^ 
hini has copied the subject into^is ode on the death of 
Haydn. The chorus Achieved' U de glorious worie* is a 

fugue of great strength, and power, ingeniously accom- 
panied i^tlie orchestra- The sinfonia which opens the 
fair mort^* of creation, is performed by a celestial baud 
of flutes, and horns, mded by the soft pizzicato of the 
stringea' instruments. This exquisite barmonv ascends to 
the heavenly vaults with the praises of the blissful pair, 
and is jo iri| |^*by a choir of angels, clianlinj; ^ jor vrer 

hleseed be hie power/' * 

The distant effect of the responsive choir gives us an idea 
of space, and amplitude, which nothing hut soft pmisic can 
produce. It is like that misty atmosphere, ^rii^ts, 

io painting, introduce for the same purpose in theiiylesigiis. 
The duetto GraecfiU Consort" in our opiuioft, is the most 
evqaisite composition in th^ work* • U is full of tenderness 
aud affection. 

The “dftv dropping morn” .U^troduced hy Sn in- 
spiring strain from the French ho*n, which breathes the 
freshness of that "sweet hour of prime." The chorus 
commences with the unforttmate word "sia/r” which 
would be better rendered, « P*Aisif the Lord ye voices 

s‘J 


Haydn had a singular advantage in the 
composition of the v&cal part. He had a^is 
disposal for ths sopnmo;, one of the finest 
female voices then existing, that of made- 
moiselle (^etetrd. 

rThis niusic requires to be executed with 
grace, correctness, and expres^^i. The least 
ornament would ent^cly change the character 
of the style. A CriveUi is absolutely neces- 
sary ; the graces of Tachinardi would here be 
out of place. 


The voices, heard amidst this clash of sounds, have 
a rich and noble effect. The fugue which folli|||pf, is strong 
and masterly. In the aiielaia part, tlie principal voices 
appear, in solo, with singular beauty, and form a fine 
contrast to the masses of soHind, struck out by the or- 
chestra. 

The l^t word of tbtf piece is also unfortunate ** His 
praise shall last for and would be better rendered, 
** His praise siutil iaai ffH- 

The short concussions which terminate this divine 
Oratorio, leave the mind of the audRor lost in sacred awe 
at the sublimity of tbe^rk which Genius has dared to plan 
and to execute. G. 
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LETTER XIX. 


Saldntrg, JvHt % 18(^. 

Mir FjitCitB, 

• 

I RBTUiui to obr subjedt. * The Creation met 
•witl^rapid success : all papers of Germany 
gave an account of the astonishing effect 
which k had produced at* Vienna ; and 'tlie 
score, which was printed in a few weeks after- 
wardSj enabled the amateurs throughout Eu- 
rope to form a judgment of it. The rapid sale 
which it experienced, added a few hundred 
louis to the author's little fortune. The pub- 
lisher had placed German &nd English words 
under the music : they *were translated into 
Swedish, French, Span%b, Bohemian, and 
Italian. The french version is pompously 
dull, as any one may experience at tlie Con- 
servatoire de la rue Bergdre. The author, 
hoWever, is not chargeable with the little 
effect produced by the Creation the first time 
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it was executed at Paris A few minutes 
before the performance began at the Opera- 
house^ the infernal machine of the 3d N^Vose 
exploded in ?he rue St, Nicaise. 

There are two ItaUan translations. The 
first, whiclTls ridiculous, has been printed 
under the Paris score. The other was superin- 
tended by Haydn aiWl the bardipf on Swieten, 
and, though the best, has only been printed 
under the small score (or the piano, published 
by Artaria. The anthor, M. Carpani, is a 
man of talent, and moreover an excellent con- 
noisseur in music. It was executed under the 
direction of himself and Haydn, at the house 
of one of those rar^ men who are wanting to 
the splendour of Prance : I mean, the prince 
Lobkowitz, who employs an illustrious life, 
and an immense fortune, in etijoyin^ and pro- 
tecting the jirts. 1 

Observe, that it. Is imposable to judge of 
this music, which is* all harmony, unless that 
harmony be complete. A dozen sin^Ct^ or 
instruments collected round a piano-fi^, 1^ 
t)iem be as good as they may, woul^'gi^ but 
tjk very imperfeii;t^d^4'bf it : whereas a good 
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voice, and a tolerable accompaniment, are 
sufficient to enable us to enjoy the StabtU Mater 
of Ftergolese. This work of JHaydn’s requires 
at least twenty-four voices, aud* sixty instru- 
ment Prance, Italy,* Engflqp^, Holland, 
and Russia, have hcarikit thus performed.* 
Two thin^g^re criticised in the Creation : 
the vocal part, and the^^neitil style of the 
piece. The son^s are certainly above me- 
diociity^ but I am of opinion with the critics, 
that five or six of Sacchini's airs, thrown into 
this mass of harmony, would have imparted 

a celestial ^race, an ease and a dignity, which 
* 

we now seek iu vain. Porpora or Zingaretli 
would perhaps have d<>ne the recitatives 
bptter.* 


^ Here again we entirely dissent from tti9 sudior. In 
our opinion, nothing Hi^t |he arf /contains is to be com- 
pared, for various and deseriptioii, with the reci- 
tative ill which the of the beasU is related. It 

begins with the Hon : 

** Cheefjul toiti^Ubg ttondbr the tawfi^ Hon,** 

111 uiSson w^l^h the trombones^ i$ tujldefi the contra-f^oitp^ 
an instrument of terrific pdwer, which is made#to fall on a 

O 



I must alM aJIow^ that a Marcheii, a PaccM- 
arotti, a Tenducci, an AprUe, would despair 
of executing mui^ic of this kind^ in which/the 


T 


deep unexpected note, so ns to imitate the tremendous 
roar of the animal. Next, 


** In sudden hops ih^Jlexihh tifgtr^appears/* 

whose 'ngorons alertness is depicted in rapid flights, by 
the stfikiged instnimentsr 


** The nimble stag hears up his branching head,** 

in a presto, which succeeds. By the accent fere given> 
the notes are ingeniously made to bound, as it a ere, in 
short convulsive steps, which admirably represent the 
light motions of that gra^ful animal. 

** The sprightly steed, with flying main, and fiery look,** 


follows next, and affords a further illustration of the power 
of accent*# The music is made to prance; and ip a 
darting Courish, which is affixed to this vigorous passage, 
the snorting of the noble courser is well conveyed. 

As sudden changes in measuxe, and sound, constitute one 
of the' greatest beauties ib music, the author, in this part of 
the recitative, has introduced a transition which captivates 
us* To the rude strokes and sudden jirks of the fonper 
strains, spoceeds a gentle, and placid movement, which 
depicts the' cattle goftig out iofe^d in meadowt^g^en.** 
*Tlie flute and htifAia tkgfd this pastoral strain, which 
expresses, by its gentleness, the slow-moving flceoy flocks ; 

^6 
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vocal part frequently stops, to give an oppor- 
tunity for the instrument); to unfold the sen- 
timent. At the very commencement, for 
instance, in the first part of the first tenor air, 
it is^pbliged to stop after ‘the words 

** Disorder yields," 

to let the instruments cotle in. 

With this exception, flaydn may be de- 
fended. 1 would boldly ask those who criticise 
him ; What is beauty in singing ?” If they 
are honjest, they will reply, that, in music, 
as in’ love, it is what we think so, what 
pleases us. The Rotondo of Capri, the ApoUo 
of the Belvidere, the Maionna delia Seggiolot 
the Night of Correggio, will be considered as 
beautiful, wherever man is not savage. While, 
on the contrary, the works of Carissimi, of 


when, on a sudden, there arises a flutter of trenmlous 
sounds, announcing the wMrl qf m hoet of insects,” from 
which we fidi into a slow-moving line of harmony to repiie- 
swt, " in long d^meneions, creeps, with sinuotu trace, the 
viormJt All these striking imitations are found within the 
compass of a single reeltativte.— To what author can we 
tnm for its parallel ? - G. 



of Dmmttt 1 do not say in tb* 
CfU regions of the north, but even in the 
fine climate which inspired them, are “hj^, 
indeed, in a sort of traditional esteem, buf. do 
not give the j^me pleasure as fonueily. 
are still continually taPced of, but I see every 
where preferred, a rondo of Andt^ssi. a scene 
a[ Mayer, or the w^rks of some less distin> 
guiched composers. 1 am quite astonished 
at this revolution, which I have not, jjtdeed, 
experienced in myself, but which I have seen 
with my own eyes in Italy. For the, rest, it 
is certainly very natural to think that which 
pleases us beautiful. What true lover has 
not been able to say to his mistress, 

Ma <pmo ingiusto al vero, 

Condanno ogni altro atpetto; 

^Tutta mi par- difetto 
Suor ehe la lua beltd. 

MetasiTasio. 

Perhaps the reason why the same things 
aire always beautiful in tiie arts of des^n hi, 
that in these arts, the intellectual pleasui^ 
greatly pr^omiipde^ oyer the phyncal. There 
is more scope for the exercise of our reason. 
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Every sensible man is aware, for instance, 
that the figures of Guido are more beautiful 
thauf those of Raphael, whieh in their turn 
hav^more expression. In music, on the con* 
trarp where two thirds, at least, of the plea* 
sure is physical, it is the senses which decide. 
Now the senses, may fee^ pleasure or pain 
at any given moment, bV do not admit of 
cOtanparison. Every man’s experience will 
sliew*t4'at the moments in which he has felt the 
most lively pleasure or pa^, leave no very 
distinct traces in his recollection. 

Mortimer returned in a state of anxious 

a 

solicitude, from a long voyage, lie adored 
Jane ; but she had not replied to his letters 
On his arrival at London, he went to seek her 
at her house in the country. He arrives : she 
was walking in the park. He hastens io her 
with a beating heart ; he n^eets her, *she holds 
out her hand, and receives him with agitation ; 
he secs that he *is beloved. As they were 
walking together in the park, Jan<^’s i*obe 
became entangled ifi a bush of the thorny 
acacia. In the sequel, Mortimer was happy ; 
but Jane was laithless. Twenty tiilles have 



1 maintained that Jane nerer loved him^ but 
he always mentioned, as a proof of her attach- 
ment, the manntir in which she received him 
on his return from the continent. Howe|rer, 
he could never give me any particulars^ he 
<mly starts when he sees an aeacia ; this is 
all that he distinctly recollects* of the most 
ddightful moment o^ his life. 

Your pleasure increases the first seven or 
eight times you hear the duet . 

Piaceiri dtlV anlmu^ eonienii soavi / 

CiMAROSA, Neniicr<GenerosK 

Butwheivyou have once fully comprehended 
it, your gratification will diminish at each 
repetition. If, in music, pleasure be the only 
thermometer of beauty,' this duet will become 
less admirable, the more you hear it. When 
you shhll have heard it for the thirteenth time, 
let the actress substitute the duet 

f- 

CarOf eara! 

of tite Matrmonio, supposing you not to be 
acquainted vritfa it; this will please you- much 
more because it will be new to you. If you 
wm‘e afterwards asked which of these two 
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duets you thought it|he most beautiful, and 
were to reply according to your reid sentiments, 

I irrihgine you would be n6t a little embar- 
rassed. 

* 

Suppose you had apartments in the palace 
of Fontainebleau, and that in one of the 
rooms was placed the St^ Cecilia of Raphael. 
This picture is returned ^)o the Museum, and 
exchanged for the Rape of Helen by Guido 
You C'tmire the charming 'dgiires of Hermione 
and Helen ; nevertheless, if you are asked which 
is the finest of these two pieces, the sublime 
expression of the St. Cecilia, enchanted with 
the celestial music, and letting fall the in- 
striunents on which she was playing, decides 
you in its favour, and you award the palm 
to it. Now, why is this expression sublime ? 
For three or four reasons which 1 see you 
ready to »>tate But this is argument, and an 
argument that may be written down : whereas 
it seems to me impossible to write four lines, 
unless it be in unmeaning, poetical, prose, to 
prove that the duet Piac^ri dell" animat is 
better or ^orse than ithe duet Cara, cara, or 
than that in Figaro, Crudil perch^ Jhtora 



' cannot feel^ at t||ie same moment^ the 
efl^t tvro melodies. The pleasure they 
may give vs dees not leave traces hi i the 
memory sufi&ciently strongs to unable ur to 
judge of them at any distance of tiifte. i 

I see but one exception. A man hears 
the air, ^ 

FanckUi^ tvmturata. 

* * Nemici Gciierosi. 

at Venice, in the* theatre of iJie 
sitting by the side of a woman whom ho loves 
to distraction, but who does not rtVuin his 
p^ion. He afterwards hears again this 
cfaaniHng air on his return to France. Ho 
starts ; with him, 'ideas of pleasure arc foi 
ever associated with t^cse sounds ^o . 

but, in this case, this air is like Mortimer's 
thomy^acacia. 

« 

Thewdrksof great artists, when oiicc the) 

^ •> 

have attained a ccdrtain'degree of perfection, 

hitve equal claims on our ^admiration ; and 
the prefbre^e which we give, sometimes to 
one, and sometimes to another, depends en* 
• Urely on our tetnperament, or the humour we 
happen te be in. One day it is Dominichino 
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who pleases me, jand^whom I prefer to Guido : 
the next, the celestial beauty of ^ the heads of 
the letter has a superior attraj:tioii, and I like 
the ^Aurora' of the Hospioliosi ji^Iace better 
than the Cominiitiion of Jerome 

1 have frc(|uetitly heayd it remarked in Italy, 
that in music, beauty consists, in a great de- 
gree, in* novt^t^ 1 am ,pot speaking of the- 
mechanical pait of (he art' Counterpoint has 
something nuUheniatiral it; a blockhead, 
with patience, may become respectably 
learned hi it I’his branch has nothing to 
do mth beauty ; it has a regularity susceptible 
of drmoii'.tratiou As for the department of 
gc'uius, tn<ilod>, there a(*e no rules for this, 
r^o ui( is so unprovided with precepts for the 
pioductioii beauty So much the better for 
it, and for us . ' 

^ iJ 

Genius has pursued its iharch, but the poor 
critics have no'f^lfeeti abl^to take account of 

^ J V 

the path followed by the first geniuses, and to 
stgHiiify to succaeding great i^u that ^ley were 
not^ to depart from it. ^ Cimarosa, when ha 
eauseil his air. 


Pi ia eh« tpwiti in I'attrorg 



to be performed at Pr^ue, was not told By 
»*pedants: ‘'Your air is beautiful because -you 
liaye adhered d) such, a rule^ cstaBlisycil by 
Pergolesoj in such an air; but it would mave 
be.eu still more so, if you had conformed 
;i^durseif to a certaiu* other rule, from which 
Galuppi never departed.” » Did not the 
painters, of the th4e of Dopiiaichino, almost 
perraade him that his Marly rdom of St 

ft ^ f 

Andrew at Rome was not beautiful ? - ‘ 

1 might here brc you with pretended rules 
laid down for the construction of beautiful 
airs ; but I am generous, and resist the tempta- 
tion of inflicting upon you the ennui they have 
occasioned myself. 

The more melody and genius there is in 
any music, the more liable it is to be affected 
by the instability pf human things ; the more 
harmony it contains, the more secure is it of 
success. The grave cliarch chants, contem- 

(f M ^ 

' porary with the divine Serpa Maesira bf 
l*ergolehe> have not worn out with the same 
rapidity. ^ * 

But, I' am, ^rhaps, talking at random on 
aubje!iA, Ifor'^I 'ihtUit confess, that this 
6 * 
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Scrva*Maestra;, withf Italian singings, gives me 
more pleasure, and Specially a more* inward 
pleasure, than all the operas of the very 
modern Paer put together. 

l/we are right in our remarks on that part 
of music which soonest feels the effects of 
time, Haydn may expect a longer life than 
auy oilier composer, ife has displayed his 
genius in the hafmony, tfiat is to say^ in the 
dura)}lc part. , 

1 give you the following quotation from 
the Spectator, that is, from a very rational 
writer. 

“ Recitative music, in every language, 
should be as different as^the tone, or accent, 
qf each language ; for, otherwise, what may 
properly express a passion in one language, 
will not do it in another. • Every due, who 
has been longjn Italy, Ifnowsvery well that 
the cadences in their Recitativo, are only the 
accents of jlheir language, made more musical, 
and tuneful. 

** Thus the notes of interrogation, or admi- 
ration, ill the Italian music, are not unlike 

* ® 

the ordinary tones of an English voice, when 



we are angry : insomucL that 1 have often 
Steen our audiences extremely mistaken, as to 
what has been doing on the stage, and expect- 
ing to see th(i hero knock down his messenger, 
when he has been aSkihg him a questioi^; or 
fancying that he qu 9 .rrels with his friend, 
when he only bids him good-morrow.” 

SPfcCTiATOE, IMO. 20. 

Music, which acts upon ' the imagination, 
has a more intimate relation, than painting 
for instance, to the peculiar organization of 
the individual. If it gratifies him. i.it is by 

r 

causing his fancy to present to him certain 
agreeable images. His heart, disposed to 
tenderness, by the actual pleasure he receives 
' from the sneetness of the sounds, delights i|i 
these images, enjoys the* felicity theypre^nt 
to him^ with an ardour \ihich he would not 
experience at any 'other time Now it is 
evident that ^ these* ’images must-be different, 
according to the different imagiiialiuns which 
produce fhem. What can be more opposite 
than a fat, well-fed German, fresh, and fair, 
drinking |yad eating bread and Sutter 

all day, „ and a dark, brown Itafian, thin 
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almost to leanness, ’^ith sallow complexion, 
and eye of fire, living on coffee, and other 

V 

slender and sbber diet! Ho^r can the same 
thing be expected to please beings so dissi- 
milar, speaking languages so totally different 
from each other. The;^ cannot possibly have 
the same abstract idea* of beauty. If the 
rhetoricians will^nsist thgt there is an ideal 
beauty common to both, the pleasure, pro- 
duced by what these two persons equally 
admire, will be necessarily yery faint. They 
will both admire the funeral games of the 
fifth book of the Eneid : but whenever you 
desire to excite in them a strong emotion, you 
must present to them images analogous to 
their very different natures. How w'ill you 
bring a poor Prussian student of Kopigsberg, 
who is shivering with coljl for eleven vnon^s 
of the year, to relish the .eclogues of VJ^il, 
and to feel the pleasure of being in the shade 
of a cool grotto by. the side of a biibblipg 
spring? 

• _ Viridi projeetut in antro. 

» 

A comfortable room, well heated i[>y a good 
v ’i 



Btove^ would afford htmya much more agree- 
i^lh image. 

We may iHPply this illustration to aft the 
fine arts. To an honest Flemings whoi has 
neimr studied design, the forms ^ of Ruhen’s 
women are the most Ibeautiful in the world. 
Let not us who admire slenderness of form 

0 jc 

dbove every things else, apd to whom the 
figures even of Raphael’s women appear ra- 
ther massive, be. too ready to laugh at him. 
If we were to consider the matter closely, it 
would appear that each individual, and, con- 
sequently, each nation, has a separate idea of 
beauty, which is a combination of every thing 
that pleases him most in things of the same 
nature. 

* 

The ideal beauty of Paris, is that which 
most gratis^ the 'majority of the Parisians 
IntHusic, for instaqce. Of. Garat pleases them 
a hundred times mqre tfian Madmne Catalani, 
though all, I know not why^ would nqt allow 
that they were of this opinion. In a matter 

so indifferent to the welfare of the state^ as 

< 

the finearts^ what mischief could this harmless 
liberty occasion i 



We need only*o]]ken our eyes to perceive, 
twenty times in a day, that the French nati||fi 
has. changed ^ its habits withm the last thirty 
years. Nothing less resembles what we were 
in )780, than a young* Frenchman of ISl#. ' 
We were lively and restless; — ^these gefftle-’ 
men are almost English. There is more gra- 

* f 

vity ; more of what is rational,' and dess of 
what is agrcealhe. Ouif youth, who will be 
the .whole nation twenty .years hence, having 
changed, our poor rhetoricians must reason 
more b^ide the mark thad usual, if they will 
have’the fine arts to remain the same. 

** For ray own part, I must confess,” said^ 
a young colonel to me, v that, since the cam- 
paign of Moscow, I do not think Iphigenia 
ill 4ulis so fine a tragedy. Achilles appears 
to me rather too much of. a dupe, and I begin 
to prefer Shakespeare’s Macbeth.”* * 

But 1 ^am. rather .wandering : it is evident, 
that I am not p. young ’Frenchman of 1814. 
iLiet us return to our point, which is to 
tain, whether, in musfc, the ideal beauty* of 
a Dane can be tl^e lame with that of a Nea- 
politan. 

w 4 



The • liightingale . is ^favourite in 'every 
Jluntry; and the reason is, that, its song, 
heard during ths fine evenings' at the close 
. of spring, which are every where the most 
• delightful moments of the year, is agree- 
able in itself, and associated with a thou- 
sand charming ideas* It signifies not that I 
am a native of .the fHOilh ; the song of the 
nightingale always reminds me of my walks 
home at Rome, after the conversazioni* at 
two o’clock in the morning, during the hn« 
’ summers’ nights. One is deafened, i'ri <pass- 
ing along those solitary streets, by the vi« 
' brating notes of the nightingales which arc 
kept in every house. The song of this bird 
reminds us the more strongly of the fine 
days of t|jie year, as from not being able to 
hear ifc. whenever .we please, ‘we do not 
wear out this pleasure by partakings of it 

• o 

at unfavourable peuriods, when wfi are not 
dli^sed to enjoy it; 

'^Hlaydn wrote his Creation to German words, 
which are not capable of Italian iftelody. 
How could he, •even^ if he had wished it, 
have written melodies like those of Hacchini? 



Born in Germany, knowing his own feelings, 
and those of his countrymen, he apparently 
wished to plbase them in first place. 
We may criticise fi man when we see him 
mistake the road to his object ; but is. it 
reasonable, to quarrel ^ith him on the choice 
of the jobjoct ? • 

» *A great Italie#! master bas produced the 
only criticism worthy of Haydn and of him- 
self. * lie has re-cast, from one end to the 
other, all the nfusic of tba Creation, which 
will no'C see the light till after his death. 
This master thinks that Haydn, in symphony, 

* is a man of genius, but, m every thing else, 
only estimable. For my own part, I am 
of opinion, that when the two Creations shall 
both have been published, the Gennan one 
will always be preferred ^at Vienna, and the 
Italian at Naples.* 


I hope I may be excused a repetition. I liave a grea't 
desire to quote a letter, the original of which I sent to 
my friend about tlie same time with the present. It was 
written in French, by an amiable cayoness of Brunswick, 
whose loss we have now to deplore. 

She thus concluded a lettpr on Werter, who, it is 
• known, was born at Biuuswick, and was the son of the 
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de J • • . . • She was describing exactly, at my 
request, the kind of taste which Werter bad in music. 

As of all the arts, music is that which is« 

most capable of gi^ug delicate shades,'^ and whose de* 
scriptive powers follow the movements of the soul the 
farthest,^ 1 may make a distinction betweeii sensif^ility 
after the. manner of Mozart, and sensibility after' the 
manner of Cimarosa. 

Forms like that of WilLelmina de >1 . . «. and of th|f 
angel in the picture of Parmesano, whibh 1 have in my 
chamber, (the Madonna al longo collo,) seem to me, to 
announce beings whose strength fs overcome by their 
sensibility — ^who, in moments of emotion, become r/ao- 
ticn itself^ There is no room foi ^ny thing besides; — 
courage, a regard for reputation, — evei> is, not 

merely surmounted, but disregarded. Such a being would 
the beauteous angel just mentioned be, singing at the 
feet of an adored godmother 

Foi che gapete. 

The northern nations seem \o me to be the subjects 
of this music, which is their gueen. 

** Wh^ you are better acquainted with Germ;^ny, and 
have met with some of t^ose unfort^unate girls who every 
year die of love in thi^*couh£|ry— ^don’t laugh, monsieur 
le Francois — ^you will see the tort of power which our 
music has over us. Look round 6n a Sunday evening 
at Hani^arien, or in those English pleasure-grounds 
where the young people of the cities of the north go to 
walk on holiday evening^ Look at those pairs of' lovers 
who are taking co$ee by the side of their parents, 
while troops of Bohemian musicians arc playing on^ the 
hosn, their walzes, and ftieir slow and affecting music. 
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Obscrre their eyes fix ; see them press each other's 
hands ,over the little table, under the eye of their 
mother ; for thc^ are* as w'e say here, betrothed. Well ; 
a conscription carries off the lo^; ^his betrothed is 
uotNabsolutely in despair, but she loses her spirits, and 
sits hip all night to read romances. In a tittle time, her^ 
breast is affected, — and sh^ dies without the best phy- 
>ibians bcin^ble to find a remedy for this malady. But 
nothing •uppers c^Lternally. *You perhaps saw her, a 
fortnight befofe, mpking tea ^t her mother's house ; — 
)ou merely thought her out of spirits. You inquire 
• aboqt her, and recei^ for ansiyer, ' Poor such a one V 
She is dead of griefj There is nothing extraordinary 
in such a replj^ iif^this country* * And where is her 
lover the army, but we hear nothing from him.' 

** These arc the hearts which Handel, Mozart, Bocchi- 
rini, and Berda, know how to touch. 

“ Tlie brown and energetic ^omen which the south ot 
Europe produces, must be fond of the music of Cimarosa. 
•The\ would poignard thgmselves for a living lover, but 
would never die with languishing after a faithless one. 

** The female airs of Cimarosa, and of tail the Nea- 
|K)litan masters, indicate power, even in mcanents the 
most impassioned. In the Ncmici generosi^ which was 
performed at Dresden tw9 years* ago, our IMozart would 
hkve made something* divinely* tender of 

Non son villana, tna son damn, 

Cimarosa has made a lively and rapid little air of this 
declaration, because the situation called for it; but a 
German woman would not have, pronounced these words 
fvithout tears," 



Fragment ' 

OF THE REPLY TO THE PRECEDIN6 IetTERi 
« 

Mcttlmorencj/,4, 1809. 

I AM charmed wiiih' your better, iny dear 
Edward; our ideas are thr; same in oth<^, 
words, ^ Do not give yo»jrself "any concern. 
It is not the faul^ of your great composers, 

* ‘V* 

that their charming melodies are not equally 
agreeable to every one. This arises from 
the very nature of /he delightful art which 
renders them immortal. In respect of the 
mode in which they giVe pleasure, sculp- 
ture and .music are^ as opposite as possible. 

it is (b .observed, that it is always from 
sculpture that we d^aw our examples of ideal 
beauty. . Now, in sculpture, there is a ge- 
neral-idea of beauty, because there is much 
less difference iii the form of. the human 
body in different countries, than in the .con- 
stitution which i§ ipven; by the climate. A 
haudsOihe’Vpiing' peasant from the neigh- 



bourliood of Copenhagen^ and a young Nea- 
politan^ equally disiitiguished for his beauty, 
differ less iq external fornijK than in their 
passions and characters. It is, therefore, 
moi^dseasy to establish ’an universal idea of 
-beauty the art which imitates these ex- 
tmor forms, than in those which call into 
action flic venous affections of minds so dif- 
ferent. 

* Ih^sidcs the absiduie beauty of the figure, 
niiich importanc^jli attached, in the arts of 
design;y,J<j-^pression. J^ut these arts do 
not imitate the moral nature of man so 

* closely as poetry, and, consequently, are not, 
liable to displease a Daifie, because they are 
warmly admired hy^ a Neapolitan. In a 
thousand actions of life, very capable of be- 
ing exactly represented ki romande or co- 
medy, that which appeal^ charmiag at Na- 
ples, will be thought oi/tr4 and indelicate 
at Copeuhag'en > and that which is delicate 
in Zealand, will be* frozen on the banks of 
the Sebetes. The poet, then,- must make his 
choice, and endeavour to please either the 
one or the other. Canova, on the contrary. 



i« mot embarrassed bjr su;^ consideralions. 
Hip Paris and hisH^eti vritl be as divine 
at Copenhagen at Rome, oqly every man 

will enjoy tbeir beauty, md admire their 
auA oi;, in proporlioA to bps own sensibility. 
^W%y? ’Becaisse these oharinii^ fi'<ures re 
pvesmit only modeiate affections, Jcommou to 
the Dane and the Neapolitan.^ Had they 
been capable of imitating st*^ongcr passions, 
they would soon have a^'aved at the point 
where the sensibility of’ tha native of the 
south separates from that of tht> 'iyjt^abitant 
•of the north. Wbat then must be the embar- 
rassment of the muMcian, who, ef all artists,* 
most closely describes the afiections of the 
human heart; yet who can only describe 
them, by bringing into action the imagina- 
tion ancf'ihe senstbility of each of hip au- 
ditors, add by ineorporating them, so to 
apeak, with his wdrk ! *How could you pos- 
sibly expect a native of the horth to* feel 
Oimarosa’s air. Come ! to vengo per apoaarti f 
*Ffae distracted lover who sings it, must ap- 
>pear to hini n^itlier more nor less than a 
QUidinan, escaped from ’Bedlam. God save 
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ike King, on the other hand, ttotlld, pro* 
babiy^ be thought ftisipid at Naples. Do 
not' then be>nneasy about {raur dear Cima' 
■nFsiRa; he may go out of faahfon, but the 
justic^of 'posterity will ‘assuredly place hipm, 
'ifor taleiUL by the side of Raphael. Only 
thetalent^ th^ latter is, felt 'by all tiie world, 
or at least all‘EurO{)e; whereas, <in mu> 
sic, it is natiua^ that each country should 
‘have its Raphael. ^Each t>f the worlds which 
rc^Q^ve over ofles-dveads has, in dike manner,' 
its sutiynvtnch, to the neighbouring worlds,' 
is only a star, more or less brilliant accord' 
ing to its distance. So Handel, that suir^of 
England, is only a Star the first magnitisde 
to the country of the Mozarts and Haydns; 
and ’as we approach nearer the equator, he is 
reduced to a size still srtidlair, to th^ ba|^ 
.‘inhiMtant of the shore’ of ^FautAUppo. 



I/ETTER XX.* 


‘ Halein^ Junefd, 180 ^. 

My DEAit Louis,, 

Two years after the Creation, Haydn, ani- 
mated by success, and eij^uragcd by his 
friend Von Swieteny comn^yiied a new oratorio, 
Tke Four Seasom. The oesc^ptive baron had 

C F 

taken the text of them from 'Thompson. 
There is less sentiment in this work than in 
the Creation, but the subject admitted of 
gaiety, the joy of (he vintage, profane love; 
an^ the Four Seasons^ would be the hneH 
thing extant, in the department of descriptive 
mpnc, if the Creation did pot exist. 

, The mfisio of it "is more learned, and less 
than €;%aition. , n^ver* 

j|l^e|ess, surpasses its ^Idgr sifter in one point ; 

the quaj^tte Why^ in otb^ 
l^liKqnld «ro find fault nfith this mudld? .It is 
l | i ^ IteliaiK» asv..yDU« Be jit so. 1 allow, ‘that 

the 'stubborn prgajpization 

2 
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of the Germans; but this is to our advan- 
tage. So^ in the other arts^ it is not amiss 
that each country should hava a peculiar cast 
countenance. The general plehsure is aug- 
menteSyby it. We enjoy the Neapolitan 
u;rs of I^esiello, and •the German sympho- 
nies M>f Haydn. , When jhall we see Talma, 
after having day performed Andromache, 
exhibit to us t!i«3.^next, the unhappy Macbeth 
drawn into guilt by |he antbition of- his wife? 
It shmilcl be knp,w;;, that the Macbeth, Ham- 
let, Ducis, though no doubt very 

good pieces, have about as much resemblance 
to the plays of the English poet, as to those 
of Lope de Vega. It seems to me, that with 
respect to works of romance, we are precisely 
at the same point as we were fifty years ago 
with regard to Italian mitsic. Thertf^vill be 
a great outcry; pamphlets, satires, perhaps 
even blows, will, be dealt about at some fu- 
ture time, when the public, at rest from 
ptditical Agitation, shall be competent to 
judge of literature. But this public, tired at 
Icmgth of the insipid pupijs of the great 
Racine, will be desirous of seeing Hamlet, 


V 
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aud Othello. The comparison fails only in 
one point ; which is, tliat these pieces will 
not supersede JB'hcedra, or Ciima; and that 
MoHere will still remain without a riyal-*s 
-simply, because he is unique. , ■ 

The text of the Four Seasons is idcspicable 
As to the music, represent to yourself a" gal- 
lery of pictures, diddering in s'^le, subject, 
and colouring. This galler/’is divided into 
four apartments, lii thej^iddle of each of 
which, appears a l^argc princip:?,! picture. 

The subjects of these four pictur^^re, for 

the first, the snow, the north winds, the 

frost, and its horrors. 

» ' 

In the Summer, a storm; in the Au- 
tumn, hunting ; and inc Winter, the village 
evening. ^ 

It inemediately occurs, that an inhabitant 

o ® 

of a more fortunate cUniate, would not have 
introduced snow, a^d the horrors of winter, 
into a picture^ of the spring^ According to 
my taste, it is but a dismal commencement pf 
the work. According to the amateurs, ^the^ 
rude sounds have a wonderful tendency 4o 
increase the subsequent pleasure. 
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With you, my friend, 1 shall not go through 
the Four Seasons, stej{> by step. 

lU representing the summer’s sun, Haydn 
<vas under the necessity of ra<Ravouring to 
keep cl:<iar*of the first sun-rise in the Creation ; 
and this Yirt, which wie would fain consider 
as descriptive, iq so vagu^, so anti-descriptive, 
that, \otwii' 4 standtng the incredible pains 
w'hich the first' bViiiphonist of the world has 
laken, he has fallen into scftnc degree of repe- 
tition. 

The V'ppression, the exhaustion of every 
thing that breathes, and even of the plants, 
dul’ing Ahe intense heat of a summer's day, 
is perfectly given. This very natural descrip- 
tion concludes in a* general silence. The 
clap of (thunder, with which the storm com- 
mcnces, breaks this silence. Here, JHaydn 
is in his element ; all is fire, tumult, noise, 
and terror. It is one of JNjTichel-Angelo's pic- 
tures. At length, the tempest ceases, the 
clouds disperse, the sun re-appears, the drops 
of water, with which the leaves of the trees 
are charged, glitter in the fonest ; a charming 
evening succeeds to the storm, night comes 
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on, and all is silent ; except that, from time 
to time, the stillness if; broken by the cry of 
some nocturnalj^ird, or the sound of a distant 
bell, 

Che pare il giurun pianger che $i luuore ' ' •' 

** Which seems 10 mourn the dying da^." 

The physical imitation is here carr^d to 
its height. But this tranquil' scene' forms, 
by no means, a striking A'onclusion of the 
summer, after ihe*^ tremcjidous passage of the 

tempest. ^ 

^ 

The chase of the stag, with flviich the 
autumn opens, is a happy subject for music. 
Every one recollects the overture of Hi ury IV. 

The vintage, in which some tipp..crs are 
jiinging in one part, while the young people 
pf the village are engaged in danctng> forms 

t 

an agreeable picture. The song of the drink- 
ing party, is blended with the air pf a national 
dance of Austria,"arrahged as a fugue. The 
effect of this spirited passage is very great, 
especially in this country. It is often played 
in Hungary, during the vintage. It is the 
only instance, I think, in which Haydu, when 
■directly nmitating pature, has availed himself 
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of the predilections of his countrymen as a 
means of success. 

The critics* objected to tbq Four Seasons^ 

that it contained even fewer aVs than the 

• • 

Cre^iop. and said that it was a piece of 
instrumental music, with a vocal accompani- 
ments The author was ♦growing old. He is 
also abused, .jid jealously^ enough in my opi- 
nion, of having Introduced a little gaiety into 
a seMous subject. And why is it serious? 
Bec* 4 jic it is called an oratorio. The Htle 
maybf^i chosen;, but is it not rather a, for- 
tunate thing, that a symphony, which pro- 
duces ip very profound emotions, should be 
occasicmally lively? The chilli/ accuse him, 
with more justice, of .having put two winters 
into on^ear. 

■ • 

The best critique that has been given of 

• • 

this work, is that which Haydn himself ad- 
dressed to me, when 1 we,nt to give him an 
account of the performance of it in the palace 
Schwartzenberg. The applause, had been 
univereal, and I hastened out to congratulate 
the author. Scarcely had I opened my lips, 
when the honest composer stopped •me. 1. 
V 3 
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mm happy to find that my music pleases the 
public^ but I can receive no compUment on 
this work from^u. 1 am convinced that you 
feel yourself that it is not the Creation: and 
the reason is this. In the Creation, the actors 

> W L* 

are angels; here, they are peasants.” This 
remark is excellenty^ as relating to a/ man 
whose talent was rather for .the sublime than 
the tender. 

The words of the Four Seasons, common- 
place enough in themselves, were flatly^.i-an- 
slated into several languages. Th#'’ music 
was an'anged in quartetts, and quintetts, arid 
was introduced still more than that 'iof the 

I ( 

Creation, into amateur concerts. Th^ little 
melody contained in it, fbeing princip*iily in 
the orchestra, the air remains almost^ entire, 
even v^hen the vocal part is taken away. 

c * 

Further than this, I am probably not a com- 
petent judge of thi*^ Four Seasons. I never 
heard it more than once, and tlicn my atten- 
tion was much diverted. 

1 was disputing with a Venetian, who sat 
by me, on the quantity of melody existing in 
music, towards the middle pf the eighteenth 



centui^. 1 remarked that, at that tiiae^ there 
was scarcely any thing tliat could be called 
an hir^' and that the music^^was doubtless 
little else than an agreeable noi%e! 

My coiApanion started from his seat at 
these words^ ahd related to me the adventures 
of one of his qountrym^n, the singer Ales- 
sandroN Stradella^,^ who lived about the year 
1650. 

He frequented the most tlistinguished house 

in Vfuice^ aud^ ladies of the first rank dis- 
' * • 

puted yie advantage of taking lessons from 

I 

him. 11 was in this way that he became ac- 
quaint<u with Hortensia^ a Roman lady, who 
was l^loved by a nob’ie Venetian. Stra- 
dclla ^11 in love vgth her, and had little 
ditficulw in supplanting his rival. He car- 
ried off Hortcnsia to Ronfe, where thgy gave 
it out that tlicy were married. * The fu- 
rious Venetian sent two assassins in search of 

t 

them, who, after having vainly sought for 
them in iiiaiiy towns of Italy, at length, disco- 
vered the place of their retreat, and arrived^ at 
Rome one evening when Stradella was giving 
an oratorio in the har-dsome ebuveh of St. 

u 4 
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John Lateran. The assassins determined to 
execute their commis^on when the '^leople 
came out of tliexhurch, and went in to watch 
one of theii''vrctimSj and to examine whether 
Hortensia was among the spectators. 

Scarcely had they listened, for a few mo- 
ments, to the delightful voice of Stradella, 

than they began to soften. They were /seized 
• * 

with remorse, they melted into tears, and 
their last consideration was how to save- the 
lovers, whose destruction th;py had sY,-orn. 
They waited for Stradella at the door of the 
church, and saw him coming out w|4.h Hor- 
tensia. They approached, thanked hjm for 
the pleasure they had just received, ^ id in- 
formed him that he owed his life to tUo im- 
pression which his voice had made upQ(^ them. 
They ^hen explained to him the horrible 
object of their journey, and advised him 
to leave Rome immediately, in order to 
give them an opportunity >of making the 
Venetian believe that they had arrived too 
late 

Stradella and « Hortensia lost no time in 
|)rofitrng hy the advice, and repaired to Turin. 
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The noble Venetian, on receiving the report 
of hidagents, becamOikOiiIy the more furious. 
He ‘went to Rome, for the pu^ose of concert- 
ing hi& mea.sures with Horten^a*s own father.- 

He succeelled in persuacling the old man that 

• ^ 
his dishonour could only be washed away in 

the blood of h^s daughter and her ravisher, 

and the unndtural father set out for Turin, 

with two assassins, after having procured 

letters of recommendation* to the marquis Vil- 

lara* , who was then the French ambassador at 

that cdurt. 

In t&e mean time, the duchess regent of 
SavcyVliaving heard of the adventure of the 
two livers at Rome, was desirous of saving- 
them .A She put Hortpnsia into a convent, and 
gave »radeila the title of her tirst musician, 
as well as apartments in 'her palace. ^ These 
precautions appeared to 6e eifectnal, and the 


lovers enjoyed, for Some’ months, a perfect 
tmnquillity, when, one evening, as he was 
taking the air upon the ramparts of the town, 
Stradella was attacked by three men, who 
stabbed him in the breast, And left him for 



dead. They were the father of Hortensia^ and 
his two conipanions^ immediately^ took 
refuge in the palace of the French ^.mbas’ 
sador. M. de^^Villars, unwilling to 'afford 
them protection- after the commission of a 
‘ crime so notorious^ os to surrender them to 
justice after having grantctd them an asylum, 

gave them an opportunity of escaping a few 

* 

days afterwards. 

Nevertheless, contrary to all expectation, 
Stradella recovered from his wpunds, and<ihe 
Venetian beheld his projects a second time 
frustrated ; but without abandoning hi-] plans 
of revenge. Rendered only more wi^ry*by 
his former failures, he sought to take his 
measures with greater certainty, am'' con- 
tented himself, for the present, with jetting 
spies oyer Hortensia* and her lover. A year 
passed in this way. ' The duchess, more and 
more interested in their'fate, was desirous of 
marrying them, and rendering their union 
legitimate. After the ceremony, Hortensia, 
tired of the confinement of the convent, was 
desirous of seeing,theportof Genoa. Stradeikt 
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conduced her thither^ and the very day after 
their Brrival^ they we^^ found poignarded in 
their wd. 

This melancholy adventure* iS said to have 
taken pla£e in the year *1670.- Stradella was 
a poet^ a composer^ and the first singer of bis 
tiine. 

1 replied tb the compatriot of Stradella^ 
that mere sweetness of sound, though des> 
‘titute of all melody, gives*a very considerable 
pleasure even to the most savage minds. 
When'^Murad IV., after having taken Bagdad 
by assault, in 1637, ordered a general mas- 
sacre j/f the inhabitants, one Persian only 
daredito raise his voice; he demanded to be 
condiAted to the etpperor, as having soine- 
tliing U importance to communicate to him 
i)efore he died. 

Having prostrated himself at the feet of 
Murad, Scaketdi, such*was Ihe Persian's name, 
cried, withj his face to the earth ; '' Destroy 
not, O Sultan, with me, an art of more value 
than thy whole empire : listen to my song, 
gnd then thou shalt command my death.” 
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Murad having signified his assent, Sc(f,kculi 
drew from under his robe a little harp^, and 
poured forth, extempore, a sort of romance 
on the ruin *of Bagdad. The stern lilurad, 
in. spite of the shame which a Turk feels* on 
betraying the least emotion, was melted to 
tears, and commanded the massacre to b« 
stopped. Scakculi followed |iini to Constan* 
tinople, loaded with riches, and introduced 
there the music of ^Persia, in which no Euro- 
pean has ever been able to distinguish/tfny 
kind of air whatsoever. ^ , 

I think I see in Haydn, the Tintiret of 
music. Like the Venetian painter, heWnites 
to the energy of Michel-Angelo, fire, orWina- 
lity, and . fertility of invention. All «is i.s 
invested with a loveliness of colouring,! which 
renders «pleasing even the minutest details. 1 
am, nevertheless, of opinion, that the Tintoret 
of Eisenstadt, was piore profound in his art 
than the Venetian one ; more ])articularly, he 
knew how to work slowly. 

The mania of comparisons seizes me., 1 
trust you with my collection, on condition 
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that jrou will not laugh at it too much. ,1 
fancjt then, that 

P4fi 


|>golese, and^ 
Cimarosa 


^ are the RpjphaelB of music. 

‘ Paesiello ... is Guido 

Durante . Lionardo da Vinci 

Ilasse , . . . Rubens 

Handel . . . .» . Michel Angelo 

Galuppi Bassano. 

'Jomelli ’. Lewis Caracci 

' Gluck .Caravaggio 

Bijcini Titian 

Sadchini Correggio 

Vifaci . Fra Bartolommeo 

/litbssi Albano 

Siugarelli , f Guerchino 

jVlIyer Carlo Maratti 

Mozart Dominichiao.* 


• It is rather rtMnarkable, that the annotator should 
have compared Mozart to the same painter ; as the 
following extract from the Monthly Magazine, March, 
1811 , will shew, “ I cannot conclude these observations 
upon the new 'music, without paying a tribute to the 
memory of Mozart. For iecling and eipression, this 

a 



The least imperfect resemblance, that 
of Paesiello and GujLdo. As for JVJozart, 
'Dominichino should have a still sb'onger 
cast of raeFaiicholy, to resemble hifii en- 
tirely. 

The painter had expression, but it was 


favourite of the muses nia^ be denominatetl the Domini-^ 

cniNO of our art. During ihe short time that he flou- 
^ * 
rished, he exhibited tlie most rxquisitt' fliglits of fancy. 

His melodies are unrivalled for grace and hiiii|ilicity ;'Mnd 

since his death, it is said that Huydn has allini.r'd that 

his compositions were modeU of the most rciinetl ic^aiice* 

and that in his old age he was studying the woids of his 

pupil. I 

His imagination has infused a sublimity bito the 

opera, that now renders it the highest of all int^ lc‘clual 

pleasures. And it is to be lamcufed that a great na lun, like 

England, has not talent, or ability, sufficient K> rejirc- 

sent and perform any of Hie works of this great master. 

We are still doonu^tl to listen to the clFemiiiate 
strains of Italy, while egorg^ous and terrific l>on Juan, 
and the beautiful Clcmenta de Tito iye unopened, and 
uilkhowti. But the same apathy aruPpucriJity which we 
have censured in the students of the old school, is found 
to prevail within the walls of the first theati c in tiie w orld ; 
and It is matter of curious moment, that we are now irr pos- 
session of the \ery that are to form the acme of the* 

atrical representation in a succeeding ag-c/^ O* 
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confinJed for the most part to that of inno- 
eenccA timidity, and .respect. Mozart has 
- poiirtrayed the most impassioned and deli- 
cate tcfulorncss, in tlie airs. 


Vedro mentr'io sospiro 

» of the Count Alma viva ; 
\on so phi cosa cqsa faccio, 

. * , of Clierubino ; 

Dote soh^i bei mompitiy 

of the Countess ; 
Andianif mio bene * 

of Don Juan ; 

the juKcst grace in 


and in. 


La mia Doralice capnce non v 

in Cosi fan tutti ; 

Giovanni che fate al amorc, 

of Don Juan. 


The air of happiness, anti beauty, Ib^ which 
Raphael’s figures are distfnguished,* is clearly 
to be recognised in the melodies of Cima- 
rose. 

His distressed characters are, in general, 
.drawn with great success ; instance in Caro- 
line, ill the Malnmonio se§rcto. Those of 

Mozart, on the contrary, resemble Uie virgins 

6 
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of Ossian^ with fair hair, and blue eyis be- 
dewed with tears. They are not, perh^s, so 
handsome as these brilliant Italians, bvt they 
are more interensting. ^ 

Hear the part of the Countess, in the Nozze 
di Figaro, sung by madame* Barilli ; suppose 
it played by ah impassioned actress, by ma- 
danie Strina-Sacchi, beautiful as mademoiselle 

I 

Mars, you will say,' with Shakespeare, that 
she is 

Likt patience sitting on a monument. * 

On cheerful days, you will prefer CiiVrosa ; 
on melancholy ones, Mozart will have the 
advantage. 

I might lengthen my list by introi*'ucing 
the mannerist painters, and placing by the 
side of their names, those of Gretry, and of 
almost aU the yemng German and Italian 
composers.’ But thvese 'ideas are probably so 
peculiar to the writer, that, to you, they will 
seem strange. 

Baron Von Swieten was desirous of en- 
gaging Haydn in a third descriptive oratorio, 
and would have succeeded ; but he was ar- 
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rested l>y death. I also stop, after having 
gone over with you all the compositions of 
'^ my herk 

' Who /would have supposed,, when I first 
wrote to you about Haydii, , fifteen months 
ago,' that my chattering would have lasted 
so long? 

Your •kindness has prevented your being 
tired with iny letters, and’they have procured 
me an agreeable diversion /wo or three times 
a-woek. Preserve them. If ever I go to 
Pari.s, I shall perhaps read Hhem again with 
pleasufc^ Adieu. 



LETTER XXI. 


Salzburg, June R, IQW* 

The musical career ofIIay»ln t’enninates with 
the Four Seasons The labour of this work 
exhausted his declining strength, “ I have 
done," said he .to me, a short time after 
finishing this oratorio, “ my head is no longer 
what it was. Formerly, ideas cam.' to me 
unsought ; I am now obliged to seek for 
them, and for this I feel 1 am not formed." 

He wrote, after this, a few quartetts, but 
could never finish that numbered 84, though 
he svas employed upon it, almost without in- 

e ** 

terruption, for three years. In the latter part 
of his time he employed himself in putting 
basses to ancient Scotch itirs, for each of 
which he received two guineas from a London 
bookseller. He arranged near ’ three ^ hun-> 
dred of these, but, in 1^5, by order of his 
physician, he discontinued this occupation 
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also. 'Jjfe was retiring from him; he was 
seizedlwith vertigoes as soon as he sat down 
^to the }|iaiio-forte. 

Frotti this tiine^ he never left his garden at 
Gumpendorflr. He sent to his friends, when 
he was desirous of reminding them of him, 
a visiting card of his owjfi composition. The 
words o*f it are, 

« ^ strength is gone, I ayt old and feeble. 

« 

The music which accompaiiies them, stopping 
in the* i liddlc of the period, without arriving 
at the cadence, well expresses the languish* 
ing state of the author. 


All my itren^Ui Is gone.* * Old and weak am 1. 



« • 

Nin istalfe mein Kraft, Alt und achwach bin ich. 


At present, tl]is great man, or rather what 
remains 'of him here, is occupied by two ideas 
only : the fear of falling ill, and the fear of 
wanting inoitey. He is continually sipping 
a few drops of Tokay, and receives, with the*' 

xS 


greatest pleasure, presents of game, whic^i serve 
to diminish the expence of his 

The visits of his friends rou 
and he sometimes follows an i 
For instance. In 1805, the Paris papers- an- 
nounced that he was /lead ; and, as he 'was. 
honorary member of, the Institute, that illus- 
trious body, which has' nothing of the Ger- 
man sluggishness about it, caused a mass to 
be celebrated in honour of him. The ..idea 
of this much amused Haydn. He remarked, 
“ If these gentlemen had given me notice, 
I- would have gone myself to beat the time 
to the fine mass of Mozart's, which they 
have had performed for me.!’ But, notwith- 
standing his pleasantry, in his heart, he was 
very grateful to them. 

A shoH time afterwards, Mozart's widow, 

tr 

and sou; gave a concert at the pretty 
theatre de la Wi^den^' to celebrate Hjiydn's 
birth-day. A cantata was performed, which 
the young Mozart' had composed in honour 
of ihe ^immortal rival of his father. TI>e 
native good^ess^ of German hearts should be 
known, to form ah idea of the effect of 


ittie table, 
e him n little,.:; 
ea pretty well. 
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this ct.^icert. I would eng^age^ that, during 
the thi'ee hours it lasted^ fiot a single plea- 
Wntry^ any kind, passed in the room. 

That day reminded the pul^ic of Vienna 
• * * 

of the loss they had already sustained, as 
well as of that which* they were about to 
experience. 

It was agreed ta perforrp the Creation, with 
the Italian words of Carpani, and one hun- 
dred* and sixty musicians assembled at the 
palace of prince Lobkowitz« 

They were aided by three fine voices, ma- ■ 
dame Frischer, of Berlin, Messrs. WatmUUer,- 
and Radiehi. There yve^p more than fifteen 
hundred persons in the room. The poor 
old man, notwithstahding his weakness, was 
desirous of seeing, once, more, thgit public 
for. which he had so long laboureA He 
was carried into the rooyi^* in an easy chair. 
The princess Esterkdzy, and his firiend ma- 
dame de Kurzbeek, went to meet him. , The 
flpurishes of the , oVchestra, and still more 
the agitation of the spectators, announced 
his arrival. He was placed in the middle, 
of three ro^ of sea^, destined* for his ' 

X 3 
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friends, and for all that was illustrit'us in 
Vienna. Salieri, who 'directed the orchestra, 
came to receive l|aydn’s orders befo e they/' 
began. Theyhmbraccd ; Salieri left him, flew 

* * 3 

to his place, and the orch^tra commenced 
amidst the general erliolion. It may easily 
be judged, whether this religious music would 
appear sublime to tpi audience, whose hearts 
were affected by the sight of a great man 
about to depart out of life. Surrounded by 
the great, by his friends, by the artists of 
his profession, and by charming women, of 
whom every eye was fixed upon him, Haydn 
bid a glorious adiep to the world, and to 
life. 

The chevalier Capellini, a physician of 
the first , rank, observed, that Haydn’s legs 
were not shfiSciently covered. Scarcely had . 
he given an intimation to those whp stood 
around, than the most beautiful shawls left 
their channing wearers, to assist in wanning 
the beloved old man. ‘ 

Haydn, whom so much glory, and {tflec- 
.tion, had caused to shed tears more than 
OQce, felt himself faint at the end of the 
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first p^art. His chair 'was brought. At the 
moment of leaving the room* he ordered the' 
chairmen to stop j thanked the public first, 
an inclination of his head ^ tjien, turning 
to the orchestra, with a feeling truly German, 
he taised his hands to^ heaven, and with eyes 
filled with tears, pronounced his~ benediction 
on the iincient companions of his labours, 


X 4 
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' Vienna, August 22, 1800. 

On my return to the Austrian capita^ i 
have to inform you^ my deshr friend^ that the« 
larva of Haydn has also quitted us. That ' 
great man no longer exists^ except in pur 
memory. I have' often told you, that he was 
become extremely weak before he entered 
his seventy-eighth year. It was the last o*f 
his life. No sooner did he approach hi.s 
piano-forte, than the vertigo returned, and 
his hands quitted tlic keys to take up the 
rosary, that last consolation. 

The** vver broke out between Austria and 
France. This intelligence roused Haydn, 
and exhausted the temnant of his strength. 

He was continually enquiring for news ; he 
went every moment* to his .piano, and sang, 
with the small thread of voice which h'e yel 
retained, 

064 preserve the empefarl” . 
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The iPrench armies advanced with gigantic 
''strides. At length, orf the night of the 10th 
V of Majr, . having reached Schdnbrunn, half a 
league’s distance from Haydn’s little garden, 
they fired, the next morning, fifteen hundred 
cannon-shot, within two yards of his house, 
upon Vienna^ the town which he so much 
loved. The old man’ii imagination reprd-- 
,, sen ted it as given up to fire and sword. 
Four bombs - fell close to his house. His 
two servants ran to him, full of terror. The 
old man, rousing himself, got up from his 
easy chair, and with a dignified air, demand- 
ed : “ Why this terror?*- Know that no dis- 
aster can come where Haydn is.” A con- 
vulsive shivering prevented him from pro- 
ceeding, and he was carried to his .bed. On 
the 26th of May, his strepgth dimipislled sen- 
sibly. Nevertheless,^ h^vjng caused himself 
to be carried to his piaiio^.he sung thrice, 
as loud as he was able, 

(5od preserve tl^ emperor!" 

it was the song of the swab. While at the 
piano, he fell into a k^d of stupoV, and, at 



last^ expired on the momiiig of the Slstj^ ag^ 
seventy-eight years and two months. 

Madame de Kurzbeck^ at the moment of 
the occupation'' of Vienna^ had entreated him 
td aUoW of his being removed to her house 
in the interior of the city : he thanked her, 
but declined leaving this beloyed retreat. 

. Haydn was buried at Gumpendorff, as a 
private individual. It is said, however, that 
prince Esterhazy intends to erect a monui^ent' 
to him. 

« 

A few weeks after - his death, Mozart's 
rejtitem was performed in honour of him, in 
the Scotch church. I ventured into the city, 
to attend this ceremony. I saw there some 
generals and administrators of the French 
army, who' appeared affected with the loss 
which dhe atts haJjust sustained. I recog- 
nized the accents of my native land, and 
spoke to several of .them ; and, among others, 
to a^ 'ammble man, who wore that day the 
uniform- of toe Institute ‘of France,- which I 
thought very eleganli 

A similar respect was paid to toe memory 
of Haydn at Breslau,; and At the Conserva- 
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toire wf Paris, wh^re a hymn of Cherubini's 
Vpomposition was performed. The words are 
; insfpidj* as usual ; but the music is worthy 
of the great man whom it celebrates. 

During* all his life; Haydn was very reU- 
gious. Without asstMning the preacher, it ' 
may be said, that his talent was increased by 
his sincere fai'th p the trut^ of religion. At 
the commencement of all his scores, the fol- 
lowing words are described, 

a 

, Jn nomine DomXhi^ 

pr. Soli Deo gloria^ 

and at the conclusion o( all of them is written, 
Laus DeOn ^ 

When, in composing, he felt the aidour of . 
his imagination decline, 'or was sfojjjped by . 
some insurmountable difficulty, her rose, from 
the piano-forte, and Hbe^dn to. ru.n oyar his 
rosary.. He said,.: that he never found, this 
methodT fail. " When 1 was employed upon 
the Creation,” said he, , " I, felt myself so pe- 
.petrated with;.re)^ioua feelipg, that, before 1 
sat down tQ'^evpianb^foidle, i prayed to God 
Q 
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ivith earnestness^ that he vrould enable me to 
praise him worthily.*’ 

. Haydn’s heir is a blacksmith^ to whom he 
has left 38^000 florins in paper, deducting 
, 1S,000|, which he bequeathed to his two 
faithful servants. His manuscripts were sold 
by auction, and purchased by prince Eater- 
hasof. , 

Prince Ldcktensteln was desirous of having 
our composer’s old parrot, of which many 
wonderful stories 'were told. When he was 
younger, it was said, he sung and spoke se- 
veral languages, and people would, have it, 
that he had been instructed by his master. 
The astonishment of the blacksmith, when he 
saw the parrot sold for 1 ,400 florins, diverted 
all who were presept at the sale. 1 do not 
know whp purchased his watch. It was 
given to him by admiral Nelson, who called 
upon him, when he passed through Vienna, 
and jindted him to make him a pr^nt of 
one of his pens, begging him to accept, iii 
return, the watch he had worn in so many cn- 
gagements. 
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Haydn wrote for his epitaph 

Feni, aeripsi^viJii. 

He has left' no postferity. Cherqlbini^ Pleyel, 
Neukoinni, and Weigl, may be considered as 
his disciples. 

• 

Haydn had the same weakness as the ce- 
lebrated Austrian minister, prince Kaunitz ; 
he could not be&r to bo painted as an old 
.inam ■ In 1800, he was seriously angry with 
a painter who had -represented him as he then 
was : -that is to say, in his seventy-eighth 
year. * If I was Haydn, when I was forty,” 
said he to him, " why would you transmit to 
posterity a Haydn of seventy-eight ? Neither 
you nor I gain by the alteration." 

^ Such were the life and death of this cele- 
brated man. * 


• There arc niany«biographical accounts of Haydn. I 
think, as is natural, that mine is the most exacts I 
spare the reader the reason^ on which I found this asser- 
tion ; •but if any man of information should dispute tlic 
facts I have advanced, I tiould defend their veracity. As 
to taste in, music; every man has one of his ojvn, or none 
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Why did all the illustrious French writers 
in the belle lettres^ properly so called. La 
Fontaine, Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Bossuet, 
happen to meeL about the year 1660 ? 

Wby did all the* great painters appear 
about the year 1510? Why has nature* lieen 
so sparing, since thene fortunate ^ras ? Im- 
portant questions, of which the public adopts 


at all. For the rest, t^ere is not, perhaps, a single phrase 
in this account which has not been translated from some 
foreign work. There is no great room for vanity in a few 
lines of reflections on the fine arts. Wc plume ourselves, 
in the present day, on teaching others what to do. In 
happier times, a man founded his reputation on what he 
bad done himself : and it roust be confessed, that it was a 
more direct way of proving his acquaintance with his 
principles. • 

4 i * 

Optunuu fuisjue faeere, quam dieere, sua ai aliU facta 
laadariy quam ip$e aliov^ut/t nstrare malebat 

* Sallust. 

The author has expunged, as far as he was able, the in- 
numerable repetitions of the original letters, which were 
written to a man, formed to be superior in the fine arts, 
but who had but jdst discovered that he was fond of 
music. « 



a new solution every ten years^ because a sa* 
^isfactory one has not' yet been found. 

One , thing, is certain, that after these 
'periods, we have nothing. * Voltaire has 
a thousand various merits : Montesquieu 
teaches us the moat useful of the sci- 
ences, with all^ the interest possible : Buf- 
fon has descanted on nature with magnifi- 
cence : Rousseau, the greatest of them all 
*in literature, is the first 'French writer for 
beautiful prose. But as literati, - that is, as 

it * 

men who gave pleasure by means of print- 
ed w^ords, how inferior are these g^eat 
men to La Fontaine, or Corneille,^ for in- 
stance \ 

It is the same with painting, if you ex- 
cept the fortunate irruption .which, a cen- 
tury after Raphael and Correggio* gave to 
the world Guido, the Caracci, ahd Domi- 
nichino. 

Does the same fate await mqsic? Every 
thing would lead us to suppose so. Cima- 
rosaj^Mozart, and Haydn, have just left us, 
and nothing appears to repair their loss. Do 
you ask why? This is my answer. The 
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artists of the ' present day imitate them 
they imitated nobody! Having once acquired 
a knowledge of the mechanical part of jthe 
art, each o^, them wrote* what pleased his 
own taste. They wrote for themselves, q;id 
for those organized like themselves. 

Pergolese, and .SMchini, wrote from the 
dictation of the passions. At. present, Our 
most distinguished artists are .employed on 
works of amusement. What can be more.- 
diverting than the Carilatrici vUlane of. Pio- 
ravanti ? Compafn them with the Matrimonio 
tegreto. . The Matrimomo gives extreme plea- 
sure when one is in a certain temper ; the 
Cantatrici are always amusing. I would re- 
mind you of the exhibition given at the Tu- 
ileries, in 1810. Every body preferred the 
Cantatrici to all the other Italian operas ; 
because, to be amused by these lovely inha- 
bitants of Frascati 5 requires the smallest de- 
gree of sensibility which music can do witli, 
and this was precisely the proportion which 
the audience brought with them. To be 
formally , dressed, and in sight of a court 
filled' with the anxieties of ambition, is cer- 
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tainly a situation, of all others, least favour- 
able to music. 

\ 

In the arts, and,- !• think, in all human 
{il|^uits which admit of orig*luality, a man 
is either himself, — or nobody. I infer, there- 
fore, tljat the musici3.ns who devote them- 
selves .to the • departihent of amusement, 
think that genu^ the bjest, and are men 
without any real warmth of feeling. Now 
wha*t are the arts, without true feeling in 
the artist ,• 

After the celestial purity of Virgil, the wit 
of Seneca came into fashion at Rome. W e, 
at Paris, have also our Senecas, who, while 
they extol the beautiful simplicity of Fene- 
don, and the age* of Louis XIV. depart 
from it, as far as possible, by, a style 
full of point and affectation. Thu!*, also, 
Sacchini, and Cimarosa, ^ are disappearing 
from the Italian tiieatres^ to make room for 
composers, who* in their eagerness to distin- 
guish thenisclvcs, fall into wjiat is far-fetched, 
extravagant, and unuatiinil, and sei-:k rather 
to astonishJtlihiJ: to 'I'he diiUculty and 

liresomenesfe of the concerto is eviSry where 
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• 

Divertimentos for various imtrurnents in 5^ 

7, 8> and 9 parts, 

5 Piec'es in 5 parts. 

J . dof f in 4. 

9 do. in 6.' 

1 do. in 8. • 

3 do. in 9.*- 

2 d,o. (Haydn did nojt recollect how 

many instruments.) 

2 Marches. 

21 Pieces for 2 violins tuid violoncell6. 
^ 6 Sonatas for the vi<din with accom- 
paniment for the viola. 

Echo for 4 violins, and 2 violoQ 0 oUo^. 

Concertos 

3 for the viohn. 

3 for the violoncello. 

2 for the contGahasso. 

I'. for the horh in D. 

■ ‘ 2 . for two horns. 

1 for the clarinet: 

. I for the flute. • 



Masses, Offertories, Te Deum, Salve tte^ina. 
Choruses. 

• • 

1 Mass. Celeusis. 

2 Masses. Sunt bona mixta malts. 

2 Masses. Brecii. 

1 Mass of St Joseph. 

6 Masses for«the troojps in time of war. 

7 Solemn masses. 

*4 Offertories. 

1 Salve Regina^ for foiv voices 
1 . Salve, for the organ solo. 

1 Chant for the Advent. 

1 Response. .Lauda»Sion Saloatorem. 

1 To Deum. 

2 Choruses. 

1 Stabat Mater for a (ull orchestra. 
Quartetts. 

Concerto for the organ. 

Ditto for the harpsichord. 

Divertimento for the harpsichord, violin, 
two horns, and an alto, 
do. for two performers. 

.9 

do. for the baryton and two viqlins. 

V 3 
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I 

3 

1 

I 

1 



4 Divertimentos for two violins and an alto. 
1 Divertimento^ with twenty variations. 

16 Sonatas for the piano-forte.' 

1 Fantasia. 

• 1 Capriccio. 

1 Thema, with varia'tion in G. 

1 do. vvith variation ii: P 
29 Sonatas for the^ piano-ferte, violin and 
violoncello. 

42 Allemandes^ among' them some Italian 
songs and duets. 

39 Canons for several voices. 

German^ Operas. 

The Devil on Two Sticks, 

Philemon and Baucis, for puppets, in 1773. 
The Witches Sabbath, do. in 1773. 

GenovidTa, * do. in 1777. 

Dido, ' do. in 1778. 

c 

Italian Operas. 

La Cantariua. 

Lo Incoutro inil|»rovviso 
Lo Speiiale. 



La Pescatrice. 

II Mondo della Luna. 

Ladiiola disabitata. 

La iutedelta premiata 

■ • 

/ La Vera Costanza. 

* 

Orlando Paladino • 

Armida^ « 

Acide e Galatea. 

L:-. intedelta delusa 

• *■ . 

. Oratorios.- 

The return of Tobias. 

The Seven Words of the Saviour on . 
the Cross. 

The Creation of the World. 

The Pour Seasons. . • 

13 Cantatas, for 3 and«4 voices.. 


accompainimehts. 


Selfectibn of 150(briginal 

" 1.' 
!^16.Scdtch Songs^ with symphonies 



Works written bt/ Haydn, during his residence 
, in London. Gopiedfrom his Journal. 

, Orfeo, opera scria. 

6 Symphonies. 

Sinfonia coiicertante. 

The Tempest^ a chorus 
3 Symphonies. 

Air for David, %;n’. •• 

Macone for Gallini. ■ 

6 Quartetts. 

3 Sonatas for Dcodevif. (Broderip) 

3 Sonatas for P. 

3 Sonatas for M. Jonson. 

1 Sonata in P minor. 

1 Sonata in G. 

The Dream. 

1 Compliment foi: Harrington. 

6 Englisih Songs. < 

100 Scotch Songs. • 

50 Ditto. 

2 Divertimentos for the Flute. 

3 Symphonies. 

4 Songs for P. 

^ -Marches. . ‘ 





1 Air for Mistress P. 

1 God save the King. 

1 Air, with orchestra accompaniment. 

Invocation to Neptune. * * ' 

• • 

f 1 Canon. The Ten Commandments. 

1 March. Tl\c Prince of Wales. , 

2 Divertime»jtos for Several voices. 

• • 

24; Minuets ami German airs for dancing. 
13 Ballads for Lord A. 

* Different songs. 

Capons. , 

1 Song with orchestra accompaniment for 

Lord A. 

4 Country dances. , 

G Songs. 

Overture for Chvent Garden. 

Air for Madame Banti. 

4 Scotch Songs. 

2 Songs. 

2 Country dances. 

$ Sonatas for Broderich. (Broderip) 
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The music may be read baekwa^ by shining it on this 
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duties of his office did notVakc up the whole 
of his time, he employed a part of it in giving 
lessons on the violin, and teaching the rules ■ 
of musical Coinposition. He published An 
Essay on teaching tte Violin with accuracy^’’ 
which met with good success. He . married 
Anna Maria Peril; atid it has been remarked, 
as a circumstance worthy t|}e attention of an 
exact observer, thiU this couple, which gave 
birth to an artist so happily org^anised for 
musical harmony,^ M'cre noted in Salzburg’^ for 
their uncommon beauty. . : . 

’ Of seven children sprung from this mar- 
riage, two only lived^; a daughter, Mary Ann ; 
and a son, of whom we are now, to speak. 

John-Chrysostom-Wolfgang-Theophilus Mo- 
zart, was born at Salzburg, on the 27th of 
January, 1756. A few years afterwards, his 
father discontinued giving les.sohs in the town, 
and determined to ^evot& all the time which 
the duties of his office left. dt. his disposal, to 
the superintendance of the musical education 
of his two children. 

. . The daughter/* who was rather older than 
Wolfgang, made j^eat proficiency, and sharej^ 
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the public admiraiidtf ]with her brotbet^ in tW 
excursions which she afterward! Aoade ^ith 
her family. She married^ in the sequel, a coun- 
sellor of the prince-archbishq{> of diUhbur^, 
prefdnrh^^ domestic l^pin^ te the renown 
of distinguished talei^ ,*'’ 

Mozart ^r(^^*t]^ii^ years old when 
his father tn lessbns dn the liaipsi- 
^ chord 'itf his ^lio^was then seven ' His 

'astonishing 'dis p^^d for music immediately 
• flight, was to seek 

‘'nnd*'hethiug could 
Sad found this barmo- 

W ^ V * Wi. 

^ details tiitti-iiMsh 
til, I'presume, be inte- 

s ‘ ** 

mur yeai^ old, ^his father 

almost in spprt, some 
m Cccu- 


for 

nioiis _ 

1 

I am about W 
resting to,'^ 
When 

* *1*8 ' 

began, to 

minu^^^ 

patioQ 

asto Ihe 

^in hid^tEh 
* ># Vv* 

in Ipsa |h(La" 



'aitmr/he plil^§ttf|^fe^^1^^l 
ness, and 



wohld.iaaJ 

iu|meG^|^ 


. *■ 
f £i *lei>s tt I 
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'ear^ *he made auch^^pM prp^press, that, 
at five yeara< old, he^ already invented little 
pie^s of music whiqh he played to his father, 
and avIiSdh ih\?» latter, in order to encourage 
the rising ttiJi^nt of, hii||on> .vras at tM^uble 
of litt# Mozart 

acquired a t(9tste'iar‘^tlsie,i he'' |vas so fond 
of>alhtth«riai|itt8elfiMM|i ^ hi9^a^,^l*'l:nch vrere 
in any way calculated ioJl^terest him, that 
Ke sacrificed even his m^|i^p[them^ On evei^ 
occasion he matpje8lb^/.Jm|^^nnd aflec- 
tionate heart ^He in a 

day to those aboutl^^vOQ^^)^ hve me 
whenev^h|^^^th|ty'imid Ns, the 
tears would roll down Prom the ' 

iBoment^he became acquainted*^with music, 
his relish for the > sports at^|mnsementS9.tif, 
his age ^vanished, orAO| ^r fea^ier them pleas- 
ing i|*^t>miij^ Mpfe ^^1fftroduce 

j hin^sel^npilfiijW^ ^with him : 
^^mirrieomd jpl^-things in pro- 
“^^oorn'to a&oth^: then,-tiw^ 
ng torcrntr;; Sfing a marclir> 

t: tTBam^rj - 




^ Duringi^iOme fotidriess for tho 

usual studies ctf.. cBildhood gkihed such . an 
^scendOncy OTer Wolfgang/that he saciificed • 
every* thing; ei^eri music, . to *> 11 ? Whilip’ he 
Vasl^pi^g arithine^^ th^ftables, the chairs, 
and e^l^^he' wid&^ 5 ^^^^Yer^ 'Vi>ith’ figures 
which he .h8*«a» 




theiia-. The viva- 
aid 'Wft^ch * l lafeelf 


^ .G ;* * ■ 
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writing. 
little 'feilo 
conibetlp fbi* 

'*■” l'’ ‘ - 


ect .l&ii€5^^*P*«sented 
^Ver, . soon became again 

* T ^ 

his pursuit. He made 
:^at bis fiither, not- 
ays ivith him, and < 
his prog^e^; -could 
^ asi a pr0i5i^.’'J^ The 
^^^^^elated.’ bf-' aireyi^.witneM,’ • v- 

^ ' 

the church one 
^^ijtd^fhiSc'son busy,:; in‘ 


,5.. 


i'. ' '<.-l:,dmJ,iH^pd^g;a.^ 
^|ord,^^^e;;^iiiof; 
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year 
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keys, would inde^ibe^cxjtii^^ With- 


out . w^nifesting l«^?^8u«T'i^se ft ‘this 
stfim^^PjAsal;- tha.c^'i^fe^at^y began .• 
tQ pl^y with a 

greatest .(l^ssihle /^©Arhess. 

He afterwarilj^ dea^P^ tig t»e keys 

<o llJay 

‘ ail ’V.' ,^1 r'i^ics Inni]^ nrA.1 


Aiocu n>«^ /‘' : -ii ''sVv^.’ 

Prom his most t^der 
with the|^e feeliog^^l 
yain of jlhe coroplii ^^J ^^ 
greats V^e only 


■J *t#'’df§,neyer'' 



when'.l 


to do wit 


„...,. ..« ,,? .,*!?. vv^&, 

i. .em r. . i^vt . '"JlSf . 


' “'^lint trifles .' 
Unacquainted , 
i ; contrary/ 


with idf aud^Mteritiq^^^^ which he 

^as''ci‘^bBr|^. 'Bmibisi' i 




himself tp-'his 
M. WageSn him : 

he. ; understai^s^ 4^^thin^7'\ ■_: 

^nt for Wa^e^l^jJ^ld^ye mM 


H turn 


>^^the^;^C)ii(>rdinary alciU 
l^ih^l^frumeut, seemed 
should fipjdy 
which animated 




|^>Adp^s that hjs friends 
^eiKtaip i^V.fiysSad ."not 

:■''"( ••■' 'i\ '” .* 

to' l^a^burff 
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0eB0 *» Vieot!^/» the areh- 

bisbop's troiojpet^tb Wh<ip mss par- 

ticularly attached,'^ ha|^)!i^ |o be at ‘the 
hoitte^^pd we,gpre the'ftdlc^bg anecdote in 

"Tbe iidl&r/' plhycd 

the bass^ 


|i^ Win and 1 
wps^i^ requested 

iaiher reproved > btm -T childish •d«>' 

mandj obsenring:> that as be l^id never re- 


* 



on the Tidlin> be 
hr. '.TW 
}iO‘hne 
t to play 
half angry at 


ceivod any regular I 
could not possibly 
sou replied, that it 
necessary to receive I 
the secpnd illoiin. tiis 
this r^ly, told him to go away, mid not inter- 
ru]^t us. *Wolfgjln^ Has so burt'at this> that 
he began Ho cry hltted^^ ^J| a.vhe tieb going 
array with h^ that h^ 

le perbutted and the 

i *a gobd^i^mrofll^ffioulty, oon- 
“ ' id he tS iyol%i%, . yoi 

iii^chtii((||||on con^tioz 
'■^ V and ^ Hot let yono* 




be heftW) ; .1 md 

font direcUy* tl|«‘:$r$^ little Mo<- 

' aart playing ^with me^^bui it was not Jong 
l>efore 1 perceived, with tltog|^fUe8t,i^tO||ii%f 
men^ that 1 was perfet^usdew. Without 
aayihg htiy things .;i||Hpld down^j^ry violin,, 
and looked ,«t t£te jSpl^, tVjhp ^^'tetursof 
affection M playod^att 

the six tnoe^<fhOl«ame Wranii^. The cotqtr 
‘ aaendatSoM w^^ffiVe hint* made him pretend 
that hei^conld^,ptay the* first violin. To 
humou^ ibin^ 4 TO^^^^iini try, and could not 
forbear j^ring him execute this 

part,* is true, but still so 

as never fo be *< • 

** * * - 4 .^ 

. Every day<efiibroed fresh proofit df Mooart’s 
mtquisite orgapiaation for ^tousle. He could 
distinguish, and point oiIt,.,the sli^test diffis- 
reoces jof 80 i^i^',>,a^- every false or even 
rough ^by 'some was 

a torture tp from lhii| ca^ that 
during tiie. part of tds ^|dhoodLi and 
evmi till he had, attained tanth he 
had* an insurpibuntalde i(|ff|ttfor the trtini|^ 
when it was not us^ > mHa^j at an accom* 



The si^i of pro- 

I Sliced upon liirh. much themine-dixipression as^ 

■ that of a loaded pistpl doi^' npbn other ehil"' 
. dr^^-^ ^,when• pointed at theio|Jn sport. His 
father thou^ht'^ t^^oidd' him of this* 
, fm^ by^ Cj^sing theJi^Ehip^t id bb blown in 
his pr^eiiee; notwi^^^ding .bis son’s en- 


the tirsl 



Mt torment ;, ‘but, at 
tui^dd^'pai^^U* upon the 


floor, and Vdnld. pfobawf^bll^b in con-: 

I ' .y j .« "T/'L ^ li. 'a. ^ ' 



upon 
le ■'EQseTdf that 
‘we- 


vulsions, if they AM 
After he bad irthde sotne' 
the violin, he ocUasic^^’ 
of .Schachtner, the 

haV%|usti. mentioned/ fi^ludb^be es- 

tebthed, because, he drew lirom'^t sounds ex- 
treiii^ly 8oilt.\ Schachtner, one day, .came to . 
the housfep while Hhe young Mozart was 
^usittg^ himeelf ^ yitb£:|^ on ibis ownK; 


-viblih.'; “"^^What.is ybnr?^ 
cnquiryf^:? 

^‘vV’ ' 


.JO?’’ wastbev 

went bn 


pause/ ' ; 
Could ’hotlyou have; '• 
^^ned as- it, was. wfieiv K\. 


Used lt ^J,^lp|p?^half a quaiter of a note 
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below this.” TlJiiy at first, laughed at this/ 
|bcrupulou8 exactiiiss ; but the lather, who had 
/often observed his son's ’extraordinary inenoiory 
'for sounds, se^t for the violin, .and to the 
'great astonishment of all .present, it was half 
U quarter of a note be^^' the other, as Wolf* 
gang had said. 

Thoi^hfthe child ^ve^,day beheld ,new 
proofs of the a^nishment, <apd admiration, 

' • inspired by his talents, it neither rendered him 
proud, nor self-willed : a man in talent, in 
every thing. ‘else he, swas ^n obedient and 
docile child. H.,JNrerer did he appear dissatisfied 
with any thing tliat his father ordered. Even 
after playing the whole 5f the day, he would 
continue to do so, without shewing the least 
ill-humour, when his father desired it. He ' 
understood, and obeyed *4he slightest signs 
made by his parents, and carried his^obedience 
so far as to refuse the sweetmeats which were 
oflered him, wh^ he had not their permission 
to accept them. ’ ^ 

In the month of July, 1763, when he .was 
in his* seventh year, hisr ftuipl]|^set out.on their 

> 





vJbQundaries, of 
' OWmany ; ,fin 4 .‘^.>ts^fi‘< 3 %^i^s pwod that, tjb^ 
celetmty of tb^ ni|^e-^Mp^rt in Enropel 
. .... 1..' TTiL-. ■* -- *--Wmericed with 


is to be deted. Tbe toqr 

' ■•£*.* , "V.. ' • ' 


Munich^ Where f.^e,-^pui]^v4i^t* £^ed a 


i^^de otf the 
e. At Au^s- 

*sf', ■■ O . 



concerto ,, do the y, 
..elector, after an, jx 
burg, Manhe 

’X' • - * ; >» 

«^8, . the 
or played before the 


Brus- 


df . the jdisteiet,* 

v'^.dbtr" 


and received every; where ;,thb,;j 
■ mendations. * ; \ 

In the month of 

at yParis, where -they-^il^aB^..^^^piii^bt:' 
They 'performed at*Vei^ifeV % olfgang 

played the.prgw of the sinj^V .c 
tho court. They gave m, Tarisr two grehd 
public dbnee^i and universally met wkh 
the most distinguish^ xeie 
.;;eyea.sp' &r.^;honc»ure|||#''^ 



r^pdr-. 

gg!^aye 4 :be^ 

<rf Car- 


vtiireiB?ff hiW i,twd chUdrenii nho 


.. . 

two first works; due 







of which he 


1$^ the other 


3ond daughter of X' 
fto tlie countess d| VjB^. . l i; 

. In April, the Mozarta* u/hnt Iq. E^g«t 

land, '%herc till about the 

^^v^ear. ':1rbe'’childifeu '■ 


middle ol^ the iToli^iir 


performed/ before th^mtis 
saillcs, ih^soWpfjii) 


rand, as at Ver- 
•<Jf,,the rp^ai 


chapiel. , Hi^;^i^riiiabee* plr^lhe ^organ was 
thodglit more bf, ’'at London* thaiii his exhi* 
bitioiis ^ During his stay 

ti^ere, .i^e^imd lids sis^^gUve a grand concert, 
fair the S' 


'"-‘^^g^of which were his own 


com! 




It may be 'suppd^' that the two children, 
and especi^i^ Wolfgang, did hot stop at a 
degirbe of 1^‘ficiency which \every^ day prd* 
cured , fiiem * sucK Mattering , applause. Not- 
hi^tiiiuai removals, they 


'withst 

practi^^^**^' 

he, executed great expression. '* The in 



e^^hatest regularity, and 
diQcult ails; which 



of Bach, Handel, and other- niastem; he 



pUyed ihem hnwediately, ftt first right, and 
with the greatest ptHsiWapE^rrectness. Hel 
played, ope day, ,before‘thp king qf Eng-) 
laifd, a pie«e /uU of melody} firom the bass , 
only.* At another time, Cbristiap ^iadfa, the, 
queen's rnuric-marioi^i^fimk little Mozart 
between his^knec^, and plaje4 a few bars. 

U *f' 'Jt* . 

’ * # a 

V"- 


* What Moaarf here did, by the aid of his nataraf 
genius onl^, performers in general are directed to do by 
means of figures placed over the notes, which indicate 
the harmony to be played by the r^t hand. This*niethod 
of expressing by figures the varioiiaeoiiibiiiations of sound* 
is denominated thorough bass. 

To do this with accuracy is become a desideratum in 
music, for, as the early harmonists had no idea of many 
of the combmations which are found in the works of modern 
authors, their scheme of figuring is found totally inadequate 
to the present state of musical science. ^ 

In consequence of this '^defieie^y, the nomenclatnre 
of the art has been l(mded barbarous terms of 

cAorA hy suypoiition^ retarigiim^ yuapenAon ; diminUhedy 
$up€rftuim, miome/eiis, fpiirfeift,^ luid the science of 
thorough b become a labyrinth of inextricable per- 
pleiity, 

To rid of ^fM^coafttsion, vc aiust 8impli% the 
arl^ by eitahlisbhi|^ V^‘^rincipl^,^i|hBt all combinationa of 
the ausicajLiWde ^ vimuaible wd the hamoaio coctet It 



\ .om 


tUu^layc^* 


^i^u, tupj uiu^ppiajrcu 

Xlteraately a : Milh ^uch preci* 

pion^ that thbsisi whb^lStM not 
jt was execiit^fiy 'the sai^ 
his r^id^ce ii::ir :yBnMa^4 


— »etsoa. jDunngf^^ 

lat is/ when he- 


was eight yeai^ :b||^^!^^ng cbtn^po^d six 





wiir tlieii be an e^y operation to refer the different mix- 
turel to one ’of tbe foUoiviiig^ olasses. 

Tl^^oi^mbB ChoilJ 




The latb^ iii<dud^ the i^af p 7th^ 9tb, and llth 
The. 35th or UIdWaW Cliord. Z' y[ 

' • ^ / v'; ■ '"Vi . '' ',^ ' • ' - t. 

By the Ultimate^ Ch^ri, we mean that in which dIfibe^ fr 
tones, and semi-tones, of the scale are comprehended. Itis 
formed by alternately . placing a minor Uiird 'np^ a, major/* 
^d may^ pure *barmony,^..bi^ the inter- 


yentioh of i 





m 


.*^ln mtmtti of jTttfyi Moftfcrt 

j^mily returned whence theji 

contini^' their' Jdiitti^^*'thr8igh PJanders,) 
whiNre *th6*yettd|f aiti& played the^ 

orgaue of ‘the wna«teri«»i 'and*eath6dral 
churclies. At' the ^ikkglte; the two children 
had an ttlneaii Stride^ ^ndau^l^e^ their lives, 
and from whll^fhS|^wei:^ fodr'^jftoftths in 
recovering;/ '*.1ydl^ngcomp6)i^ed six ^natas 
£>r the piano-fmrte during his convalescence, 
which he dedica^ to the princess of Nassau^ 
Weilbour. In tlie beginning of &e ^egr ITtld, 
they passed a month at ^Amstetdan^, from 
whence they repahjed to to be 

present at the installatioh Of the prince of 
Orange. Mozart composed fbr this solemnity 
a for alt the instruments, and 

also different airs and variations for the prin- 


veap. ( ^ 

After having ^rfornfe^^l^at^ times be> 
fcare' the Stadtholder, ^ey'^umed to Paris, 
tli^y staid two montm^ add then ^e> 
tunfr^'^*<l!iiei^;|^^ bt l^ons'antf S^t^r> 

tha elector gaf a jyid^Bart 

i^uired him'^^s^^ 
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lope and write U down immediately, which 
he did in the pri^ice’s presence, without re- 
j^curilng^either io the harpsichord or the violin. 
After writing it, he played it : ^which excited 
the greatest astonishment in- the elector and 
his \vhole court. Aftcc an absence of more 

than three years, they lacturned to Sakburg, 

* 

towards the ehd of November, 1766, where 

« • 

• they remained till the aututnn of the following 
"yeaf, and this tranquillity* seetned further to 
augment the talents of Woltgang. In 1768, 
the chUdren performed at Vienna, in presence 
of the emperor Joseph who commissioned 
Mozart to compose the music of an opera 
bulFa — the Finta Seinplice. It was approved 
of by Hasse, the maitre de chapelle, and by 
Metastasio^ but was never l)roiJght on the 
stage. * * 

On many occasions, *at the houses of 

the professors Bono, and* Hasse, of Metas- 

. " • 

tasio, of the duke of Bragauza, of prince 
Kaunitz, the father desired any Italian 
air that was at hand to be given to his 
son,* who wrote the parts fqr all the instru- 
ments in presence of the company. At 
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• • 

the. (Irdication ol’ tho church of The Orphans 
lie eoinjiK^cd flu; music of*(he mass, the moT 
lef, and a trumpet duet, and directed 'tliif^ 
sohitnn uuiGic* in presence of the imperial 
court, tlioug’h he was at that time o*lily twelve 
years old. • • 

ll(' returned to pass (he y^ear 1769 at Salz- 
hur«-. In the month of Dccemlier, his father 

t # 

took him into Italy, just after he had been 
ap|)ointcd dire<'(or*of the archbishop of Salz- 
hing's eonciM f. We may imagine the reoep- 
tion aiven in lliat eimnlrv to this celebrated 

O * o 

I'liild, \'. ho had excited such admiration in 
flic other parts of Europe. 

IMio liouse of count Firinian, the govcrrior- 
‘^oucnil, was the theatre of his g:lory aj 
Milan After hji\in»* received tlio poem of 
llir ojn'ia to be ]1erforined during* tlie car- 
nival of ir?l, aiuf of which lie undertook 
to write the iiuisjc, Wolfgang* quitted that 
city in the month of March, 1770. At Bo* 
log'iia, he found an enthnsiaslic admirer in 
the celebrated Fatlier Martini, the same per- 
son of whom Jtvnelli came to fake lessons. 
Father iVlartini, and the Bologna amateurs. 


2 



were tranHporled at. seeing a child of thirU'cn^ 

« 

wlio.se siiKill staKiro inadiJ him appear si ill 

• 

yoHiij^er, ilevelope all tlie subjects oT tiij^nes 
pro{>i»seil by Mailini, ami exe^'iile Okmh oii 
the piaufidbrte, wUhoiii hesitatiuj^, aiul with 
the •t»reatest precisioi^. Al Florence, he ex- 
ciletl similar astonishin^mt by the currerliiess 
with wfuch h« played, at, si^ht, tlu* most (lit - 
ficuH fiij^ues and llienies.^iroposed to him by 
the; marquis dc laj^nevifle, a distin*; iiisheel 
iiiiaatciir. 

Wc have an anecdote* respc('liiii*‘ him, 
durinif his residence at Floreii<M\ which 
docs not immediately relate to music He 
becaino acquainted, in* that city, wilh a 
younj*" Fnglishinan, of about bis own^ af>x% 
whose name was Thofnas Liidcy. lie was 
a pupil of Martini, and played ou*tho violir? 
ivith admirable skill, and gracefnbicss, "Die 
friendslnp of the two boy>^ l>i!c.aiiie quite ar 
dent, and, on the day of their separation, 
ijinley gave* his friend Morarl some vca-.se.s,. 
which he had procured for the purpose, from 
tlie cehibrated Corilla. lie accompatiied him 
to the gate of the town, and then' parting 

‘2 4^2 
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‘was attended \vith a copious effusion of ^ 
tears. 

In the passion -week, the Mo^sarts repaired 
to Iloinc, wjvere, as may be supposed, they 
did not full to hear the celebrated*M<serere, 

• 

performed in the Sixtin^ chapel, on the e?Ven- 
ing of Ash-Wednesdjiy. As it was said, at 
tliat time, that the pope’s nfusicians were 
forbidden to give copies of it, under pain of 
exco(nmunication, 'Wolfgang determined* to 
commit it to memory, and actually wrote it 
all down on lii.-^reluni to his inn. The service 
being repealed, on Good-Priday, he ;^ain 
attended with his manuscript in his hat, and 
had thus an opportunity of making some cor- 
rections. The story was much talked of in 
Home, but the thing appeared so incredible, 
that in order to as<!ertain its truth, the child 
was engag-ed to .sin^ this Miserere at a public 
concert, lie executed it to perfection, and 
the amazement of 'Cristofori, who had sung 
it at the Sixtine chapel, and who was pre- 
rendered the triumph of Mozart com- 
. plete. ^ 

The difliculty of what he thus accom- 



plishcd is much greater than may at first 
be irnagitied. But, "for the sake of ex- 
planatV>n, I ‘ shall enter into a few details 
respecting; the Sixfine chapel; *and the Mi- 
serere. 

■ 

In this chapek thdlre are usually not less' 
than tlprty-two ^foiceSj ‘without an organ, or 
any other instruuient to accompany or sup- 
port them. The establishment reached its 
hig^iest perfection about the commencement 
of* the eighteenth century.^ Since that time, 
the - salaries of the singers at the pope’s 
chapel having remained nominally the same, 
and. consequently being really much dimi- 
nished, while the opera was rising in esti- 
'malion, and good singers obtained preniiuin.s, 
before unknown, the Sixtine chapel lia.s gra- 

dually lost the talents it originally pos- 

* • 

sessed. 

The Miserere, which .is performed there 
twice in passion-week, and which produces 
such an eftect upon strangers, w'as com- 
posed, about two hundred years since, by 
Gregorio Allegri, a descendant of Antonio Al- 
legri, better knov\ n by the name of 6orreggio. 



At the moment of its commencement^ the 

# 

pope anil cardinals prostrate themselves. The 
light of the tapers- illumines the reprfsenta- 
tion of the Iasi judgment, painted by Michael 
Angelo^ on the wall with which the altar is. 
•connected. As the service proceeds, the ta- 
pers arc extinguisheif, one after the. other, 
and the impression produced by the figures 
of the damned, painted with terrific power, 
by Micliaci Angelo, i.s increased in awfulness, 
when they arc dimjy seen by the, pale light of 
the last taper, s. When the service is en the 
point of concluding, the leader, who beats 
the time, renders it imperceptibly slower ; - the 
singers diminish the volume of their voices, 
and the sinner, confounded before the ma- 
jesty of his (Jod, and prostrated before his 
throne, seems to await in silence his final 

r « 

doom. 

The sublime efl’ect of this composition de- 
pends, as it appears, on the manner in which 
it is sung, and the place iu which it is per- 
formed. There is a kind of traditional know- 
ledge, by which the pope’s singers are taught 
certain ways of manag^ing their voices, so as 



to produce the greatest effect^ and which it 
is impossible to *expregs by notes.’*' I’lieir 


of j^mit importance to. the cft’fcl ol* ii nui- 
iicat composition, for the expression of which no written 
chaiacters were formerly empftyod, is accent. 

By accent^ in musi^ i» to be understood, I ho manner 
ill which sounds are uttered, without reference to their 
loudness, or softness, or to thefr pitch in Ihe uiusical 
scale. The same note may tu* struck on a drum, with a 
gIo\e, or with a slick, but the aecenl of it will he tlitfe- 
reiit. The note of a liarpsichord-wire is the .same with 
that of a piano-forlo, but the accent is not so, the sounds 
of the one, being produced by a quill, those of the other 
by a hammer. ^ 

The natural accent of all the instniments is different, 
but the performer is enabled to \ary it at pleasure, by 
certain methods of playing. 11ns is particularly tin- case 
with the violin, <m which every •variety of d(;ccnf may he 
produced by means of the bow. Wc recommend the. 
treatise of M. Baillot, on this subject, to evefv' student. 

As no characters have yet been adopted that will suf- 
ficiently express these varieties, h is evident that the kind 
of accent given to any note, will depend on the tush; and 
taiic> of the poi former, and it will not therefore appear 
surprising, that the effect of the same music should often 
be vt‘fy different, as in the case of the Miserere, 

But tliough the species of the accent is left thus unde- 
cided, its place depends on certain laws, deriw.d from the 
2a% 
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singing possesses all the qualities which ren-, 
der music affecting., Tlie same melody is 
repeated. to all the verses of the ps£^m,'but 
the music, *thpugh similar in the masses, is 
jiot so in the details. It is accordingly easy 
to be understood, . without . being tiresome' 
The peculiarity of the Sixtine chapel, con- 
sists in accelerating or retarding the time in 
certain expression.^, in swelling or diminish- 
ing dm voice according to the sense of the 
words, ami in singing some of the verses with 
mon* animation than others. 

The following anecdote will shew still more 
clearly the difliculty of the exploit performed 
by Mozart in singing the Miserere. 


^amc principh’ii as those which regulate the cadences of 
poetr>, and the cuplion^r bf language in general,-— namelj^ 
that tlie ear requires ifee observance of a certain propor- 
tion in. the distances at. which the emphatic notes or 
words recur. 

These proportions will vary, according to the time of 
the music, and the species of versification ; and, hence 
arises the difiiciilty of translating the words of a piece of 
vocal music, withoiit destroying that unitif of accent 
which should always sui^sist between them.' G, 


It is related that the emperor Leopold I. 
who not only was fond of music, but was 
himself a good composer, reqnestetl of the 
pope, tlirough his ambassadoi« tt copy of the 
^Miserere of Allegri, for the use of the impa- 
rial chapel at Vienna.* The request was com-- 
plied with, and. the director of the Sixtine 
chapel c^.use*d % copy to be written out, 
which was immediately transmitted to the em- 
pefor, who had in his service the first singers 
of* the day. 

Notwithstanding their talents, the Miserere 
of Allegri produced, at Vienna, no more ef- 
fect than the dullest common chant, and the 
emperor and his court were persuaded that 
•the pope's mattre de chapelle, desirous of 
keeping the Miserere to ^himself, had eluded 
his master’s orders, and s’ent an inferior com- 
position. A courier was immediately dis- 
patched to complain to tlie pope of this want 
of respect, and the director was dismis.sed 
without being allowed to say a word in his 
own^ justification. The poor man, however, 
‘prevailed on one of the cardinals to intercede 



for him, and to represent to his holiness that 
tlie itiauner of perfortning the Misen’i'c could 
not bfi expressed in notes ; but »c(juire^ much 
time, and r^pe^xted lessons from the singers 
_of the chapel, who possessfed dhe traditional 
■ knowledge of it. The«pope, who knew' no- 
thing of music, couW scarcely comprehend 
how the same notes should not bp just as 
good at Vicuna, at Rome. He, however, 
allowed the poor mattre de chapclle to w'rite 
his (h'fence to the emperor, and, in time, he 
was roecived again into favour. 

It was this well known anecdote, which oc- 
casioned the people of Rome to be so 
astonished when they heard a child s^iiig tlieir 
Miserere, correctly, after two lessons. No- 
thing is more diilicult than to excite surprise 
in Rome, in any tiling relating to the fine 
arts. The most brilliant reputation dwindles 
into insignificance in that celebrated city, 
where tlio finest productions of every art are 
the subjects of daily, and familiar, contem- 
jilation. 

I know not whether it arose from the repu- 



m 


tation wliu'li it procured him, but it appears 
that the solemn and alfectin<y chant of the 
Misererf, iir.tde a deep impression in the mind 
of Mozart, uho shewed, ever* jffterwards, a 
uaarked preference for Handel, and the tender. 
Boccljerini. 




SEQUEL OF THE CHILDHOOD OF MOZART, 
e 


From Rome^ the Mozarts, went to Naples, 
whcsre Wolfgang played on,the pian.o-forte at 
the Conservatorio alia pieta. When he was in 
the middle of his sonata, the audience took 
it into their heads, th^t there was a charm 
in the ring which he wore. It becaipe ne- 
cessary to explain to him the cause of the 
disturbance which afose, and he was at last 
obliged to take off this supposed magic circle. 
We may imagine the effect produced on such 
an auditory, when they found that after the 
ring was taken orf, the music was not the 
less beautiful. Wolfgang gave a second grand 
concert, at the house of prince Kaunitz, the 
emperor’s ambassador, and afterwards return- 
ed to Rome. The pope desired- to see him, 
and conferred on him the cross and brevk 
of a knight of thesGolden Militia (auraUe MUi- 


^^^ques,). At Bologna, he was nominatcil. 
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unanimously, member and master of the Phil- 
harmonic Academy. He was shut up alone, 
agreeably to ijsag;e, and in less than half an 
hour h*e composed an anti^Iipny for four 
voices. * 

Mczart’s father hast^^ned his return to Mi- . 
Ian, that he might attend to the opera which 

he had’ undertaken. The time was advanc- 

• • 

ing, and they did not reach that city till the 
close of October, ITTO. llad it not been for 
this engagement, Mozart might have obtain- 
ed what is considered in Italy the lirst mu- 
sical honour, — the composition of a serious 
opera for the theatre of Home. 

On the 26th of December, the first repre- 
sentation of tile Mtlhiiilulcs took i)lac(?, at 
Milan, this opera, composed by Mozart, at 
the iige of fourteen, waS performed twenjy 
nights in succession ; a 'circumstifnce which 
siitliciently indicates its sliccess. The ma- 
iijigcr immediately entered into a written 
agreement with him for the composition of 
tl^e first opera for the year 1773. Mozart left 
Milan, which resounded willj his fame> to pass 
the last days of the carnival at Venice, in 

2 
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company 'with his father. At Verona, whick 
he only passed through, ‘he was presented 
with 'a diploma, constituting him a member 
of the Philharmonic Society of that city. 

f 

Wherever he went in Itoly, he met with the' 
most distinguished reception, and was gene- 
ral!) known by the n^me of The Philharmonic 
Knight : II Cavaliere Pilarmonieo. 

When Mozart r^i^turned with his father to 
Salzburg, inMarch! 1771, he found a letter from' 
count Firinian, of Milan, who commanded him, 
in the nann? of the empress Maria Theresa, to 
compose a dramatic cantata on occasion o- 
the marriage of the arch-dukc Ferdinand. 
The empress had chosen the celebrated Hasse, 
as the oldest professor, to write the opera, and 
she was desirous that the youngest* composer 
should uifdertake the cantata, the subject’ of 
which was. Asc(miu3t in Alba. He undertook 
the work, and in the month of August, set out 
for Milan, where, cluring thp solemnities of 
the marriage, the opera and the sereua<j^ 
were performed alternately. 

III 1772, he composed for the election of 
the new archbishop of Salzburg, the cantata 
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entitled 11 sogno di Scipione ; and at Milan, 
where he passed the winter of the year follow- 
ing, he v/roie l/iicio Silla, a serious opera, which 
had twenty-six successive represoatations. In 
the spring of 1773, Mozart returned to Salz- 
burgf, and during sorpe exeursioiis which he 
made in the course of this year to Vienna and 
Munich, ^he produced, various compositions 
of merit, as, Im FInta Gkrdiniera, an opera 
buffa, two grand masses for tJiS elector of Ba- 
varia's chapel, &c. In 1775, the archduke 
Maximilian spent some time ut Sul/dnirg, and 
\t was on this occasion that Mozart composed 
me cantata entitled 11 lie Paalore. 

The early part of the life of Mozart is the 
most extraordinary : .the details of it may in- 
torest tlie philo.sophcr, as v.cll as tlic artist. 
We shall be more concise in our dccouiit of 
the remainder of his too short earecT. 
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CHAPTER Iir. 

Arrived at the age^of nineteen^ Mozart 
might (latter himself ^at he had attained the 
summit of his art, since this he was re- 

f, “ r , 

peatedly assured, jvherever he went; — from 
London to Naples!! As far as regarded J:he ' 
advancement of his fortune, he was at liberty 
to choose among 'all the capitals of Europe. 

r 

Experience had taught him that he might' 
every where reckon on general admiration; 
His father thought Vbat Paris would suit him 
best, and accordingly, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1777, he set out for that capital, 
accompatded by his«*mother only. 

It would liave bfeen, unquestionably, very 
advantageous to .him to have settled there, 
but the French music, of that time, did not 
accord with his taste; and the preferenrt. 
shewn for vocal performances would baj/e 
given him little^ opportunity of employing 
himself in the instrumental department. He 



had also the mist’ortuue to lose his mother 
in the year after His arrjvitl. From that time, 
Paris beeanic insupporlable to liim. After 
havin';’ composed a symphony^ f«T the Concert 
spiritual, *and a few other pieces, lie liastened 
lo rejoin his father *111 the beginning of. 
1779 . . 

In tln\ morttli ^of November, of the year 
following, he repaired toA'ienna, whither he 
had been summoned by his sovereign, the 
arMibishop of Salzburg, lie v^as then in his 
twenty-fourth year. I’he habits of Vienna 
hvere very agreeable to him, and tlic beauty 
of its fair inhabit an t.s, it appears, still more 
so. 'rhere' he fixed himself, and nothing 
.could ever prevail upon him afterwards to 
leave it. ''Phe empire of the pa.'^sioiis hav- 
ing commenced in this being, so evepu- 
sitely sensible to his art, he soon ru.'came the 
favourite composer of his *age, and gave the 
fi|i’st example of*a remarkable child becoming 
•'i||^grcat man.’^ 


‘ Mozart cotnpused lli*- luubic of the operu of Idome- 
ntu* under the most <’.:’")iirablc cireuiustuices. The 
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'IV) oi\(: a particular analysis of each of 
]Mo/sirt’*< works would be too lon<^, and too 
difliciiltj an amateur ouj^ht td kno\^ them 
all. IMost of Miis opefks wore composed at, 
Vienna, and liad the greatest success, but 
'none of them was a greater favourite than 
llie Ztmher Flolc, wliicli wa« pcrfornicd one 

hniuliTtl times in less than a<jcar. 

<- 

1 

.1 

flct.’for ol' wlio liatl aUvjtvs shewn him distiii- 

l:t\ rair. u tl iiein lo write this opera for 

his liieatre at li, the oicliesUa ol‘ which wa,s one of 

tin; best in (ioniiany. ^lozarl was then in the fnll bloonv"^ 
of his jnjenius ; he v.as in his twenty-fifth year, and passion 
alely ( uainonrcd of inadd»noiselle Constance Weber, a 
celebratetl actress, whom he aftei wards married. The 
family of his mistress opposott the luatcli, on account of 
Ins liiisi'tticd h.ibits, his haYii)» no permanent situation, 
'.iinl bcfaiiM* his iiianncjs had hillicrio been far from 
exemplary, lit" wa^ desirous of shewing to this family, 
that thtnigh in* had no settled rank in society, he never- 
theless jiossessed the uieaiis of obtaining eonsidcralioii, 
and his altaeliment lo Constance supplied him with tjic 
subjects of the impassioned airs which his work requirrfe' 
The love, and vanity of the young composer, thi.is 
stimulated to the highest pitch, enabled him to produ^^e 
an opera, width he ^always regarded as his best, and 
from which ho has fre<pieiilly borrowed ideas for hif^ 
subsequent ii^oiupositioiis. 
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Like Raphael^ Mozart embraced his art 
ill its \vliole osSeiit. . Raphael appears lo 
have been luvaeipiaiiited >\.ith one thiiij^ only, 
tlie inode ol' painting' lignireg •ifn a ceiling’, 

■ 

ill coiilracted proportion^ or what is ttM-ined 
fore-shorlcniii^'. llc« always supposes the. 
cam as of (ho piece bo attached lo the 
roof, or spppoVtci^ by allcf^orical ligurcs. 

As for Mozart, 1 am nert, aware* of any de- 
partment in which lie lias not excel led : operas^ 
syhijdionies, soni;*s, airs for dancin*** — he is 
jjreat ^in every thing. Haydn’s friend, the 
^^laron \^on Swieteii, went so far a‘^ to say, 
#liat if Mozart liad livt^d, he would have borne 
away tlie sceptre of instrumental music, even 
.from that great master. In the comic opera, 
Mozart is ileficicnt in gaict> In this res- 
pect, In*, is inferior lo Claluppi, Guglielini, 
and Sarli. 

The most remarkable circumstance in his 
ir^sjc, iridcpenctenlly of the genius displayed 
it, is the novel way in wdiicli he employs 
tl\o orchestra, especially the wind instruments. 
He draws surprising effects from the flute, an 
instrument of which Cimarosa havdly ever 
2b ll 



nisule any hm;. He niriclies llio uccotnpani- 
inent \\itli all the beanlies of Iho iincst sym- 
plionios. ' ^ 

illoiCarl liak <Leeii aecii^od of taking inte- 
rciit only in his own music, ainl of being ac- 
cpiainted with none but his own works. Tliiji- 
is the reproaoli of Inorflluvl vanily. Em- 

c 

ployed all his life iw liis own ideas, 

Mozart had wui, H is iv\u\ lime to read all 
those o(‘ otli('r ina^lt rs. Hut he readily ex- 
pif'S“i (l lii' ajipnibalion of v.liatevtM’ he met 

\'i(h that j)(.> set! jiierit. oven the snnplcsk 

air, provided it was original ; though, ley 
politic than the great artists of Italy, he had 
no consideration fur mediocrity. 

lie most esleeincd Porpora, Durante, Leo, 
and Alc.ssandro S.carJatti, out he jdaced 
Handel above ihcm^ all. He knew the prin- 
cipal works of (hat great master by heart, ilc 
was accustomed to say; “Handel kue.ws 
best of all of us what is capable of produejij."' 
a great ell'cct. \\'hen he chooses, he stril^?. 
like the thnnder-holt.’' ^ 

He remarked' of Jomclli, “ This artist 
shines, and will always shine, m certain dc- 



partinents ; hut he sliould have confiuod him- 
self to them, and lutl have atloinptod to 
wrift' saerod iipf^ic in llu* ancient style.” lie 
had not nmeh opinion of ViimQMZO .\fartini, 
nhosir fV^Y/ rara v»as at that time much in 
f-uour. “There arc vnne very pretty things, 
in it/’ said he, hut, twenty years hence, 
ii(>l)<)(lv will tlfliik of it.” 

AVe posse.ss nine oi)*;ras composed by 
' Moi^art to Italian words ;* Im Finla S>.‘m])licCj 
comic opera, liis lirst essay in the dramatic 
departiiKMit : Mitridaic, serious opera : hticio 
serious opera: La Giurdinicra, comic 
«iipera : Idomcnco, serious opera ; L<: N<Kze di 
Figaro, and Don Giovanni, composed in 1787: 
Coni fan lalle, comic opera ; and La Ckinniza 
di Tilo an opera of Metastasio. which was 
performed, for the first time, in 1792. 

lie wrote only three German operas. Die 
Ent full rung aus dan Seritil, Der Schampiel- 
d/rcctor, and JJiu Zauber f^lolc, in 1792. 

Ajj IIc has left seventeen symphonies, and in- 
sTrninenlal pieces of all kinds. 

^io 7 .art was also one of the first piano- 
forte players in Europe. lie played with 
2 rf 3 



extraordinary rapidity ; the execution of hk 


left handj especially,, was gfeatly admired. 

As early as the .year 1765, Haydn said* to 

Mozart’s faifhe^, who was then at Vienna : 

I declare to you, before God, arid on iny 

•honour, that I regard your son as the greatest 

composer I ever heard) of.” 

Such was Mozart in music. To thos< 

«. •* 

acquainted with human nature, it will no' 

t 

appear surprising, that a man, whose talent! 
in this department were the object of genela 

I 

admiration, should not appear to equal ad 
vantage in the other situations of life. 


Mozart possessed no advantages of person', 
though his parents were noted for their 
beauty. Cabauis remarks, that 

“ Sensibility may be compared to a fluid, 
the total quantity or which is determined ; and 
which, whenever it Aows more abundantly in 
any one channel, is proportionally diminish, ed 
in the others.” > \ 

Mozart never reached his natural growth. 
During his whole life, his health was delicate. 
He was thin and <pule ; and though the form 
of his faqe was unusual, there was nothing 
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striking in his physiognomy, but its extreme* 
variableness. Th« expression- of his coiinte- 
naifce changed every moment^ but indicated 
nothing more than the pleasure (^i; pain which 
lie experienced at tlie instant. He was re- 
markable for a habr^ which is usually the 
attendant of stupidity. , His body was per- 
petually in iikotion ; he was either playing 
with his hands, or beatitjg the ground with 
his, foot. There was nofliiug extraordinary 
in. his other habits, except his extreme fond- 
ness for the game of billiards. He had a 
table m his house, on which he played every 
Jay by himself, when . he had not any one 
to play with. His hanJs were so habituated 
to the piano, that he was rather clumsy in 
pvery thing beside. At table, he never carved, 
or if he attempted to do so, it wasVith much 
awkwardness, and diflScuIty. His wdfc usually 
undertook that ollice. 

/xhe same man, who, from his earliest age, 
.Lad shewn the greatest expansion of mind in 
vihat related to his art, in other respects re- 
mained always a child. He^ never knew how 
properly to conduct himself. The inanage- 
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ment of domestic affairs^ the proper use of 
money, the judicious selection of his plea- 
sures, and temperance in the •enjoyment of 
them, were*neyer virtues to his taste. The 
jfratification of the moment was alwajs upper- 
most with him. His niind was so absorbed 
by a crowd of ideas, w'hich rendered him inca- 
pable of all serious reflcctiop, that, durinjf his^ 
whole life, he stood in need of a guardian to 

• I 

take care of his temporal alTairs. Ilis father 

wa.s well aware of his weakness in this respect, 

« 

and it was on this account that he persuaded 
his wife to follow him to Paris, in 17^7, hi* 
engagements not allowing him to leave Salz- 
burg himself. 

But this man, so absent, so devotcil to 
trifling amusements, appearcvl a being of a 
supprior order as soon as he sat down to a 

e 

piano-fort^. Ilis mind then took wing, and 

his whole attention w'as directed to the sole 

\ 

object for which nature desigrjed him, the , 
harmony of sounds. The most numerc^lS 
orchestra did not prevent him from observing 
the slightest false note, and he immediately 
pointed put, with surprising precision, by 



Y^iat instrument the fault had been com- 
mitted^ and the nhte \\\jich should have been 

« 

made. 

When Mozart went to IJejlwif, he arrived 
late on the evenin'^. Scarcely had he alij^hted, 
thantfe asked the waiter of the inn, whether, 
there was any ^opera 4hat evening. “ Ye.s, 
the Entfiihning fits dem Serail’‘—^“ That is 
charming He immediately set out for the 
thfiatre, and placed himself at the entrance 
of the pit, that he might listen without being 
observed. But, sometimes, he was so pleased 
with the execution of certain passages, and 
‘at others, so dissatisfied with the manner, or 
the lime, in which they were performed, or 
with the embellishments added by the actors, 
tthat, continuajly expressing either his pica- 
sure, or disapprobation,*he insensibly got up 
to the bar of the orchestra. The manager 
Ijjid taken the liberty of making some altera- 
tions in one of 'the airs. When they came to 
jt, Mozart, unable to restrain himself any 
longer, called out, almost aloud, to the or- 
chestra, in what way it ought to be played 
Every body turned to look at th^ man in a 
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great coat, who was making all tliis noise, 
Some persons recognised Mozart, and, in ^n 
instant, the musicians and actors were ‘in- 
formed thatt-he was in the theatre. Some of 
I hem, and amongst the number a Very good* 
.female singer, were sti agitated at i-hc' in- 
telligence, that they ^refused to come agajn 
upon the stage. The manager informed Mo- 
zart of the embar»assnient he was in. He 
immediately went behind the scenes, and 
succeeded, by the compliments which he paid 
to the actors, in prevailing upon them to go 
on with the piece. 

Music was his constant employment, and 
his most gratified recreation. Never, even 
in his earliest childhood, was persuasion re- , 
quired to engage him to go to Jliis piano. Oh,^ 
the contrary, it wasl necessary to take care 
that he did not injure his health by hi^ 
application. He Vas particularly fond of 
playing in the night. If he sat down fo 
the instrument at nine o’clock in the even- 

T 

ing, he never left it before midnight, an^, 
even then it was jiecessary to force him away 
from it, fof he would have continued to modu- 
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late, and play voluntaries, the whole night. 
Ini his general ha43its he was the gentlest ot 
men, but the. least noise during the perform- 
ance of music offended him v<>[cutly. He 
*was far aCbove that allected or mis-placcd mo- 
dest }V^'hich preveuti^ many performers from 

playing till they have •been repeatedly en- 

• • 

treated. The nobility of Vienna often re- 
* * * . . 
proached him with playii^g, with equal inte- 
rest, before any persons tLat took pleasure in 
hearing him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


. An amateur^ in a /own through '<'.,hicli 
jMozart passed in one^of his joiirnies, assein- 
hied a large party of his friends/ to give them 
an opportunity of haaring this celebrated mu- 
sician. Mozart came, agreeably to his en- 
gagem(!nt, said very little, and sat down *to 
I he piano-forl(j. Thinking that none but 
connoisseurs were present, he began a slow 
movement, the harmony of which was sweet, 
hut extremely simple, intending by it to pre- 
pare his auditors for the sentiment wliich he. 

designed to introduce afterwards. The coin-^ 

^ * 

pany thought all this very common -place. 

e 

The style*' soon became more lively; they 
thought it pretty enough. It became seve/e, 
and solemn, of a striking, elevated, and more 
diflicult harmony. Some of tlic ladies began 
to think it quite tiresome, and to whisper. a 
few criticisms to pne another : soon, half the 
party were talking. The master of the house 
6 



upon thorns, and Mozart himself, at last 
p^eived how littfe his audience were allccted 
by the music.* lie did not abandon the prin- 
cipal idea with uhich he conmitflfced. but he 
developed it vvith'all (he (ire of which he was 
capafttff; still he was tiot attended to. With-* 
out leaving off pjaying,*he began to reinon- 
^vtratc ratber sharply with his audienec, but as 
he fortuTiatcly expressed •himself in Italian, 
scarcely any body understood him. They be- 
ca* nc liovvex er more quiet. When his anfter was 
a lilliQ abated, he could not liirnself forbear 
laughing; at his impeiuosity. lie sjavo a more 
common turn to his idea^, and concluded v\itli 
playin'** a well known air, of which he gave 
•ten Iwelvc charming variations, '^riie whole 
fvooiu was dciiglitcd, and yery few of the com- 
^pau) were at all aw^are ^of what had passed. 
\lozart, liowevcr, soon took leave, inviting 
th\i master of the house, ,and a few connois 
seurs, to spencT the evening with him at his 
inn. He detained them to supper, and upon 
thetr intimating a wish to hear him play, 
he sat down to the instriftnent, where, to 
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their great astonishment^ he forgot himielf tiii 
after midnight. 

An old harpsichord tuner rCame to put 
some strings ^o his travelling piano-forte. 
V Well, my good old fellow”, says Mozart to 
.him, “ wliat do I owe you ? 1 leif.'fe to- 

morrow.” The poor^man, regarding him as 
a sort of deity, replied, stammering and con- 
founded, " Imperial Majesty I Mr. tne 

niaitre de chapelle of his imperial majesty , 
I cannot ... It is true that I have waited upt>n 
you several times. .... You shall give me a 
crown,” — “A crown !” replied Mozart, "a wor- 
thy fellow, like you, ought not to be put out 
of his way for a crown ;” and he gave him 
some ducats. The honest man, as he with- 
drew, continued to repeat, ”'ith low bows, 
“ Ah ! Imperial Majesty !” 

Of his operas, he esteemed most highly 
the Idomcncus, and Don Juan. He w'as riot 
fond of talking of his own works ; or if he 
mentioned them, it was in few words. Of Don 
Juan he said one day, “ This opera w^ 
not composed foa the public of Vienna, it is 



S .er' suited to f 
h, I wrote it* 
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Prague ; but, to say the 
only, for myself, and my 

friends.” 

The time which he most, vffllingly em- 
ployed in composition, was the morning, from 
six or's^ven o’clock tiH ten, when he got up. • 
After this, he did.no mofe for the rest of the 
day, unless he h^d to finish a piece that was 
wanted. He always worked very irregularly. 
Wh*en an idea struck him, he was not to be 
drawn from it. If he was taken from the 
piano- (otte, he continued to compose in the 
midst of his triend.s, and passed whole nights 
with his pen in his ha^d. At other times, 
he had such a disinclination to work, that 
he could not complete a piece till the mo- 
ment of its performance. ^ It once happened, 
^liat he put oil' some music which he had en- 
gWed to furnish for a court concert, so long, 
thm Jie had not time to .write out the part 
which he was td perform himself. The em- 
peror Joseph, who was peeping every where, 
hapiiening to cast his eyes on the sheet 
which Mozart seemed to be playing from, 

6 
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was surprised to see nothing but empty linqJ^ 
and said to him ; ", Where’s your part ?” — * 
" Here,” replied Mozart, putting his hand to 
his forehead.' , 

. The same circumstance nearly occurred 
with respect to the overture of Don JiH'sfh. It 
is generally esteemed the best of his over- 
tures ; yet it was only composed the , night 
previous to the fiitst representation, after 'the 
general rehearsal ha<l taken place. About 
eleven o’clock in the evening, when he ‘re- 
tired to his apartment, he desired his wife to 
make him some punch, and to stay with him, 
in order to keep lyin awake. She accord- 
ingly began to tell him fairy tales, and’ odd 
stories, which made him laugh till the tears 

came. The punch, howeve®, made him s> 
* i * 

drowsy, that he could go on only while his 

wife was t'alking, and dropped asleep as soon 

as she ceased, 't'lie efforts which he inkde 

• • 

to keep himself awake, the" continual alter- 
nation of sleep and watching, so fatigued 
him, that his wife persuaded him to t^ke 
some rest, promising to awake him in an 
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hour’s \ime. He slept So pVofoiindiy, that 
sh^ suffered him to repose for two hours. At 
five o'clock in* the morning* she awoke him. 
He had appointed the music-CQpl<^ to cOme 
at sjevenj; and' by the tiine they arrived, the- 
overtu^ was finished;* They had scarcely 
time to write out J;he ^ojlies -hecessary-for the 
orchestra,.and *the,musicians Were obliged to 
play . it without a rehears^. Some persons 
pretSnd that they can discover in this over- 

• . / ■Vi 

tore the passages where Mozart dropped 
asleep, .and those where he suddenly awoke 


again. ' •’ • 

Don Juan 'had no greiit success at Vienna, 
at first. A short time after the first repre- 
sentation, it was talked of in a large party, 
^ which most o# the conqoisseuie-of the ca- 
^^tal and amongst others ^Haydn, were pre- 
set. Mozart was not there, s Every body 
agreed that it was a veiy meritorious per- 
formance, briliiabt- in im^ination, and rich 
in gehitfs ; but- every one had also- some fault 
to;find witW^iC * All hirf spoken, except -the 
mod^ Hayi^n^^.XHi8[!ppiifibi|^^ j|sked. I 
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not/' said he^ with his accustonteA c«v^ 
tioiij " a proper judge of the di|apute : all 
that I know is, that Mozart is the greatest 
composer ddwr existing." The subject was 
then changed. 

* Mozart, on his part; had also a gh^t re> 
gard for Haydn. He ’’has dedicated to him a 
set of quartetts, which may be classed with 
the best producti^s of the kind. A pro- 
fessor of Vienna, who was not without merit, 
though far inferior to Haydn, took a mali- 
cious pleasure in searching the compositions 
of the latter, for all the little inaccuracies 
which might have crept into them^ He often 
came to shew Mozart symphonies, or quar- 
tetts, of Haydn's, which he had put into score, 
and in which he hud^ by ^lis means, discovered 
some iuadTerteacie.s^ of style. Mozart always 

u 

endeavoured to change the subject of coh- 
versation : at last, .unable any longer to^ re- 
strain himself, " Sir," said be to him, sharply, 
^ if you and I were both melted down toge- 
ther, wp should not furnish matemls for one 
Haydn." 
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\A painter, who was desirous of flattering 
Cimarosa, said to*him once, that he consi- 
dered him superior to Mozart. “ J, Sir,*’ re- 
plied he smartly ; what woul^ you say to a 
person tiyhb should assure you that you wer« 
superhsi^'to Raphael ?” • > 






CHAPTER V. 


^lb7.ART judge;d his®’ own w;orks with impaf- 
.tfalitv/ and hffenj with a ^verity, which he 
would n^' easily 4iave allowed in another 
person. ’ The emperor Joseph 11. was fond 
of 'Mozartj and had appointed him his ma!tre 
dc chapellc; but this prince pretended^ to be 
a dilettarUe. His travels in Italy had given 
him. a. partiality for the music of that coun- 
try, and the ' Italians who were at his court 


did not fail to keep up this preference, which, 
I must coi^ess, . appears to me to be well 
founded. 

' These, nlen spoke of Mozart’s first essays 
with more jealousy than fairness, and the 


eniperor, who scarcely ever judged foj. hint- 
easily carried away .^y tK<^^y|6ci- 
after heating 
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Serail.) which he had himself demanded of 
Mozart^ he said to the composer : " My dear 
Mozart, that •is too fine for my. ears ; there 
are too many notes there.” — your ma- 
jesty’s pardon,” replied Mozart, dryly; " there 
are j^st ^ many notes as there should be.”. 
The emperor s%id nothing, and appeared 
rather embarrassed by the reply ; but when 
the opera was performed, the bestowed on it 
the* greatest encomiums. 

IVfozart was himself less satisfied with this 

a 

piece afterwards, and made many corrections 
and retrenchments in it He said, in playing 
on the piano-forte one pf the airs which had 
been most applauded ; " This is very well 
• for the parlour, but it is too verbose for the 
theatic At the time I pomposed this opera, 
1 took delight in whi^ 1 was doing, and 
thought nothing too long.” 

Mozart was not at all. selfish ; on the con- 
trary, liberality' formed the principal feature 
of his character. He often gave without dis- 
Griipinatibp^ and, still mofre frequently, ex- 
pende^ hi^ Sidney without (ftscretlon, 

2 o3 
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* During one of bin visits to Benriinj the king, 

•MS * 

Frederic WilUam, offered hin^ 4n apitoini-* 
tnent of 3,000 crowns a yeai;, if he would 
remain at 4ttS^court, and take upon him the 
direction of his orchestra. Mosarf made no 
, other re|dy than “ Sh^l I lemre m^ good em- 
peror?*' ITet, at that time, Mozart had no 

*4 

fixed establirimlent at Vienna. One of his 

» • ^ 
friends blaming hi|n afterwards for not having 

accepted the king of Pfu^a’s proposals^ he' 

replied : '' 1 am food of Vienna, the emperor 

treats me kindly, and I care little about 

money.’* 

Some vexatious intriguest vhich were ex- 
cited against him at court, occasioned him, 
nevertheless, to request his dismissal; hut a 
word frmn the emperor, who was partial to 
the composer, and e^ccially to his music, 
immediaMy changed his resolution. He had 
not art enough to take advantage of this 
favoumble moment, to demand a fixed 'sa** 
la0; but the emfieror htmtelfi at length, 
Ihought of regulating his estahliri^l^eija^ 
lortnnafiriy, ^consulted on a 






maii'tir|io ltd ’Mozwt. He. 

g^ve hiitt 800 florin^ , (about lOOi.) 
and ilhis iam.was never increased. He re- 
eeived it -as private cpmpps^4ii(^|^e empe- 
ror^, but 6e never did:^ aiiy ca^ 

pacity^'"" ■•*■ * ' *■ ' ‘ -’'‘' 

qpc 

orders, ,f 
statement ' 

wrcfte,' .-;in, <» ' -as vi^toWs- r " Too 

miich fqr what f t|pa^^^one : too little for 
what l^could hqve,'^p|ier'^'r 

The . niasic-sell^rs,Y.^he nianugcrs of the 
theatres/ anct.otlu^/Jdaily took advant^e of 
his , \VeU^noKnMi^Dterestedness. He never 
received any thing.for the greajt^., part of his 
compositions tof the piano>. Hf; w'mtc them 
to .oblige persons bjf^ his* acqu.aiutUTice, who 
te;Epre^<^^!3(rish .. tq, ,possi§^ ^tnething in his 
owa/%ritihg' for their privatefnBe. In, these. 

conform ; to.^he, de- 

which those nci'snns 'hm'd. 


f which those pei'sonji . 'jhad*^ 
,^pi^ ^^^ ',^thi8^. explains j^li|^(lhaity^ 

•■' ■ S c 4‘- 
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worthy of him. Artaria, a. tnusic-seUer, at 
Vienna^ and ‘others of his t^reUuren, found' 
means to procure copies of these pieces,' and 
published 4|}em without the permission of the 

C 

author ; or, at any rate, without making him 
wy peetml^ry acknow^edgn^t,. 


\ > 
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LETTER V(., 

C^sday^ iha^ianager of a theatre^ whose 

a^irs were in a bad ^tate^ and who waft al*- 

• • 

most reduced to.despair, came to Mozart, and 
made known his situation to him, adding, 
'"You are the only^inan in the world who can 
feliere me from my embarrassment " — " I,” 
replied Mozart, " how can that be >*' — " By 
composing for me an opera to suit the taste 
of the description of people who attend my 
theatre. To a certain point you may consult 
. that of the connoisseurs, and your own glory ; 

but have a particular regard to that class of 

0 * 

persons who are not jyadges of good music. 
I will take care that you shall have the poem 
shortly, and that the. decorations shall be 
handsome ; id a word, that every thing shall 
be agreeable to the present mode.” Mozart, 
.torched by the poor fellow's entreatiaa, pro- 

'mised tQ^.imdertake the^ business for him. 

^ • 

" What Ireii^neratioii do you req\|ire asked 



the manager. " Why, it seem'^ that you hare • 
nothing to give me," i^id Mozart, “ but that 
you may extricate yourself from, your embar- 
rassments, and (^at, at the same time, I may 
not altogether lose my labour, we' will ar- 
range the matter thus :r-You ah^ have the 
scorey and give toe whet you please for i^ on 
condition that' yoya wiU not allow any copies 
to fajS takenu If tlys opera succeeds, 1 wUl 
dispose of it in another quarter." The ma- 
nager, enchanted with this generosity, was 
profuse in bis proniises. Mozart immei^ately 
set about the^ music, and composed it agree- 
ably tq the instructions given him. The 
opera was performed ; the house was always 
filled ; it was talked of all over Germany, and 
was peiformed, a short time tafterwaidB, on 
five or six difierent l^eatres, none of which 
had obtained their copies from the distressed 
manager. 

On other occasions, he met only with hagra- 
titude from those to whom he had tendered 
service, but nothing could extinguish his <9^7 
passion fbr the unfortunate. Whenever any 
dUtresaed frihibl, who were straiflgera to Vi- 
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eniia> ap^ied to him^ fkisimg throi^h tli« 
city;, hie ojOTered Hhem^the of Ida liouse 
and table, introduced them to the ac%(MdQt> 
ance of those persons whom Jya tfioaght moat 
‘likely to*be of yso to tb^, and setdom let them 
depi^ withmH wiritif^ for tibem concerts, qf 
wh/m he did not evees keep’|i in ord«r 
that bdng tlm^ only peanftOBB b> {day them, 
they might edkibit thei|^aelves |p more ad- 
vantage. 

* Mozart often gave Concerts at his house 
on Sundays. A Polish count, who was ia* 
troduced on one of tliese occasions, was 
delighted, as well ai U\e rest of the company, 
with a piece of music for five instruments, 
which was performed for the first time. He 
expressed to Mozart how much he had been 
gratified by it, aud re(]|^ested that, when he 
was at leisure, he would cOmposb for him a 
trio for the tlutc. Mozart promised to do so, 
on condition that it 'should ba. at bis own 

V 

time. iThe count, on his return homo, setrt 
composer 100 gold demi-sovereigns, 
(abont lOlUl.) with a very pnltio note, in which 
he thanked 'him for the pleOs«i|te' he had 

a 
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enjoyed. Mozart sent him the original' score ^ 

of the piece for five instruments^ which had 

< 

appeared to please him. The count left Vi- 
enna. A feeiXt afterwards he called again 
upon Mozart, and enquired about his trio. 
"Sir,*' replied the composer, ^ve^iever 
felt myielf in a dispoifttion tq write any wing 
that I should esteetn worthy of your accept- 
ance."-— f'Probablyj” replied the count, "you 
will not feel more dispos<^ to return me the 
100 demi-sovereigns, which 1 paid you before- 
hand for the piece." Mozart, indignaqt, im- 
mediately returned him^his sovereigns; but 
the count said nothjing about the original 
score of the piece for five instruments; and 
it was soon afterwards published by Artaria, 
as a quatuor for the harpsichord, with an ac- 
companiment for tll|e violin, alto, and vio- 
loncello. 

t 

It has been remarked, that Mozart very 
readily acquired new habits. * The health of 
his wife, whom he always passionately loved, 
.was very delicate. During a long illpeqs 
which she had, 'he always met those who 
c^me to ^e her, with his finger on his lips. 
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• 

Us ftn intlmatioa to them not to ntake a 
noise. His wife recovered, l^ut, for a long 
time afterwards, he always went to meet 
those who came to visit hiin'with <his finger on 
lus lips, *and speaking in a subdued tone of 
voice, '» . • 

Ivthe course of thys illnes|, he occasion* 
ally took a ride-on horseback, early in the 
morning, but, before he \|ent, he was always 
caaeful to lay a paper near his wife, in the 
form of a physician’s prescription. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of one of these : " Good 
morning, my love, 1 hope you have slept 
well, and that nothing has disturbed yQU : be 
careful not to take cold, or to hurt yourself 
s.in stooping : do not vex yourself with the ser- 
vants : avoid nvery thin^ that would be un- 
pleasant to you, till I refum : take good care 
of yourself : 1 shall return at nine o'clock.” 

Constance Weber was 'an excellent com- 

« 

panion for Mozart, and often gave him use- 
ful ajdvice. She bore him two children, whom 
he tenderly loved. His income was consi- 
derablCi but his immoderate love of pleamre. 
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aiad the disorder of> hid a#iirs^ |>n^veiited him ; 
fFom bequeathiiig aa}[ tbin]^ fo;bis. family, 
except the, celebrity of his name;, and the at- 
tention of' tibe ^public. After the death of 
this great corfiposeir, the inhabitants of Vienna 
testified to his children, iheii>- gp'e.titude for the 
.pleasure i«Mhh ftieir &ther had so oft^af- 
fordedtthem^. 

Souring the lart' years of.-lVfexart's life, his 
health, which had always been delicate, de- 
clined rapidly. Like all-j^rsons of imagih- 
ation, he was timidly apprehensive of future 
evils, and the idea that he had not long to 
live, often distressed hjmi At these times, he 
worked with such rapidity, , and unremitting 
attention, that he sbihetiines forgot every, 
thing that did not relate to • his art. Fre- 
quently, in the heigh^ of his enthusiasm, his 
strength failed him, he fainted, and wa.s 
obliged to be carried to his bed. - Every 
one saw that he was ruining' his. health by ' 
this immoderate application. ' His vtife, and 
his friends; did all they cpuld to divert hint. 
Out of cos^laisahce, he aceompaflied them 
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Vn< the* Tra^Ea and visits tn> which thay took 
'him, but his thdughts were^ always absent. 
He was only, occasionally, rowjsd from this 
silent and habitual inelanchoJy« diy the prei^ 
sentiment of his approaching end, an idea 
wliicl^al^mys awakeneid in him’, fresh terror. . 
insanity was siimlar to that of Ta5S0> 

r c , • , 

and to that wHich^rendered Rouleau so happy- 
in* the valley of 6harmett|S, by leading him, 
thrbugh the fear of approaching death, to' 
the only true philosophy, the enjoyment of 
the present moment and the forgetting of 
sorrow. Perhaps, witiiout that high state of 
nervous sensibility whicjii borders on itisauity, 
there is no superior genius in the arta which 
‘‘require tenderness of feeling. 

His wife, uneasy at these sing^ilar habits, 

• • 

invited to the house thpse persons whom he 
was most , fond of semng, and whb pretended 
to surprise him, at tim^‘ when, after many 
hours' application, he ought naturally to have 
thought ' of ' resting. Their visits pleased him, 
^the did not lay aside his pen ; they talked,' 
and endeavoured to engage him ' in the con-* 
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versation^ but he took no interest in it ;<they 
addressed themselves particdlarly to him, he 
uttered a few inconsequential wocds, and went 
on with his vwUipg. 

This extreme application, it may be ob^ 
served, sometimes accompanies genius^ 'but 
is by no means a proof of it ^ Who can 
Thomas’s emphatic collection of 'superlatives ? 
Yet this writer was |o absorbed in his medr 
tations on the means of being eloquent, thni 
once, at Montmorency, when his footman 
brought him the horse on which he usually 
rode out, he offered the animal a pinch of 
snuff Jlaphael Meng;; also, in the present 
age, was remarkable for absence, yet he is 
only a painter of the third order ; while Guido, 
who was always at the gaming table, and who, 

« ^ J 

towards the conclusion of his life, painted as 
many as thfee pictures in a day, to pay the 
debts of the night, has left behind him works, 
the least valuable of which is'more pleasing 
than the best of Mengs, or of Carlo Ma- 
ratti, both of them men of great applipa* 
tion. 
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A lady once said to me, " Mf . — — tells 
me that 1 shall teig'n ^for e^r in his heart, 
— that 1 shay be sole mistress ^of it. Assu- 
redly 1 believe him, but wb^t .signifies it, if 
his heaintself docs not please me ?” Of what 
use is the application of a fnan without 
gciyus ? Mozart has been, in the eighteenth 
century, perhaps the most striking example 
of the union of the two. ^ Benda, the author 
of Ariadne in the isle of Na±os, has also long 
fits of absence 



CHAPTER Vll*. 


It was in H;fais state of mind that he com* 

» 0 4 

posed the Zander Fldtq, the Clemenza di 
the Requiem, and some other pieces "of less 
celeljrity. It was while he*' was writing the 
music of the first of^ these operas^ that he 
seized with the fainting fits we have men- 
tioned. Ho was very partial to the Zaubcr 
Plote, though he was not quite satisfied with 
some parts of it, to which the public had 
taken a fancy, and which were incessantly 
applauded. This opera was performed many 
times, but tlie weak state in which Mozart 

i 

then was, *did not permit him to direct the 
orchestra, except during nine or teu of the 
first representations*. When he was no longer 
able to attend the theatre, he used to place 
his watch by his side, and seemed to follow 
the orchestra in his thoughts. “ Now the 

V 

, first act is Ije would say — ■" npw they art: 

tq^ingsuoh au air/* &c ; then, the idea would 

3 



strike him afr^h^ that he. must soon bid adieu 
to all this for ev4r. 

The effect of this fatal tendency of roiiid 


was accelerated by ' a very smsular, circmU- 
istance. «I beg leave fo'be permitted to relate 
it in, detail, because we. are indebted to it . 
for the famous Reqm^, wMeh is justly con^ 
sid^red one of Mozart's best productions.*. 


^This great work is solemn ^iiias» in D minor for the 
burial of the dead, hung round with the funereal pomp 
and imagery which the forebodinga of. the author inspired*' 
At its opening, the ear is accosted by the mournful notea 
of the Corni di bassetto, mingMiig with the bassoons in a 
strain of bewailing harmony, which’ streams with impres* 
sive effect amidst the short sorrowful notes' pf the accom- 
panyihg orchestra. 

The- Dies irae follows in a movement full of terror 
and dismay. The Tuba mtrum, is opened by the sonorous 
iromboni, to awaken the sleeping dead, livery one ac- 
quainted with the powers ofihi^ instrument^acknowledges 
the superiority of .its tones for the expression of this sub- 
lime idea. - /v 


Rex tr^ndae Mqftstatis, is a magnificent display of 
regal grandeur, of which none but ^ Mozart would> have . 
dared to^sketcJi the outline* It is " followed by the beaar/ 

In the softest 
^^bf?the Cofni cM^balsette 


inflexion! 



is again introduced With!riiie^a^pl^ effect* 



> On% 4ity, wh^n he i/as plunged in a pro* ( 

I * 

fonnd reverie^ fie heard a, carriage stop at 
hjs door.‘ A stranger* was announced, who 
requested to ^{feak to him. A person was in* 

4 4 

troduced, handsomely dressed, of dignified/ 
and impressive manners. " I have been com- 

c ♦ ^ 

ihissioned. Sir, by a man of considerable im- 
portance, to call upon yon. »^«^Who is h^ ?” 
interrupted Mozart.—" He floes not' wish to 
be known" — " Wellf what does he want — 
"He has just lost a person whom he tenderly 
loved, and whose^ memory will be eternally 
dear to him. He is desirous of annually com- 
memorating this mournful event by a solemn 
service,' for which he Requests you. to compose 
9. Requiem.'" Mozart, was forcibly struck by 
this discour.se, by the grave manner in which 


It is too cvidcDt \»hVire the pen of our author was 
arrested: and this wonderful performance is very ah* 
surdly tiuished by icpeating'some of the early jtarts of 
the work to words of 'a very contrary import. ijTAe Ltuf 
aterna, is a street worthy of the pen of Beethoven, aod 
it is to be hoped he will yet finish thfs magnificent worlc, i^ 
i^atylo wnrtt^ of its great projector. <1. 
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j it was uttered, and by the 'lir of ihystery in 
which the whole was involved. He engaged 
to write the Requiem The %ti;^nger conti- 
nued^ "Employ all your genius on Ibis work ; 

it is destined for a connoisseur So much 

*. • • 

the bettelf/’ — " What tjme do you require?" — 
" A month "-r-"*Very well ; in a mouth's time 
1. shall return.— Wliat price do you set on 
yopr work — " A hundred ducats." The 
stranger counted them on the table, and dis- 
appeared. • 

Mozart remained lost in thought for some 
time ; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and, in spite of Ins wife's entrea- 
ties, began to write. This rage tor composi- 
tion continued^ several days; he wrote day 
and night, with an ardour which shemed con- 
tinually to increase ; bu^ his constitution, al- 
ready in a state of great debility, was unable 
to support this. enthusiasm : one morning, he 
fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend 
his work. Two or three days after, when 
his ‘wife sought to divert his mind from the 
gloomy presages which occupied it, he said 
to her abruptly: "lt>is cerf^n that 1 am 
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ynitiog; for liiyself^ril trill ^rye 

••for my funeral 8emce;”“^ Nothing ebiild' re- 
move this impritssioh from his mind. 

As he went’^otjj he fplt his strength dimi-r 
' nish from day to dsly, and the score advanced 
slowly. The. month wKieh, he. had iixed>. 
being es^pired; the stranger again made his. 
appearance. “ } have found it irapessible/* 

said Mozart, "' to he3p niy word” — “ Po not 

* 

give yourself any uneasiness,” replied the’ 
stranger ; “■ what further time do you require ?” 
— “ Another month. The work has inte- 
rested me more than I expected, and 1 have 
extended it much beyond what I at 'first de- 
signed.”—" In that , case, it is bqt just to. 
increase the preraiurh ; here are fifty ducats ' 
more.” — "Siir,” said Mozart, vr^ith increasing 
astonishment; " who, tfcen, are you ?” — ** That . 
is nothing to the purpose ; in a month’s time 
I shall return.” • ■ 

Mozart immediately- calle^ one of his ser- 
• 'vants, and ordered him to follow this extra- 
^Ordinary persojtiage^ , and nnd out who 

re ma^ failed for want of skill, 

. w^buf b^ing aiite to trace him. - 
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j Poor Mozart was then p^uaded that he 
was no <:^diiiary beings : tha^he had a con- 
nection with the other world, fnd was sent to 
announcp fo him his approilchihg end. He 
applied himself with the more ardour to his 
JRe^/WjArhich he rb^rded ^s the most dura- 
ble mcmument of his genius. While thus em- 
ployed, be was seized with the most idarm- 
ing fainting fits, but theswork was at length 
completed before the expiration of the month. 
At the time appointed, the, stranger returned, 
but Mozart was no more. 

His career was as brilliant as it was short. 
He died before he had* completed his* thirty- 
sixth year ; but in this short space of time he 
bas acquired a name which will ne\ or perish, 
so long as feeliilg hearts are to be fiaund 
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Mtntieello, A'^uit id, 1814^ 

My hear Frieko^ 
e 

It appears that the only works of Mozart 

4 

known at Paris, are Figaro, Don Juan, and 
Cost fan tuUe, which have been perfornied at 
the Odeon 

The ‘first reflection "which offers itself on 
Figaro, is that the sensibility of the musician, 
has led him to convert into serious passions, ' 
the transient inclinations which, in the piece 
of Beaumarchais, amttse the agreeable inha- 

I 

bitauts of the chateau of Aguas-Frescas. In 
the latter, count Almaviva has a fancy for 
Susanna — nothing more ; and is far from 
fbeiihg the pas8i6n which breathes in the/ 
Kir. 

, ^ it 

Vedrd mentr^io s6spiro 
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. I And* ib the duct 

Cru^el ! perch^ fiiiora 1 ^ 

V 

we certainly do not rocc^nii^ *tlle man who 
says, in act Hi, scene 4, of tlu' French play, 
"Ho^f is,i* that 1 amrSo taken with this whim ? 
I Ijave, been on, the point of abandoning^ it 
twenty times over.- — Strange eftect of irresolu- 
, ti'on ! if I was determined to have her, I 
should be a thousand times less desirous of 
her ” How was it possible for the musician 
to give this idea, which, nevertheless, is 
very natural ? flow can a nmn be witty in 
music ? • ’ 

We feel, in the comedy, that the inclination 
of Rosina for the little page might become 
serious. But* the state ®f her feelings, her 
reflections on the scanCy portion^ of felicity 
allotted us by fate*, all thqt agitation of mind 
which precedes the greater passions, is infi- 

a 

nitely more developed by Mozart, than by the 
French author. We have scarcely terms to 
^press this state Of mind, which is perhaps 
fetter to be described ’by "music, than by 
words. 
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The airs suna by the countess^ therefore, | 
r^resent an ei^rely Hew character : and the 
same may be ^id of that of Baifholo, so well 
marked in tlm*gf and air : 

La VeSdetta ! la Vendetta I 
The jealousy of Figaro, in the air, 

r r 

Se vuol bailor, signor Contino, ^ 

is far removed from jthe frivolity of the French 
Figaro. In this sense, it may be said tliat 
Mozart has disfigured the piece as much as 
possible. 1 am not snre that music could 
be made to represent French gallantry and 
trifling,* in all the characters through four 
whole acta ; — it requires decided passions— joy, 
or sorrow. A smart repartee produces no* 
efiect upon ,the feelings, suggVists no subject 
for meditation. When Cherubino leaps out 
of the windbw; " The rage ibr leaping may 
be catching,” says ISgaro ; " remember the 
sheep of Panurge.” This is delightful ; but 
if you dwell on it for a moment, the charm 
disappears.* „ < 

' ■ ■ • ' 'fr > 

^<^The allusion is to tl story in Rabelais in whieh the ^ 
author jridioutcs the lervilhyf jof ^ ’OOurtiers. Panotj;e. 
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I I should like to see the '' N#ces de Figaro,*’ 
set to music by Pioravanti \n Mozart, the 
^ue expression of the Frenc]^ ■ piece is no- 
where tp be found, except it be in the 
duet 

Se a ca80*i£adama, 

between Susanna' and Figaro ; and even here 

• • 

he IS too much in earnest when he says : 

Udii bramo il resto. 

• > 

Lastly^ to complete the transformation, Mozart 
concludes the FoUe Joumde with the finest 
church chant that it is pjossible to hear^^i-that 
which follows the word " Perdono,” in the 
Ust finale. 

He has entii^ely changed the jiicture of 
Beaumarchais. The wit* of the original is 
preserved only in the situations ; all the cha- 
racters are altered to the tender and impas* 
sioned. The page is only just sketched in 
U 

— 

t 

of the Isle of Lantems, has aflcrk of sheep, which,oii 
seeing him danee, begin all to do the same, pOr eour- 
tQme. y* 
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the French piecf ; his wholtj soul is displayed! 
in the airs, 

Noiifiso piik cosa son, 

' * & 

Voi olitt sapete cosa ^ amore ; 

* 

and in the duet with the-pountess, at the con- 
clusion, when they meet in the dark walks 
of the garden, near the grovfe of chesnut- 
trees. 

The opera of Mozart is a sublime combi- 
nation of spirit, and melancholy, of which 
we have no other example. The delineation 
of sad and tender sentiments is liable to be- 
come tiresome : but h^rc, the brilliant wit of 
the French author, which appears in all the 
situations, effectually prevents the only defect 
which was in danger of occurring. 

To be in the spirit of the original, the 
music should have been written conjointly 
by Cimarosa and Paesiello. Cimaresa only 
could have imparted to Figafo the brilliant 
gaiety and confidence which belongs to him. 
Nothing can be more completely in this 
character than the air, 

Afentr 'io «ra un fraschet<^e 

Sono state il piA^fclice; 
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which it must be confessed is feebly given nt 

I * • ‘ 

Ithe only gay air qf Mozart’s ^ece : 

Non piit andrai farfallone amniO!>o, 

The melody of this air is cven,r*tlier common- 
place ; it is the expression which it gradually 
assumes that constitutes its whole charm. 

m 

As for Paesiello, wft need only bring to 
mind th<j quiiftetto in the Barbiere di Siviglia, 
where he says to Basib ^ 

Aiiriatc d i< tto» 

to be con\inted that he was exaclly fitted to 
depict* situations purely comic, and in which 
there is no warmth of sentiment 

a work of pure tenderness and melan- 
choly, entirely free from all unsuitable ad- 
mixture of the majestic and tragical, nothing 

o 

in the world can be compared td the Nozzt 
di Figaro. I have plea<^i'e in imagining this 
opera to be performed by one of the Monbelli 
as the Countess, Bassi hs Figaro, Davidde 
or Nozzari as Count Alroaviva, Madame Ga- 
foiiui as Susanna, the other Monbelli as 
^e* Little Page, and Pellegripi as Doctor 
Bartholo. 

% 
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* If you were acquainted with these delight- 

t 

ful voices, youiwould shar^ the pleasure 'of 
this idea with yie ; but, in music, we can only 
talk to people of their recollections. , 

1 might, with' a multiplicity of words, suo 
ceed in giving you an idea of the Aurora of 
Guido, in the Rospigljpsi palace, though you 
should never have seen it; but 1 should be 
tedious as a writer of poetical prose, if I 
were to give you the same detailed account 
of the Idomeneus, or the Clcmenza di Tito, 
as I have done of Figaro 
It may be said, with tnith, and without 
being chargeable with those deliisiie evag- 
gerations to which one is perpetually liable, 
in speaking of a man like Mozart, that, ab- 
solutely, nothing is comparable to the Ido 
meneus. I' do not fear to say, contrary to 
the opinion wof all Ita^y, that to me, the first 
serious opera extant, is not the Horatii, but 
the Idomeneus, or th'e Clemen^a di Tito. 

Majesty, in music, soon becomes tiresome. 
The art is incompetent fully to give the spirib 
of Horatius, when he says, 

Albano ta tei, io non ti conoteo {nil ; 
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• m 

and the patriotic feeling which is displayed 
in the whole of that charact^^ while tender- 
ness alone animates tliose olthe Clemema. 
What can be more affecting man'Titus say- 
ing to his friend^ * 

Confidati airamu^ : io ti piometto 
t3he Augusto nol 

• • • 

His generous *foi^iveness at the conclusion, 
where he says, , 

Scsto^ nou piik : torniamo 
Di nuovo amici^ 

brings* tears into the eyes of the most har- 
dened traitors, as I have myself witnessed at 
Konigsberg, after the terrible retreat from 
Moscow. On our re-entering the civilized 
world, we found the Clemensa di Tito very 
well got up, in that city, ! where tlic Russians 
had the politeness to ^ve us twenty days 
rest, of which, in truth, we stood greatly in 
need. , 

To form any idea of tlie ZavJber Fldte, it 
is absolutely necessary to have seen it. The 
^bry, which is like the wandering of a deli- 
' nous- imagination, harmonizes divinely with 
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the genius of the musician. I am convinced 
if Moifart had been i|, writer, his pen 
would have Been employed in depicting 
scenes like'thall where the negro, Monostatos, 
comes in the silence of the nighty by the 
light of the moon, to steal a kiss from the 
tips of the sleeping ^princess. Cliknce has 
produced what the lovers of music never met 
with, except in Rousseau’s dit Village. 
We may say of tlte Zauher Flbte, that ,the 
same man wrote both tlie words and the 
music. ' 

The romahtic imagination of Don Juan, 
in which Moliere has drawn so many interest- 

c 

ing scenes, from the murder of the father of 
Donna Anna, to the invitation and terrible 
reply of the speaking statue, is altogether 
suited to the talent of Mozart. 

He shines in the dwful accompaniment to 
the reply of the statue — a Composition per- 
feedy free from air inflation , or bombast— it 
ia the style of Shakespeare in nrasic. 

The fear ef<L«|»otelto>, when he excuse^ 
himself imm to ’thd eomimander, ic. 

'papted with ttomie sp^«j^a, thing un>- 
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Usual .with Mozart. On the other hahd^ meil* 
of feeling carry aWay a^ thou^nd melancholy 
recollections l/'om this opera, ^yen at Paris, 
who docs not remember the pas^gr. 

All ! riuieiubranza amara ! 

11 padre dov* 6 1 

Do,n Jiiau did notsucce^ at Rome; — perhaps, 
because the orchestra was unable to execute 
, this very difficult music ;* but I doubt not 
that it will one day be a favourite there. 

The subject of Cost fun pilte, was formed 
for Cimarosa, and is altogether unsuitable 
to Mozart, who could never trifle with love, 
a pas.sion that was always the happiness, or 
the torment, of his life. He has only given 
the tender part of the characters, and has 
entirely omitted* the drollery of tl\e satirical 
old sea-captain, lie ha» sometimes escaped 
by the aid of his sublime science in harmony, 
as in the trio at the couclu3ion. 

f 

Tutte fan cos). 

'Mozart, philosophically contemplated, is still 
jUore astonishing, than when, regarded as the 
* authdr of sublime compositions. Never was 
. 8s 



the soul of a man of genius exhibited so leaked, 
if we may be Allowed the 'expression. The 
corporeal part pad. as little share as possible 
in that extraordinary union called Mozart. 
To this day the Italians designate him by the 
appellation of " quel me^tro d'*«gegno,”ir-that 
prodigy of genius. 



1> E T T E 

ON THE GENIUS’ 

MET*ASTASIO. 

t^aresfpOciober 24, 1812 

My Friend^ 

The ffenerality of in«n have little vcgard 
for gracefulness. Vulgar minds esteem only 
vA'hat they fear. Hence arises the universal 
passion for military glory^ and the^ partiality 
for tragedy at the theatr^. In literature^ such 
persons are most pleased with what appears 
diihcult ; and it is the general prevalence of 
Uiis taste, which has prevented Metastasio from 
obtaining a reputation more correspondent 
> with,his merit. At ,the Museum, every body 
ifnderstands the Martyrdom *of St. Peter by 
^ Titian, few feel the St. Jerome of Gprreggio : 

S b*2 
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they require to be taught that this beauty, 
so graceful, ^ beauty. ‘On this subject, . 
women, who are less habitually swayed by 
interested '^enrsiderations, are much better 
judges than men. 

. The object of musi©fis*to givq pleasure; 
and Metastasio was the poet of music. His 
natural tenderness of feeling led him to avoid ' 
whatever would have given the slightest 
pain to the spectator. lie has abstained from 
describing poignant distress, even of senti- 

I 

mcnl merely. His pieces never terminate 
tragically ; never do they exhibit the gloomy 
realities of life, or those chilling suspicions, 
which infuse their poison into the most tender 
passions. 

He was sensible that if the music of his 

( ; 

operas was good, it, would agreeably divert 
the mind of the spectator, by leading him to 
think of what he most loves. He, therefore, 
continually repeats whatever *is necessary to 
be known of his characters, in order to un- 
derstand what they are singing. He se,ema 
to* say to the spectator, " Enjoy yourself,’ t 

' f 

will not qyen give you the trouble of attend- 
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ing. Do not cunoera yourself about tbe plot 
,of the piece; forget the the(|tre altogether. 
Make yourself happy in yolr_ box ; give 
yourself up to the tender se^iuient which 
ihy hero* expresses." His characters retain 
scarce, ly any thing of /.he dull reality of life. 

He has created a set of beings possessed of 

0 • % 

• a spirit^ and genius, which men of the most 
fortunate constitution of mind experience only 
in ^ome fortunate moments ; — St. Preux en- 
tefing the chamber of Julia.* 

Your rational people, who are not offended 
by the severity of Tacitus, or Alfieri, — who, 
scarcely sensible to mu^ic at all, do n^t even 
suspect the object of this charming art ; who, 
i|isensiblc to the thorns which, in real life, 
pierce the feclipg heart at every moment, or 
what is worse, re-plun|^5 it in dull reality ; 
— these people, I say, have, in Metastasio, 
called that a want of truth, which is, in re- 
ality, consummate art. It is as.if we should 
censure the sculptor of the Belvedere Apollo, 


* Nouvelle Hiloise. 
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*ior having omitted the muscular details^ seen 
in the Gladiator apd otlver statues^ which ^ 
represent onlvmen. All that pan be said is^ 
tliat the plpalure arising from an opera of 
illetastasio, cannot be felt in the country 
situated between the ^Ips, the Rhinq^ and 
the Pyrenees 1 can fancy an intelligent 
Frenchman, Well acquaintecl with every sub- • 
ject that usually engages the attention of- a 
man of t^ie worl^, entering the deligluful 
loggie of the Vatican, adorned by Raphael 
with those chaiming arabesques, which arc, 
pei’liaps, the purest and most divine produc- 
tions ever inspired b]^ genius and love. Our 
Frenchman will be offended with the want of 
probability ; these cupids riding on chimacras, 
these female heads on lions’ , bodies, will ap- 
pear absufd to him There is nothing like 
th^ to be found in nature, he wiU say, in 
a dogmatical tone. It is true; — and it is 
equally so that you are not oapable of enter- 
ing into the pleasure, mingled, perhaps, with 
• a little folly, which a man bom under a hap- 
pier sky enjoys, qiter a burning day, io^taking 
ices in the evening at the villa of ^Ibano 



He is in the company of charming women ; 
the heat of the *day has inclined him to a 
delicious languor. ReclininJ^ oa a sofa^ he 
traces on a ceiling, resple^idetit with the 

• a 

richest colours, the charming forms which 
Raphael h^s given ,to these beings, which, 
as they resemble nothing that we have seen 
elsewhere, call yip none of those common 
ideas which disturb the felicity of these rare 
and delightful moments. 

* I am of opinion also, that thd gloominess 
of the Italian theatres, and their boxes, 
which resemble saloons, greatly aid the effect 
of music. How many amiable women are 
there in Prance, who understand English, to 
ffvhom the word love has a charm, which the 
word amour no* longer possesses. ^The reason 
is, that the word /ove^.has never been pro- 
nounced before them by beings 'unworthy of 
feeling the sentiment, l^othiug tarnishes the 
brilliant purit/ of love, while the couplets of 
the vaudeville have for ever spoiled the idea 
oi,amour. 

Those who can enter into these distinctions, 
will admire the arabesques of Raphael, and 

, 



the brilliant and uji-tetrestrial beings \vhicli . ’ 

. Metaistasio has pourtr^ed- 

He bani^^esi as far as possibld^ every thing 
which would 'remind us of the melancholy 
reality of life. He employs the passions only 
so ’for as they are necessary to interest us : 

nothing is stern^ or £arsh ; ,his very dignity 

« . 

is voluptuous. . • 

Miisic^ • in which he delighted^ and for „ 
which he always wrote^ though so powerful 
in expressing the, passions, is incapable of 
delineating character. Accordingly, in the 
verses of Metastaao, the Roman, and the 
Fefeihif, ' touched by the same -passion, speak 
'tlie ■ same language, because they will do 
So in the music of Ciinarosa. In like manner/ 
the virtues (of patriotism, devdted friendship, 
filial love,, chivalrousohonoip;, .which, are all - 
to be found in history, or society, acquire 
with, him an additional charm ; '. we feel our- 
selves transported into die land of Mahomet’s 
houns. . , 

Tliese ideal pieces, which in fact ought . ‘ 
opt to be read, but only heard; <wifli..x]^8i^; 
the cold ciatic9 .of ;a certain natipp. ‘ - 



amined as tragedies. These wise-acres^ like 
their illustrious itali|in predecessor Crescim- 
beni, who, iirhis “ Course ef Literature,'’ has. 
taken the Morgante maggiort^ ^*poein of the 
lowest buffoonery, or even something more, 
for a««§ripus workj»^these poor gentlemen, 
who o^ught'to h^ve folfowed some more sub- 
stantial • employment, have not even been 
aware that Metastasio ws^ so far from seek- 
ing to inspire terror, that he even refrained 
from depicting what was merely odious. On 
this account, he ought to be patronized by 
every government desirous of encouraging a 

taste for pleasure among its subjects. To 

'' » 

suppose that things might be managed bel- 
ter ; to find fault with the existing state of 
afiairs — how shocking I — how impolite J — , 
would you render us Ulistrustful, and misc- 
rable? 

. Xhe poor cities aforesaid, have . been 
mightily offended, at Metastasio’s ffequent 
bransgressiott of the, rule concerning unity of 
place..,' They could not imajpne that the 
ftsiUi^ poet, so far from being desirous of 
pb§€^viog tUs rule, had laid down one for 
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himself; directly contrary, which was, to 

. 5^' e 

change the scene as '^quently as pos^le, ' 
tiiat the tplen^our of the decorations, which 
in Italy ard Veay beautiful, might give new - 
pilca^ure to the gratified spectator. 

• Metastasio, ip transpt)rting us, for^sun gra- 
tification, so far from’^real life, was under the 

» 1 , 

nec^sity, in order that his characters might 
be interesting from their resemblance to our- 
selves, of observing nature scrupulously in 
the details. In t^is respect he has rivalled 
Shakespeare, and Virgil, and far surpassed 
Racine, and every other poet.^ 

It ^as, I think, in 1731, that Pergolese 
went to Rome to write the music of the 
Olimpia^: which did not succeed . As RomC 
is, , in Italy^ the capital of the arts, and the 
tribunal most competent to sit . in judgment 
on them, this failure greatly ' distressed him- 
He returned to Naples, where he composed 


The autlioT has here qiioted a whole sceihe%qqi the, 

C ' ' • ' ' ' * 

Olynupiad, in support of his assertion, '^hich, athOUDgifi- 
, teresting oniy to the Italian reader, i bate omitted. . . 
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somcL pieces of sacred music. In the mean 
4tme> his health daily Reclined ; he had been, 
for four years, afflicted with • a. spitting of 
blood, which was iusensibl}^* Wearing him 
away. lUis friends persuaded him to take a 
small4iouse at Torre^tdel Greco, a village situ- 
ated on the sea-shore^ at the foot of Vesu- 
• • • 

vius. It is ^aid;^ at Naples, that persons la- 
bouring under complaints of the chest, te- 
edvef, or decline, witli peculiar rapidity, in 
that place. 

Pergolcse left the .solitary retirement of 
iiis cottage once a week, to superintend the 
pertbrmance of the pieces he composed at 
Naples. He wrote, at Torre del Greco, his 
/araous Slahat Mater, the cantata of Orpheus, 
and the 8ulve •Regina, which wai| the last of 
his works. 

In the beginning of 17S3, his strength being 
entirely exhausted, he ceased to live, and the 
gazette which* announced his death was the 
signal of his glory. His operas, so lately 
i^eglected, were performed in every theatre 
of lh||l7> ritome desired, once more, to see 
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his Olimpiade, which was got up with the 
greatest magnificence.^ Thtf greater the in- 
difierence that /lad been shewn towards this 
sublime work, .^during the author’s life-time, 
the more enthusiastically were its beauties ad- 
nured after his death 

In this opera, the chef-d’oeuvre of Italian 
music for expression, nothing can exceed tne 
scene between Megacles and Aristea. Act. ii. 
scene 9 Al fin, siam soli, &c. The air * 

Sc c^rcA, se dice, 

is known by heart all over Italy, and this, 
perhaps^ is the principal reason why the Olim- 
piadc is no longer acted No manager would 
venture to give an opera, the principal air of 
which was ^already in the recollection of all 
his audience 

In the Olimpiade, music is a language, the 
expression of which has been added by Per- 
golese to that of the common language 
spoken by the characters of Metastasio. But 
this language of Pergolese, which is capablf! 
of conveying the slightest shades of emptiou 



inspired by the passions : — shades which or- 
dinary language Vnigh^ attempt in vain to de- 
pictj loses all its enchantnssnt . in a rapid 
pronunciation. He has, the^dlEore, given the 
explanation between Megacles and Aristea in 
simpljg^rccitative, s^ad has reserved all the 
energy of his divine language for the air 

^ cerca^ se dice, 

which is, perhaps, the mhst affecting thing he 
e.ver wrote 

It would have been contrary to the genius 
of the art to have sung the whole scene. 
The circumstances which render it a duty 
in the unhappy Mcgaclcs to sacriOce his 
mistress to his friend, could not well b^ de- 
scribed in any kind of air. 

But though the verses; * 

.* 

So cerca, sc dice 
L'amico dov' c I 
L'amico iiifelice 
Respondi, mor). 

Ah no! si gran ditolo 
Non darle per me^; 

Rispondi, ma solo, 

Piangendo parti. 
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Che abisso di pene f 
Lasciare il sao bene^c 
L?.sciarlo per*sempre, 

'Lsisdiarld cos),^ 

should be declaimed by the first actor in the 
world, — ^witb whatever pathos he might pro- 
nounce them, he couldtspeak them bui once. 
He could paint only one of th^ thousand wa^s 
in which the heart of the unfortunate Me- 
gaeles is torn. Every one has a confused idea 
of the various and impassioned feelings with 
which, at the momeiit of so cruel a separation. 


* O I should she seek, 'or ask thee where 
Hiy. hapless friend is fled ; 

Return this answer to the fair: 

* My hapless friend is dead. 

u 

, I 

Yet, ah ! let not si*ch grief torment 
Th^ tender moumer’s breast : 

Reply but this : from hence he went^ 

With anguish sore opprest. 

What deep abyss of woe is mine ! 

From her I love to part ! 

And thus for ever to resign 
The treasure of my heart ! 

HoolEo 

y 
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a map would be likely to say to the friend 
whom he leaves v^th a mistress he so passion- 
ately loves. , 

Ah no ! g} gran duols * 

Non darle per me; 

Rispoudi, solo^ 

Piangendo pgrtl. 

The unhappy Ipver will pronounce these 
verses, at one time, with extreme emotion, at 
another, with resignation and courage : now, 
with a faint hope of better fortune, and again, 
with all the gloom of despair. 

He will not be able to speak to his friend 
of the distress in whiclrAristea •will be* plung- 
ed, when she recovers her senses, without 
thinking of the .situation in which he will him- 
self be placed,* in a few momenle ; accord- 
ingly, the words »• 

Ah no ! si gran duolo 
Non darle per W, 

axe repeated five or six times by Pergolese, 
an^ each time with a different expression. It 
is impossible for human sensibility to surpass 
the picture which this great composer has 
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given of the situation of Megacles. We. feet 
that such a scene coul^ not Fong be endured. 
The music vonld exhaust both the actor and 
the spectator^; o^nd this, my friend, will ac- 
■ count for the extasy with which a well-sung 
air is applauded in Italy.^ . A fine sin^K con- 
fers on them the greatest of benefits ; he gives 
to a whole theatre a divine pleasure, of whidh 
the least negligence^ or want of- feeling on 
his part, would have deprived them. Never, 
perhaps, did one man give greater pleasure 
to another than Marches!, in singing the rondo 
in the AchUle in Piro, of Sard. 

Mia speranza !*'io pur vorrei. 

This happiness is not merely imaginary • it 
is matter of history. To find, its equal, we 
must go out of real life ; we must look into 
romance : We muj^t represent to ourselves the 
baron d' £tauge, tfiking St. I^reux by the... 
hand,,. and bestowing on him his daughter.*, .: .. 
Thus it appeals, tliat with seven or eight ' 

short verses, with which the poet has supplied . 

, ' . ' , 

. ^ ^ - ti - - - ■ ^ >1 ^ 

' N.ouvelle HMoise. ‘ 
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the musician, after hayjrg icfrodiiccd an in- 
M .tewsting scene, the la^cr is ' able to melt a 
whole audience. He will expr^s, not only 
tW principal passion of the,Wiaracter, but 
otliei's, also, of the various emotions with 
which .his heart is imitated in speaking to 
her whom he loves. Wliore is the man, who, 
•on partir\g froln the woman he adores, does 
not say, over and over, adieu, adieu. It is 
(he*same word which he rojjcats, but wlu*re is 
the being so unfortunate as not to know, from 
experience, that, every time, it is pronounced 
in a dillerent manner. In those seasons of 
pain, or felicity, the heart changes every mo- 
ment. 

.Now it is clear, that common language, 
which is nothing more than a serjes of con- 
ventional signs to express things gcndrally 
known, has no term to express certain emo- 
tions, which perhaps not^ more than twenty 
persons, in a thousand, have ever experienced. 
Persons of feeling were therefore unable to 
communicate, and to describe their impres- 
sions. Seven or eight men of genius in Italy 
discovered, about a century ago, .this lan- 

2r 
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^age so much needed. But it has the de- 
fect of being tuiintelligibte to the nine, hhn-, 
dred and. eighty, who have neyer felt what it 
describes.* o^hese people are in the same* 
situation, with regard to Pergolese, as We 
.should be with respect to a savage, Muzmi, 
who should describe a tree peculiar to Ame- 
rica, which grows in the vast forests hd‘ trar- 
verses in hunting. We hear nothing but an 
unintelligible noise^ which would soonp tire* 
us, were the savage to prolong his nar- 
ration. 

To speak still more plainly. If, when we 
are yawning, we sfe symptoms of the most 
lively pleasure in the person who sits by our 
side, we shall seek to depress this imperti- 
nent felicity, in which we have no share ; and 
judging of him, v'l^ry naturally, by ourselves, 
we shair deny the reality of the thing, and 
shall endeavour to turn this pretended rap- 
ture into ridicule. 

Nothing, therefore, is more absurd, than 
discussion about music. We either feel it, or 
we do not, and> this is all. Unfortunately for 
the intprests of sincerity, it has bePome the 
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fashion to be fond of it; That drv old fellow 
, Duclos,* on settirijr out for Italy^ at the age 
of sixty, thinl^s him^lf obli^d ijo tell that 
he is passionately fond of mu^c* What an 
idea ! ’ 

This language, thon, for which it is sp 
fashionable to have a liking, is naturally very 
• indefinite. It* required a poet to guide our 
imaginations, and Pergolese, and Cimarosa, 
have had the good fortune to find a Me* 
tastasio. This language addresses itself di* 
rectly to .the heart, without passing, so to 
speak, through the understanding; it pro- 
duces, at once, pain, or pleasure.' (t was, 
therefore, necessary that the poet of music 
should preserve the most perfect clearness in 
the dialogue ; Yhich Metastasio has accord- 
ingly done. * 

Music increases the ideal beauty of every 
character whieh it touches. Beaumarchais 


.*^Dttcslo> wrote oo various subjects of bistory, and tbe 
belies lettres, and 4 laentioned witb eulog.ium by Palissot 
and La |lwpe« lie d>ed in 1778> T« 
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has drawn Cherubini in a charming manner. 
Mozart, emploving a more powerful Ian- ,, 
guage, has /ut iato'his mouth ^le airs 

. so piill cosa son 

€osa faccio, 

p.nd r 

Voi che hiipele 
Che cosa e amore; 

« 

and has left the French dramatist far behind. 

4 

The scenes of Moliere enchant the man of' 
taste, but though this great genius has written 
many things which music cannot reach, it 
may be questioned whether he has produced 
any thing equal, in, comic effect, to Cima- 
rosa’s airs 

Mentre io era un fraschetone, 

Sono state il pi^ ielice ; ' 

Quattro bnj e sei morelli ; » 

and 

Le orecchie spalancate*> 

* 

Observe, that the comic music of Cimarosa 
produces its effect in spite of the words, 
which, three times out of four, are the ^most 
absurd possible.*' They, however, almost al- 
ways possess a decided character of -distress. 
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or happiness, or ridiculous buffoonery, full of 
' 'Spirit and humour, which precisely what 
music requires. It is an aA, wKioh will not 
admit of the sentimental refineibent of the 

* t 

amiable Marivaux.* I should bring the whole 
of the ^r,va maeslnf of Pergolese in illus- 
tration ^ if it were known at Paris; but as i 
* am prevented froip referring to that delightful 
music, let me be permitted to quote one of 
the* most agreeable men that France has pro- 
duced. When the president dc Berville was 
at Bologna, in 1740, he wrote a letter to a 
friend at Dijon, containing the following pas- 
sage, which he certainly never supposed 
would appear in print : 

: “ But one of the first, and most 

important of his»duties (speaking ^f the car- 
dinal liambertini, archjiishop of Bologna, 
afterwards pope Benedict XIV.) * is to go 
three times a week to tlie opera. It is not 


^ The French say of an aftected, sentimental style, 
** C'est du Marivmdage,"^ in allusioti to tlie writer here 
mentioned. T. 


• • 
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performed in the' city ; that vrould be too 
vulg^r^ nobody Vould.go to* it ; but being at. 
a village, •four leagues from Bologna, it is 
the fashion' to r be exact. The beaux and 

e ' 

belles, from all the neighbouring towns, re- 
pair thither, in their be^lins and four^ as to a 
rendezvous. It is alidost the only opera open 

c " ^ 

in Italy at this season. For a country fex- ‘ 
hfbition, it is very tolerable. Not that the 
cKorusses, dances, dialogue, or actors, 'are 
supportable ; but the Italian airs are so beau- 
tiful, that, after hearing them, one desires no- 
thing more. There are, moreover, a comic 
actor <and actress, who perfohn a farce be- 
tween the act.s, with such native humour, that 
nothing can be imagined equal to it. It is npt 
true that ^ man may die of laughing, other- 
wise I should certaiply have lost my life in 
that way, in spite of the vexation I felt at it, 
for preventing me from hearing, as I wished, 
the celestial music of this frtree. It is com- 
posed by Pergolese. I bought, on the spot, 
die original score, which I intend to U^te 
with the to France. The ladies are quite at 
their eas^ at this entertainment, and converse. 



or to speak more properly^ call to the opposite 
.boxes; they get u|), ati4 clap^heir hands^ cry^ 
ing bravo/ bvavo! The gehtlemejfi are more 
moderate. They content thpfaselves^ when 
an act has pleased them, with bawling till the 
piece. ''ecommences. tAt midnight, when th.e 
opera is over, the audience return home iti 
small paicties, *or stay to take supper in some 
snug retreat.” ^ 

In these delightful compositions, whether 
tragic or comic, the air, and the singing, 
commence with the display of the passion. 
As soon as this appears, the musician takes 
possession of it : whate,ver is merely prepara> 
tory is thrbwn into recitative. 

: When the part of the actor becomes ani-. 
mated, the recitative has an accoippaniment, 
as in the beautiful recitative in the second act 

of Pyrrhus, which Crivelli sing^ : * 

• 

Uombra d’Acluiile 

Mi par di sentire ; 

or thnt of Caroline, in the second act of the 
Matripionio pegreto : / 

Come tacerlo puoi ? . 

• 9, F 4 ■ 
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^Vheu the actor has fully entered into llw 
passion^ tlie air commences/ 

It is sin^ular^ that the poet isallowed to be 
eloquent and .bj^pHcit only in the recitatives 
As soon as the passion shews itself/ the inu- 
>iciaii demands only a small number of words : 
he charges himself with the expression. 

If 1 were to shew my letter 'to the agree- ’ 
able society, which 1 am going to join this 
evening', at the Madonna del Monte, cvfery 
bod) , my <lcar Louis, would know the touch- 
iiig airs to which 1 refer. How different is it 
where you are ! 

• 1 

<) ! foitunatos niiniuin, sua si bona noiiiit ! 

What foot<^ we are to be always finding fault 
and \ oxing ourselves— to busy ourselves about 
.political mdtters in which we have no concern. 
Let the emperor of China hang the philoso- 
phers : let the constitution of Norway be wise 
or foolish, what is it to us ? How absurd to 
take upon us the cares of greatness, and only 
its cares ! The time which you waste in these 
vain discussions, is deducted from the sum of 

« t 
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your life; old age is coming on, and your 
bright days are flieeting away.* ^ 

Cosi trapassa, al trapassar di ua giornb, 

Della vita mortal il fior, el verd# ? * 
perch^. faccia indietro April ritomo^ 

Si riiifiora ella raai, si rinverde. 

Tasso. 

• 

So, sjviftly Meeting with the transient day. 

Passes the flower of mortal life away ! 

In vain the spring returns, fhc spring no more 
Can waning youth to former prime restore. 

Hoole. 

I -- ■ --- - - 

Ergo, says our philosopher, let us enjoy ourselves 

» • 

with the ladies in the parlour, (Sec page 485.) 

Amiamo or quando 

Ebser si piiote riainato amando. 

TJiere are person^ who infer ffroni the sliortness of life 
that it ought not to be wasted* in frivolous jpursuits. T. 




Dante was endowed by nature with a pro- 
found cast of thought /'<• Petrarch/ with an 
agreeable one. She bestowed on Bojardo, 
and Ariosto^ imagination ; or. Tasso dignity ; 
but none of them possessed the clearness and 
precision of Metastasio ; none arrived^ in 
their department, at the perfection which Me- 
tastasio has attained in his. 

Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, have 
left their successors some possibility of imita- 
tion. A few men, of distinguished talents, 
have occasionally written verses which those 
great men themselves, would not perhaps have 
disavowed. ' 

c 

Several of the sonnets of Bembo approach 
those of Petrarch. Monti, in his BasvigUana, 
has some terssine worthy of Dante. 'Bojardo 
has found in Agostini, if not his equal in ima- 
gination, at least a successful imitator of his 
style. 1 could quote some octaves vrhichj for 
6 



richness, and felicity of versification, imme- 
diately remind us of .Ariosto. . 1 know a still 
greater number, the harmony and majesty of 
which, would perhaps hav%Udbeived Tasso 
himself. But notwithstanding the repeated 
attempts .that have* been made for near, a 
century, to produce &n aria in the style of 
J^letastasio, Italy has not yet seen two verses 
that could deceive us for |i moment. He is the 
only one of her poets, who, literally speaking, 

t 

has been hitherto inimitable. 

« 

How many replies have been written to the 
Cansonefla a Nice! Not one of them will 
bear reading ; and, » in my opinion, there 
exists nothing comparable to it, in any lan- 
:guage, not even in Anacreon, or Horace. 

The clearness, the precision, /he dignified 
facility which characterize the style of this 

great poet, — qualities so indispensible in words 

« 

that arc to be sung — have, moreover, the sin- 
gular efiect oT rendering his verses extremely 
easy to retain in the memory. We remem- 
•b^r, without effort, this divine poetry, which, 
though written with the most scrupulous cor- 



rectness^ bears not the slightest marks of 

, » 
constraint. • ‘ > 

The CanzoneMa a Nice pleases the same 
feelings as afe'oharmed by the small Mag- 
dalen of Correggio, at Dresden, and wliich 
has been so well copied by the , burin of 
Longhi. * 

It is difficult to read the C[emenza di Tito, 
or the Giuseppe, without tears ; and Italy 
possesses few things more sublime than certain 
passages in the characters of Cleouicc, Demo- 
triu.s, Themistocles, and Regulus. 

I know of nothing in any language that can 
be compared to the cantatas of Metastasio. 
One is tempted to quote them all. 

Alfieri has surpassed every other poet in. 
pourtrayingvthe heart, of a tyrshit, because, if 

he had been possessed of rather less honesty, 

<■ 

I think he would, on the throne, have made 
a sublime tyrant himself. The scenes of his 
Timoleou are very fine 1 feel them to be 
so. The .manner is totally different from that 
of Metastasio, but 1 am of opinion that pQS-> 
ferity will not consider it superior. We think 
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too much of the style in reading Alfieri. The 

style, which, like a transparent varnish, ought 

• 

to cover th§ colours, to heighten their bril- 
liancy, but not to change ^lejn, usurps, in 
*him, a {»art of our attention. 

But who thinks o^ the style in reading Me- 
tastasio. We are earned away by it. He is 
toe only foreign writer in whom I have found 
the charm of La Fontaine. 

• Tiie court of Vienna, for fifty years, did 
hot celebrate a birth-day, or a marriage, 
without requiring a cantata from Metastasio. 
What subject can possibly be more dry! 
With us, the poet is only expected not to 
be detestable. Metastasio is divine; abun- 
. dance springs from the bosom of sterility. 

Observe, my friend, that the operas of Me- 
tastasio have charmed hiot only Italy, but all 
that is intellectual in every cowt of Europe, 
merely by the observation of the following 
simple, and commodious rules. 

In every drama six characters are required, 
all lovers, in order that the musician may 
have too advantage of coptrasts. The three 
principal actors, namely, toe ■prirm soprano, 
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tRe prma donna, and ttie tenore, must each 
sing five airs : an impassioned air ( aria pat^- 
Uca,) a brilliant air C aria di bravura,) a trau- 
quil air { dr\a fparlante,) an air of a mixed 
character ; and^ lastly^ an air which breathes 
joy ( aria hxUUante.) It is requisite that the 
drama should be divjd,ed' into three* acts, and 
not exceed a certain number of .verses; that 
each scene should terminate with an air ; that 
the same personage 'should not sing two airs 
in succession, and that two airs of the same 
character should nerer follow one another. It 
is necessary that the first and second acts 

should conclude with the principal airs of 

, *■ 

the piece. It is required that, in the second 
and third acts, the poet, should reserve two 
suitable places, one for a recitativo obligato, 
followed by' an air for display ( aria di Iran- 
busta;) thee other fior ' a grand duet, whi<d> 
must always be sung by the hero and heroine 
of the piece/ Without atteodiG^ to these 
rules, there can be no music.. It is furjther 
understood, that the poet must give frequent 
pppoitunities fmr ^ sceue-{iauiter to display 
Ids talents. Experience has shewn iheee 
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ruleSj apparently so singular, and some *of 

which, have been laid down by Metastasio 

• • 

himself, cannot be departed from, without 

injuring the effect of the opera. • 

§ • 

Finadly, this great lyric poet, in producing 
so many wonders, was not able tp make use 
of more than a sevSnUi part, or thereabouts, 
^f the words of the Italian language. It con- 
.tains about forty-four thousand, according to 
a modem lexicographer, who has been, at 
*the pains of counting them ; and the language 
of the opera, admits of hot more thau six or 
seven thousand, at most. The following is 
an extract from a letter which Metastasio wrote 
to a friend, in his old age. 

“It happens, for my sins, that 

the female characters of the Re Pastore have 
so pleased his majesty, that Ae has com- 
manded me to write another 4)iece of the 
same description for the approadiii^ month 
of May. In the state in which my poor head 
is, at present, through the continual tension 
of my nerves, it is a terrible task to me ' to 
Irave auy thing to do r^ith those jades, the. 
muses. But my work is rendered a thousand 



times more disagreeable by the restrictions of 

all sorts, which are imposed oh me. In the 

• 

first place, I am prohibited from all Greek 
or Roman subjects, because our chaste nymphs 

^ ft 

cannot endure those indecent costumes. I am 
obliged to, have recourse to oriental history, 
in order that the women, who perform the 
charaeters of men, may be ’^duly wrapped vp 
from head to foot in Asiatic drapery. All con- 
trasts between vice and virtue are of necessity 
excluded, because no lady will choose to 
appear in an odioUs part. 1 am restricted to 
five characters, for this substantial reason, 
given by a certain governor, — that persons of 
rank ought not to be lost in a crowd. The 
duration of the performance, the changes of 
the scene, the airs, almost the number of 
the w ords, are fixed ^ Tell me if this is not 

c 

enough to drive the most patient man mad ? 
You may imagine then its effect on me, who 
am the high-priest of misfortune in this vale 
of misery." 

. It is a curious circumstance which shews 
how much chance ,faas to do with every thing, 
even with the decisions of that posterity. 



\ihtch is so often held up to us in terrorent] 
that it has been •thought a. favour to admit 
such a man this^ to the rank of the frigid 
lover of Laura, who has produced some fifty 
Vweet sodnets 

Metastasio, who was born at Koine, in 
1698, was distinguished, at the early age of 
• te^ years, by his talents as an improiyvisatore. 
A rich lawyer, named Gravina, who amused 
himself with writing bad tragedies, was taken 
with the boy. lie began with changing his 
name, from Trapassi, to Metastasio, for the 
love of Greek. He adopted him, gave him a 
careful, and, as it h^pened, an excellent, 
education, and finally left him a part of his 
property.f 


^ See the opinion expressed Ijy M. Sismondi as to the 
general character of Peti arch's sonnets, Litterature du 
Midi. T. 11. p. 40B. T. 

t The circumstauces Mhich introduced Metastasio to 
Oravina's notice^ are thus related by Carlini. 

* Gravina was walking near the Campus Martius one 
summer's evening, in company wi^ the abb6 Lorenzini, 
when they heard, at no great distance, a sweet and power- 

2 ^ 
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Metastasio was twenty-six years old, when 
his first opera, the Di^ne, *was performed at 
Naples in ,1724. In the composition of it, 
he was guided 'by the advice of the fair Mari- 
anna Romanina, who executed the part oV 
Dido in a superior style,, because she passion- 


\ 

ful \oice, modulating verses with tlir greatest fluency to 
llie moasuic of the canto improvvtso. On appioachiiig the 
&hop of Tiapassi, whence the grateful melody pioceeded, 
they weio but prised to see a lovely boy pouring forth 
clegtint vct&es on the peisoiis and objects which bur> 
roiuidecl liiin^ and their admit ation was increased by the 
giacefuiconiplinieutsMhich be look an opportunity * of ad- 
dressing to thciiibclveb. 

When the >outhfui poet bad -concluded, Giaviiia called 
him to him, aiul with many encomiuinb and caresses, offered 
him a piece of money, wliich the bdy politely declined, 
lie then enquired into his <^ituation, and employment, and 
being struck <;vilh the intelligence of his replies, pro- 
posed to his parents to educate him as his own child. 
Convinced of the sincerit^itof tlic offer, and flattered by the 
brilhant prospects which it opened lor their son, they 
consented, and" Graviija faithfully, and generously, ful- 
filled the paternal character which he had thus volun- 
tarily undertaken. 

Carltni. Vita di Metastasio. 


T. 
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^tely loved the poet This attachment ap- 
pears to have befen durable., hfetastasio wa‘> 
an intimate iriend of ftfarianna’g hu'tbaiid^ 
and lived many ycais in the fati^il'*, recreating' 
tiimself with 6nc lausic, and studying unre- 
niittingly the Greek ppets 

In 17‘29, the empeftir Charles VI , that 
gj^at and grsfve musician^ who, in his youth, 
had played so miserable a^pait in Spain, pio- 
po<ied to him to be the poet of the opera at 
Vienna. Tie liesitated a little, but at length 
accepted the offer. 

lie never afterwards left that city, where 
he li^ cd to an cxtrcinp old age, in thp midst 
of a delicate and dignified voluptuousness, 
with no other occupation than that of express- 
ing, in beautiful verses, the line .sentiments 
by which he was aiiiit/atcd Dr Biiiliey, 
who saw him in his sevcnty-setond year, 
thought him, • even then, ’ the gayest, and 
handsomest man of his time. He always de- 
clined accepting any titles or honoins, and 
liyed happy in retirement. No tender sen- 
timent was wanting to his sensibility, 

. Sea- 
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c 

This great and happy man died on the 
2d of April, 1782> havipg be%n acquainted, in 
the course ,of his long career, - with all the 
enrinent music^^ns who have delighted the 
world. 


ft. 



ON THE 


PRESET STATE OP MUSIC IN ITALY. 


Fefice, August 29 , 1814 . 

You still remember, then, my friend, the 
letters which I wrote, to *you six years ago, 
from Vienna, and you wish that I would give 
you a sketch of the ,present state ^f music 
in Italy. The course of my ideas has much . 
.changed during this period. I am now richer, 

and happier, than I was at Viei^na; and the 

• » 

time which I do not {pass in society, is en- 
tirely devoted to the history of painting. 

You know how much* I was rejoiced, on 

• 

being restored to an income barely sufficient 
for my support. It seems that my &mbitiort ' 
.deceived me, for out of this limited revenue, 
’I find means W buy, everyday, some precious 
little picture, which the great collectors have 
2o3 



overlookrd, or iiithcr, of which they have 

c 

not Known the \aliie.* 1 saw^ a few days 
biiico^ at (lie house of a polite' sea captain, 
on the Riva Uii Schiavoni, some cliarming’ 
little sketches^ by Paul Veronese, in the same 
golden tone of colour \Hnch give® such ant- 
mation to his larger pieces ; and I am already 
in hope, that 1 shall be able> to procure soim 
similar rcliis of this great rnastei, whose 
works are interred, with so many otliers, m 
your iunnense Myseum You think yoin 
selves vastly civilized^ but you have acted 
like barbarians, in taking these fitn ])rodiK‘ 
tions out of Italy You did not considei, 
thieves as you are — that you could not carry 
away the atmosphere which adds so iniich 
to their b^,*auty You havd leaseiied the 
pleasures of the civilized world The picture 

fc 

which now hangs solitary, and almost unob- 
served, in one of tlie comers of your gallery, 
,formcd, when here, the glory and the con- 
versation of a whole city. At Milan, as soon 
as you arrived, they begcii tp talk to you of 
the "Christ crowded with thorns," of Titian. 
At Bologna, the first enquiry of your valet 

« I 
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was, whether you wished to see the St. Cecilia 
)• of Raphael: even this, valet- would know half- 
a-dozen phrases of connoisseurship relative 
to that chef d’o'uvre, *.’> ** 

I am aware that these phrases are tiresome 
to the amateur, whv* is desirous ’of feeling', 
and judging, for himself. He is often dis- 
^^usted iwith thj’ Italian superlatives ; but 
tlu'se superlatives shew t^e general feeling of 
the country, with respect to the fine arts 
Tiresome as they may be to me, they per- 
liaps awaken the love of the art in some 
young mechanic, who will one day be au 
Annibal Curacci They are like tlue marks 
of respect p^id to the marquis Wellington, 
when he passes through the streets of Lisbon. 
Assuredly, the* shop-boy, who cries e vita', 
cannot judge of the ngUitary talents, and su- 
blime prudence, of that extraordinary man ; 

t 

but what does it signify, these shouts arc 
to him the recompense of his virtues, and 
will, perhaps, make another Wellington of 
the young officer who is his aide-de-camp. 

At Rome, the person beat ' known, and 
highest in estimation, is Canova. At Paris. 
2o4' 



the people of the quarter hnow M. the 
Dukc^ whose hotel is at the etid of the street. 
Nothing more is necessary, to shew you that 
it is in vain*t^^ you carry off to Paris the 
Transfiguration, and the Apollo that you 
transfer to fcanvas, the Descent from the Cross, 
painted by Daniel dc Volterra, in fresco: 
these works are dead to yojii; yourdinearh 
want a public that cjin feel them 

t 

Have your Italian opcia, — have yoin Mu 
scum : —it is all \ery well You may, per- 
haps, arrive in these departments, at a 
decent mediocrity; but you will t'xcel only 
in comedy, in the lisely song, in moral 
ridicule ; 

Exf (iclent alii spiiantia moiliu^ aeia 

ft 

« 

You have your Molieie, your Coll(, yom 
Pannard, y6ur Hamilton, your La IJruyere, 
your Dancourt, yoiiy " Lettres Persannes.” 
In this delightful department, ]^ou will always 
be the first people in the world. Cultivate 
it ; place your pride in it ; encourage suph 
writers; great men of this description are 
produced by the ground on which you tread. 
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Give a tolerable orchestra to your Theatre 
Fran^ais; purchase for it tlte fine scenery 
of the theatre de la Scala^ at Milan^ which 
is fresh ^painted every two nKihths> and which 
you might have for the cost of the canvas. 
Mon of taste from J?aples, and from ^tofek- 
holm,. will meet each other in the plaec du 
iCarrou^l, going to your theatre to sec the 
Tartuftej or the Manage de Figaro. We 
who ha\c travelled, know that these pieces 
eannot be acted any whertwbul at Paris 

In like manner, the pieces of Louis Caracci 
may be regarded as invisible, except in Lom- 
bardy Which of ybur tashionabic ladies 
has ever looked, without a yawn, at the 
'' falling of St. Matthew,” or at the *' Virgin 
carried to the ^epulchr^,” whiclrhave rather 
too much depth of colbur. I am convinced 
that the worst imitations,, placed in the same 

frames, would produce* just as much cficct 

» 

on the genteel society of France. Now, at 
Rome, they will talk for a fortnight of the 
manner in which the fresco of the convent 
of San Nilo, painted by Dominichino, is 
going to be transferred^ to canvas. * At l^ome^ 



it is the ^rcat artist who occu|>ies the public 

attention; atPariSj it isthe successful general, 

or the favourite minister, — ^Marshal Saxe, or 

iM. de CalonnI.* I do not say tha^ this i^ 

well, or ill ; I merely say that it is so : and 

thfe ^rcat artist, who is*jcalous of bis repn 

tation, and who knows the ,weakncss>‘,Df the 

human heart, should live where hiif merifk 

will be best apjmcciatod, and where, for 

( 

the same reason, his directs will be most 
severely criticised., At Rome, Signors A. B. 
C. D., of whom I know nothing but- their 
charming works, may reside in a garret, 
without ‘fear of disregaiM. The consideration 
of the whole city, from the pope’s nephew, 
to the humblest abbe, will follow them, and 
the) will b\e far itKV’e estccihed for having 
produced a fine picture, than a happy re- 
partee This is th^ atmosphere required by 
the artist; for he, like other men, has his 
moments of despondency. 

Some of the most interesting conversation 
I meet with, ^^jthat into which I fall, on ray 
arrival in a town, with the coach-maker from 
whom I hire the carriage in which 1 go to 



(lelivt*)* my letters of introduction. I ask him 
what curiosities arc to be seen, wrho are the 
most distio§;uibhcd of their nobility ? He 
conimenccs his reply with «,* few invectives 
against the tav-gathcrers ; but after this tri- 
bute to his station fn society, he points out 

• 

to uu;, vci’y clearly, the actual current of 
^inblic Opinion • 

VVlieu 1 returned to Baris, >our charming 
inndatnc Harilli was still there. Not a word, 
hov\ever, did the uiastei* of my handsome 
hotel,* in the rue Cerutti, say to me about 
her; and as for mademoiselles Mam and 
Fleur), he scarcely krfbw their names.* Goto 
Schrtciilcr's, at Florence, the least shoe-black 
Will say to you, Daviddc has been 'here 
these three day^ ; he is to siug wilh the Mou- 
belli ; the opera, JiAvre, will draw all the 
world to it ; every body coming to Florence 
to heaV it.” 

You will be disappointed, my dear Louis, 
if ever you visit Italj, to find Uie orchestras 
So* inferior^ to that of the Odcon ; and perhaps 
not more than one or two* good voices in a 
company. You will think that 1 <faave been 
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teUing you travellers’ tales. No where will 

you m^t with an assemblage like that of 

PariSj when you had^' at the 'same opera, 

madame Bafil^i mesdames Neri and Festa; 

« • 

and for men, Crivelli, Tachinardi, aiid Porto. 
But do luk despair oP your evening ; the 
singers, whom you will think inditferept, will 
be electrified by a sensible, an^ enthusiastic 
audience;- and theufirc spreading from the 
theatre to the boxes, and from the boxes to 
the theatre, you will hear them sing with an 
unity, a warmth, a spirit, of which you have 
not ^n an idea. You will witness moments 
of delirium, when both performers, and au- 
ditors will be lost in the beauty of a tinalc 
of Cimarosa. It signifies nothing giving 
Crivelli thirty thousand francs at Paris ; you 
roust purchase also *8. public, fitted to hear 
him, and to cherish love which he has for 
his art. He gives •a simple and sublime 
trait it passes unnoticed. He gives a com- 
mon, tiid easily distinguished, embellishment, 

. and forthwith, every one, delighted to diew 
that he is a connoisseur, deafens Us nmghbour, 
by -clapping as if he were mad. But these 



a{^lauses are without any teal warmth; his 
feelings are unmAve(I;.it is only his judgment 
which approves. An Italian gives himself up, 
without fear, to the enjoym^flit \>f a fine air, 
the first time hd hears it ; a Frenchman ap- 
plauds wi^h a sort «f anxiety. He is afraid 
of having approved of \vhat is but indifferent : 
—it is dot tin after the third or fourth repre- 
sentation, when it is fuUj determined that the 
aflr is delicious, that he will dare to cry bravo ! 
accenting strongly the first syllable, to sliew 
that understands Italian. Observe how 
he says to his friend, whom he meets in the 
green room at a firsb representation*: How 
dii'ine that is! lie affirms with his lips, but 
^vith his eye he interrogates. If his friend 
does not reply with another sujjcrlativc, he 
is ready to dethrone jiis divinity. The mu- 
sical enthusiasm of Paris admits of no discus- 
sion ; every fhing is either delicieux, or exe- 
crable. On the other side the Alps, every 
man is sure of what he feels, and the discus- 
sipns about music are endless. 

I thought all the great singers of the 
Odeon cold. Crivelli is no longer the same 
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as* he was at Naples : Tachinardi alone had 
i>omc perfect passages in the Disiruzione di 

Gentsa/enmc. This evil is not one of those 

• • 

which money* cw remedy ; it results from the 
qualities of the French public. * * 

Hear this same Frenchman, so cautious 
and fearful for his vanity ih speaking of music, 
express his admiration of a *boH mo^ or a 
happy repartee. With what "animation^ with' 
what spirit, and nicety <»f distinction, with 
what copiousness of detail, does he describe 
the felicity of it. If yon were visionary, you 
would be tempted to say : This country will 
produce, a Moliere, or a Regnard, but not a 
Galup|)i or an Anfossi. 

A young Italian prince will be a dikllante 
He will wrije music, good or, bad, and will 

® c 

fall desperately in lovf with some actre-ss. If 
he appears "at the court of his sovereign, 
his demeanour will be embarrassed and res- 
pectful. 

A young French nobleman goes up, even 
to the royal bed-chamber, with an easy ele-^ 
gance of air. You*see that he is happy, and 
in foil possesion of himself. Carelessly hum- 
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niing some tune, he places himself against 
the balustrade A«hich separates the king’s bed 
irom the re.st of the apartment. A black- 
looking usher comes up^, an^ tells him that 
he cannot be allowed to lean therCj that he 
proJanate<i the king’g balustrade.-r-'*' Ah ' my 
fiiend, you are right?; I will take care to 
proclarhqte your attention/’ — and he turns 
upon his heel with a laugh.* 

• I still retain, my dear JjOuis, the opinion 
I held six years ago, when I wi’ote to you 
about the great German *symphonist. The 
cultivation of the instrumental department has 
rinn(‘d music It is nyich more comnion, and 
much more eas>, to play well on -the' \iolin. 
.or the piano-forte, than it is to sing, and 
hence arises tjic facility with wjiich instru- 
mental music corrupts fhe taste of the lovers 
of vocal ; as the last fifty years'have abun- 
dantly shewn* , * 


•' In the French, tJie usher is made to saj profaniter, 
instead of pto/aner, and the wit replies by using precona-, 
instep pf prfcontHi . T. 



*Oue person only, in Italy, still Icnows how 

to manage his voice — that k> Monbelli ; and 
• • 

one of the principal causes of the merit of his 
charming daughters, is doubtless the having 
bad such a master. * * 

This, which I shall always maintain to be 
the only true style of c singing, was also fol- 
lowed by mademoiselle Martinez, the pupil 
of Metastasio, who having passed his youths 
in the beginning of the eighteenth centur3, 
at Rome and Naples, with the celebrated 
Ramamna, knew how the human voice should 
be managed so as to charm every heart. 

His secret is very simple. — The voice 
should be good, and should display itself.^ 


*.Thi8 observation is jferfectly just. Where nature 
has supplied t^e materials, the application of them is 
easy. 

The first thing requisite, H to place the voice at the back 
' part of the throat, as is done in pronouucing the vowel A 
in the word u/f. This will give that fulnehs of tone, which 
constitutes, wlmt the Italians call, a voce di petto, and will, at 
the same time, bring the vocal oigans into the position meut' 
proper for acquiring a«coirect, and rapid execut^lh A 
second position may be formed by means of the samqfowel 

€ 



is all ; and for this purpose it is re- 
•quisite that the accompanittieat should be 
f^o&,—pissz{catds on the violin, and,4n general, 
that the passages executed ^)jbuld be slow. 
As things now are, a tine voice has no chance 
except in the recitatives ;* it is herfi that nia- 
* # 

4 j pionou^ecl in the^word art, and a third, upon the 
•'C/iind of the dipthong ea in the word Earth. 

\i»hen a facilitator execution in these' three positions has 
b^n acquired, the pupil may proceed to the use of words, 
111 tlic utterance of which he will frequently find it ncces 
sary to deviate from the pioiiunciation which good speakihg 
would dictate, in order to preserve a suitable breadth of 
tone. 

As consonants have a tenflenc;y to shut up the month, 
they should have no moie strer>s laid on them, than is ne- 
ccssaiy to an intelligible and clear articulation, taking cate 
never to introduce them, till the time of the note which they 
finish is expired. • • 

These few directions are sufficient for what i elates to 
the mechanical part of singing, in wind/ the principal 
thing required is tegular and assiduous practice; but the 
higher excellencies of the art, depend on the mental con* 
stitution of the artist. O. 

• The sense is not very clear in the original, ** Actuelle- 
ment les belies voix se sauvent dans les recitatifs The 
author’s sentiment appears to be, that the music is in 
general played so quick, that tbo recitatives, in which the 
singer spares himself, sire the most beautiful pects. T. 
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d&me Catalani, andVelluti^ are most beautiful. 
It was thus that . cantatas were sung eighty 
years ago. Now^ We execute fell gallop^ a 
polonaise, followed by a grand air, in which the 
instruments contend with the voice for mas* 
tery, or pause only for jad libitum passages, 
and to give, the singer an "opportunity to make 
everlasting flourishes. And ‘this we /fall an 
opera; — and this may amuse for a quarter 
of an hour; — and this never dren a single 
tear. 

The best female' singers that 1 have heard 
in Italy, (observe, to save my credit, that the 
greatest, talents may perhaps never have had 
the good fortune to exhibit before me ;) the 
best female singers, 1 have heard in these- 
latter days,, arc mademoiselle ^iser, and the 

• I 

two Monbelli. The former has married an 
agreeable poet, and no longer sings in public ; 
the latter are the hope of the Italian Poly- 

c 

hymnia. Imagine the finest style, the utmost 
sweetness of tone, the most perfect expres- 
sion ; imagine madame Barilli, with a voice, 
still more beautiful and with all the requi- 
site warmth of feeling. 1 believe that the 



Monbelli sing only in the serious opera ; con- 
sequently madame BarUli would have an ad- 
vantage over them as the FanciuUa sventurata 
qf the Nemici generosi, as the^lonntess Alraa- 
vivo of Figaro^ as Donna Anna in Don Juan« 
&c. You should havh heard the little Mon- 

*9 

belli sing the ^driano in l^ria at Milan : 

• S f ^ ^ 

people wbre mad .after it. Happily for you, 
they are still very youngs and you may yet 
have an opportunity of hearing the youngest, 
who takes the male characters. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the opera, 
but Velluti, the only good soprano, of a cer- 
tain kind, that Italy pdssesses, to my ‘know- 
ledge, and the younger Davidde. The latter 
has a charming voice, but he is at present far 

inferior to the Monbelli. , He ha&'a taste for 

> 

embellishment, which would just suit your 
Paris concerts, and 1 am convinced he would 
soon rival M. Garat in the public favour. As 

I 

for the little Monbelli, all our connoisseurs 
would say ; " Is that all >*’ In Italy they 
will: probably reach the highest reputation; 
provided some rich man does not deprive us 
of them. 


2 H 2 
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* Madame Manfredini would dfliiglit you in 

the CamUkif of Paer; she .has a powerful 
* • ^ ' 
voice. But what principally pleased me in 

this opera^ jwl^ch I saw at Turin, was the 

performance oi Bassi, who is unqueiltionabl^ 

the first copiic singer of Italy, at the present 

day. You should heat* him, in this opera, 

address his master, a young oflScer/who is 

thinking of passing the night at a gloomy 

looking castle, in tlie air, 

Signor^la vita d corta, 

Andiam, per cariU. 


lie is animated, he understands stage-effect, 
and is fond of his profession Added to this, 
be has a profound knowledge of comedy, and 
has even composed some agreeable pieces 
1 have acquired this Admiration of him merely 
from his performance of Ser Mare Jntonioj at 
Milan He has a good voice, and would be 
perfect, if he possessed the counter-tenor of 
^ yotir Porto. 1 do not know where he is at 
' pr^ent. 

But what shall soy ? Upon my system, 
the voice is destroyed by a certain degree of 



passion in men, and in women, by a certain 
degree of personal attraction' If you say 
that this is* one of my odd fancies, 1 reply, 
.with Cesar dc Senneville, bonne heure! 
Be it so.* 

Nozzari, whom yoji have seen at Paris, 
is the^ttest person in the world for the part of 
• Paolind, in the Matrimonio segreto. I thought 
it rather too high for Crifelli. 

^ Pellegrini is a magnificent coimter*tenor. 
He should take some lessors from the younger 
Baptiste, from Thenard, or Potier, or, which 
would be still better, from the admirable 
Dugazon, if you ard still in possession of 
that delightful comic singer, whose merit you 
‘have not appreciated, grave, and important 
gentlemen as ybu are. ; •* 

You are better acquainted than I am with 
Grassiiii, Festa, Neri, S^i, who have been 
at Paris. You still regret madame Strina- 
Sacchi, so superior in the part of Caroline, in 
the Matrimonio segreto, and whom 'your 


— " “ ' " 

* See Picard's Novel, JE^tgene U Guilldume. T. 

2u3 
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tHeatrical amateurs used to call, not witli- 

out justice, the Dutmsnil* of the theatre 

Louvois. . 

« 

I was much pleased with madame Carolina 
Bassi, whom I heard in the handsome new* 
concert-room at Brescia^ she is a very ani- 
mated actress. Madame Melanotti is also 
of the same character. Vittdria SessKhas a 
very, pretty figure, and a powerful voice. !• 
have never seen madame Cainporesi, who 
must be now at Paris. She is in high esti- 
mation at Rome. 

I have no occasion to say any tfiing of 
Tachina^di, who is so pxceilent when he is 
animated ; -the tenor-singer Siboni treads in 
his steps. Parlamagni and Ranfagni are 
still what they were when you saw them, 
that is, excellent conne singers De Grepis, 
and Zamboni; are good actors : the perform- 
ance of the former in the PreteTtdenti delmi, 

• 

which had a great run at Milan three years 
ago/ was perfect. It is our opera of Lfis Pre^ 
iendus, suitably arranged for the Italian stage, . 

with agreeable music by Mosea. The trio, 

■ 

JCqH leQp^tto e ^v^renza, 

t 
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Mritb the air for the flute, at the end, much 

pleased me. * \ • . 

I shall say nothing of mad^mo Catalani, 

nor of madame Gaforini. h have not seen 
• . » 
the first since her delnU at Milan, thirteen years 

since, and the latter, u'nfortunately, is mar- 
ried. Her style was ‘the very perfection of 
^ comic^^inging. * You should have seen her in 
'the Duma Soldato, in Ser Marc Antonio, in 
the Ciabatim. A more lively, gay, animated 
%eing will never again arise for the amuse- 
1nen( of men of taste. Madame Gaforiui was 
to Lombardy, whqjt madame Barilli was to 
Paris ; the place of neither can be supplied. 
* From the difierent character of the people, 
•,you will suppose that, in many respects, ma- 
dame Gaforinb must be the opposite of ma- 
dame Barilli, and you Vill be right in your 
conjecture. ' 

Three mdnths ago, wlien a very fine singer 
was performiilg at the Conservatorio of Milan, 
1 heard those who sat near me saying : “ Is 
. ij: not a pity that that admirable buffo C— 
should be left to vegetate in a comer of 

9 

Milan ? Why do they not make him a pro- 

21b 4 
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lessor at* the Conservatorio, that he may give 
a little animation to this haiulsome statue f” 1 

■ e 

forget the statue’s name. 

People wjio^ have been at Naples, speak 
in the highest ^terms of the buffo Casacielf. 

I have also heard a great deal of madame 
Pacr, and the tenor siager, Marzochi. This, 
my friend, is the substance 'of ivbat 4 know 
about the vocal performers ‘of Italy. 1 may 
add to those before-mentioned, madame San- 
drini, with whom I was much pleased a'^ 
Dresden. I omit -giving an account of the 
theatres of Vienna ; 1 should have too much 
to say about them. Ask the French officers 

1 . f 

who were ^here in 1809 I doubt not they, 
will remember the tears they shed at the. 
Cro*V, a molo-drama equal ^<1^’ effect to the 
best romantic tragedies; as well as the in- 
extinguisliabje laughter ezeited by the ad- 
mirable performance-of the dancor, Rainaldi ; 
who, 1 think, played in the. ballet of thp 
Vintage. Don Juan, the Matriinonio segreto, 
the Olemanza de Tito, the Sargines of Paer, 
Cherubini’s Eliska^ Lisbeth foUe par amovr, 

' and many other justly-esteemPd Oorman 
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•works, were performed in a superior style at 
the same time. * . . • • 

With repeat to the composers, 1 consider 
them in general to be carjpled* away by the 
taste of the times, in a wrong direction ; but, 
without i^ntering into an unintelligible criti- 
cism of them, I sl^all merely relate the 
facts \yth Which I am acquainted relative to 
'them. , 

* Paesiello, and Zingarelli, are not of the 
^present school; they are^the remaining con- 
temporaries of Piccini and Cimarosa. 

Valentine Fioravanti, so well known at 
Paris by his Cantatrwi vUlane, is a native of 
Rome, and still young. His comic operas are 
•,inuch admired. ThePasste a eicenda, which he 
produced at Florence, in 1791 ; tttc Fwrho and 
the Fahro Parigino, performed at Turin, in 
1797, are his principal works. 

Simone Mayer, bom. in Bavaria, but edu- 
cated in Italy* is perhaps the most esteemed 
composer of the present day, and, at the 
•s^me time, one of whom I can say the least. 
His style seems to me, o( Ml others, the most 
likely to occasion the total ruin of dramatic 
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inline. He resides At Bergamo, from >shmice 
the most adv.antageous pmpofwdti have hi' 
therto bee^ unable to draw Jbim. He is 
very inBfhitriofs. I have seen, at least, 
twenty of his pieces performed. He is 


known at Paris by the tFinte rwaU, a comic 
opera, in which maiftme Correa performs. 


There are some airs in it, but not alWays of 

O ^ ^ c 


sufficient dignity, ^nd great richness of ac- 


companiment. His Paego per la mitsiea *is 


pretty ; Adelasia and Aleramo, a serious opera, 
had a great run at Milan. Mayer makes us 
enjoy the^mmense prpgress which instru- 
mental .music has made since the days of 
Pergolese,’and at the same Ume, causes us 


to regret the beautiful airs of that period. 

Ferdinando Paer, of whoin<l unfortunately 
have the same opinion as of Mayer, was born 
at Parma, id 1774. 1 have heard persons of 
the greatest intelligence in Paris speak with 
encomium of his genius. He hdh already writ- 
ten thirty operas. His Camilla and Sargine, 
two years ago, were performed at Uie saipe- 
time, at Naples, <»Turin, Vienna, Dresden, 
and Paris. 
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Pa^esi and Mosca, are much liked in Italy, 

and have written numerous .comic operas, 

^ • 

which contain some pleasing ajrs, not en- 
tirely stilled by the orchesti|i • Both these 
• • ^ 
composers are young. 

The operas of Farinelli, bom near Padua, 
are pleasing. He was*brought up in the Con- 
jermloijp T^rchini, at Naples, and has 
already composed eight or ten operas 
•The highest expectations are formed of sig- 
nor Rossini, a young man of twenty-five, who 
has just made his debiU. It must be allowed, 
that his airs are su^irisingly graceful, when 
sung by the lovely Monbclli. The chef-d’ceuvre 
of this young man, who has a fine person, is 
the Italiana in Algeri He seems, already, to re- 
pent himself a Mttle. I could not discover the 
least genius, or originality, in the Turco m 
ItaUOf which has just been performed at 
Milan, and has foiled: 

I surely need not repeat that 1 have pro- 
bably passed over in silence many names of 
deserved reputation in Italy, merely because 
I am not acquainted them. I have 
never been in Sicily, and it is a ^ long time 
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since I was at Naples. It is in that fortunate ' . 
country, that haml of fire, tfiat fine voices are ' 
produced. < I formerly noticed* there some 
customs very cfi^Terent from ours, an^ in my 
opinion, more amusing. They do not expose 
a 'plagiary,' in that coufttry, in a 'paifiphlet : 
they take the thief in the fapt. If,thf com- 
poser, whose work is performing, has* pilfered 
an air, or even a few bars only, from another, 
as soon as the stolen passage commences, 
shouts of hmvo ai^ise from all quarters, ac- 
companied with the name of the rightful pro- 
prietor. If Piccini has plundered Sacchini, he 
will be' saluted incessantly with bravo Sac- 

t 

chini! If it is ob^rved, in the course of the 

opera, that he has taken a little from every 

body, they will cry. Well done, bravo, Ga- 

luppi ' bravo, Traett^ bravo Guglielmi ! 

If the same custqm prevailed in Prance, 

__ * • 

how many of the operas of the Feydeau would 
be saluted with this sort of bravos. But let 
us not speak of the living 
Every body npw knows, that the celebrated 
air in the Vi^fandifies, Enfant cheri des damest 
is Mozart’s.* 
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Duni. would have heard, bravo, Hassc! {or 

the commencement of the air ; Ah! la maison 

* • 

maudUe ' th^ first fifteen bars of which, are 
the first, also, of the air, Priv§ del caro bene. 

Monsigny would have ha^ a bravo, Pergo- 
lese f for the opening of his duet,* Vene<:, tout 
nous reussit, which ii^ exactly the same with 

that of the air,* Tu set froppo scelerato, and 

* 0 

•another for the air, Je wc sais d quoi me re- 
^uctre 

• Philidor would have had a bravo, Pergo- 
lese ' for his air. On me fete, on me cajole , . the 
accompaniment of which may be found in the 
air. Ad un povero pol^pco ; bravo, Co^chi ! for 
the air. It fallait le voir au dimancke, quand it 
$orf(dt du cabaret, which is nothing else than 

ft 

the air, Donne,belte che pigliate, without alter- 
ation ; bravo, Galuppit for the cavatina, Vois 
le chagrin que me devore. Gretry would also 
have had a few packets addressed to him. 

What is more easy than to make an ex- 
cursion into Italy, where, in gpeneral, the music 
is not engraved, to take copies of whatever 
a man may hear, id the hundred theatres open 
every year, for the performance of music in 
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that country, thAt is good, br ‘suited to the ' 
prevailing taste* ai^ Paris*; to connect the dif- 
ferent passages by a little barraon/; and then 
to show off in*F^|nce, as a grand conjposer,, 
•The experiment is attended with no hazard, 
for a French hcore never phsses the Alps. 

What favourites Would Mosca’s airs, ip the 
Preteddenti dclusi. Con rispetlto e rivirenza, 
and the qdatuor, Da»ehe siam uniti., parliam 
de’ nostri qffari, have been at the Feydeau ; 
and who would ever Jiave known them ? * 

A man wants nothing, but feeling, to> be 
sensible that Italy is the dand of excellence 
in all the!* arts. There i!b no occasion to go 
into the proof of this with you, my friend ; 
but a thousand circumstances seem to favour 
music more especially,^ The dktreme heat, 
followed in the evening by a refreshing cool- 
ness, grateful to eveiy thing that breathes, 

• 

We think we have consulted the author's reputation 
in omitting here a passage in vindication of an infamotia, 
practice^ once frequent ]i|4taly» but which the universal 
reprobation of a more hushne and enlightened age haa 
nearly abolished.* 
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renders the hour at which the theatres open, 
the most a^eeaUe of, the day^ This hour is 
almost everjt where, between nin© and ten in 
the evening, that is to say^/ftfUr hours, at 
least, after dinner. 

You hear the music in a favourable ob- 
scurity. Excepting bit festivals, the theatre 
ffe la l^aloj act Milan, which is larger than the 
6pora at Paris, is only lighted by the lamps 
of the balustrade; in short, you are per- 
fectly at ease, in dark boxes, which resemble 
small ^parlours. 

I am disposed to think that a certain languor 
is necessary, thoroughly to enjoy vocal music. 
It is a fact, that a month’s residence at Rome 
changes the gait of the most lively French- 
man. lie no longer walks with* his former 
sprightliness, he is in a Hurry for nothing. In 
cold climates, exercise is necessaly for circu- 
ation. In warm ones; the supreme felicity is 
the divino far* niente-^Wio delight of doing 
nothing. 
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Pafjf, . . . / 

Will you rej^ach me, in inquiring inttf. 
the present state of music in France, with 
speaking only of Paris ? * In Italy, one may 
mention Leghorn, Bologna, Vfrona, Ancona, 
Pisa, and twenty other towns^ which ure not 
capitals; but in France, there is no origin- 
ality in the provinces Paris, alone, in this^ 
great kingdom, can be considered with re- 
lation to music 

An unfortunate spirit of imitation prevails 
in the provinces, which renders them of no 
weight in the arts, as in many other things 
At Bourdeaux, at Marseilles, at Lyons, you* 
might fancy '•yourself 91 the Mai'nis.*^ When 

will these cities have* resolution to think for 

0 

themselves, and to . hiss what comes from 
Paris, when it does not please them ^ In the 
present state of society there, they imitate 
awkwardly the elegance of the capital ; they 

II- ■ - . ■ 

* The MaraU is «i)e* of the aiost ancient <marters of 
Pans, inhabite4 pnncipally by the iottr^toisie, T. 

*•• • 6 
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are studiously simple, aflectcdly natural, poiu 
pously unpretending'. . 

From Toulouse, to Lille, the youugf man of 
fashion, the nymph who w isl*.*s*to be ajyree- 
able, arc above all things desirous of bein»' liLo 
the Parisians; and (pedants are* to be met 
with, even in thing's where pedantry would 
seem impossible These peo]>le appear not 
*to know whether they Ijlce a thiiii*' or not ; 
they must know what is thought of it at Paris 
1 have often heanl foreigners remark, and 
justly^, that there is nothing in France, but 
Paris, or the country.* E\ en a man of seiiNe, 
if born in the provinces, will in vain>attempt 
to resist the contagion : for a long tiiim, his 
manners will be less natural than if he had 
been a natives of Paris. Simplititv, " that 
straight-forward ipiali^*. which prevents a man 
from calculating the elfects of Ms actions,'’* 


'* The quotation is from Teneloii, and is scai cpIv ^‘Us- 
cqptible of translation. ** Cette <lroiture d’uiie anic qtit 
Vinterdit tout retour sur elie, et siJr ses actions.'' T, 

2/ 


is perliapSj of all things^ the most uncommon' 
in France. 

To a pecsoii familiar with Paris, there is 
nothing new tcLjbc seen at Marseilles, or at 
Nantes, but the Loire, and the port, that is 
to- say, physical objects, the mor^l world is 
the same. Whereas,' fine cities like these, 
containing 80,000 inhabitants, the, natural 
situation of whicl^ is so dificrent, would 
be very interesting subjects for investiga- 
tion, if they possessed any originality. The 
example of Geneva, where strangers stop 
much longer than at Lyons, though it is not a 
quarter of the size of the latter, and though 
the manners of the place arc rather pedantic, 
ought to have it.s influence on the French 
city. In li^ily, nothing can be more difle- 
rent, and, sometimes,, more opposite, than 
towns which are situated within thirty leagues 
of each other. Madatnc GaforinI, though 
such a favourite at Milan, walti almost hissed 
at Turin. 

In judging of the state of music in France' 
and Italy relative! y, we doaust not make the 
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comparison between Paris and Rome, or we 
ahall again be deceived in favour of our dear 
country. We must consider, that, in Italy, 
towns which contain not mpro than four 
tliousand inhabitants, as Crerna, and Como, 
which I mention ou^ of a hundred others, 
have fine theatres, ‘aftd, occasionally, ex- 
cellent singers. * Last year, people went 
from Milan to hear the Monbelli at Como; 
which was as if the Parisians were to go to 
the theatre at Melun, or Beauvais. The 
manners of the two countries arc altogether 
different; you would^ suppose you were at a 
. thousand leagues distai),ce. , 

In the largest cities of - France, 700 meet 
with nothing but the shrill singing of the 
French comic opera. If a piece succeeds at 
the Feydeau, you are sufj-e to see it acted at 
Lyons two months afterwards. When will the 
wealthy inhabitants of a {own, containing a 
population of KX),000 souls, situated at the 
very entrance of Italy, t^e it into their heads 
to send for a^composer, aiid have some music 
of their own ? ;• 

8 
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The climate of Bordeaux, the rapid for? 
tunes, and npvel ideas, acisihg from com- 
mercc, added to the natural vi^yacity of the 
Gascons, OHg]|t, one shoidd think, to pro- 
duce a comedy more lively, and more fer- 
tile in euents, than that of Paris. Not 
the least appearance 'of any such thing. 
The young Frenchman t'here, as‘ every 
where else, studies his Tba Harpe, and 
never once thinks of laying down tiie 
book, and asking himself; Does this really 
please me 

What little originality there is in Prance, 
is to be met with only in those classes who 
are too ignorant to imitate ; but the lower 
ranks, in that country, have no regard for 
music, and never will the spn of a French 
wiieelwright become'a Joseph Haydn. 

The opulent class learn from the journals 
every morning, what ppinionsr they are to 
hold upon politics and litera4,ure for the rest 
of the day. Lastly, we may mention, as a 
cause of the decline of the arts in Prance, 
English attenlioir which our most intel- 
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tigcnt and pnsible uion pay to politics. It 
is certainly an advantage to five in. a free 
country ; but, unless a man’s pride be ex- 
tremely ^irritable, or his scn^)ility very un- 
fortunately placed for his enjoyment^, I do not 
see what pleasure he* can find in continually 
busying himself about political matters. The 
JiappinesB of a Brian of the world, is very 
little increased by the way in which power 
is distributed in the country which he in- 
habits ; it may be injured, bpt not augmented, 
by it. . 

1 compare the condition of those [latriots 
who are incessantly dVrelling on the* admi- 

a 

nistration of the laws, and the balance of 
powers, in a state, to that of a man who 
should be in Continual, anxiety iSiliout the 
solidity of the house in* whicli he lives. I 
would choose, in the tirst instance, a solid, 
and wcll-huilE habitafioi } ; but, after all. the 
house has only'been built to live e. iifu-fa ily 
in; and it seems to. me, that a niun must 
be^fa very unfortunate turn, to i>e trouNliiig 
himself about the state of liis roof, when he 
3 I 3 
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might enjoy himself with the ladies in the' 
parlour^ 

Et proptcfr vitam, vivendi perdere causa^.^ 

ThuSj my friend, I have given you, ac- 
cording to 6 your request,' my ideas, perhaps 
hastily formed, of the" present state of music 
in Italy. It is generally considered to be in 

t * . . V. 

a state of rapid declension, and 1 believe it 
to be so myself. I am, however, content <.o 
enjoy the deelension every evening, but i 
devote the day to another art. 

The account which I have given you, 
therefore, i.s doubtless very incomplete. For 
instance, it has only just occurred to me that 
Mosca has a brother, who, like himself, is 
an agreeable composer. 

1 should much ratiier have talked to you 

*■ c 

about the admirable copy of the Last Supper 
of Lionardo da Vinci, which has been made 


* This French political philosoj^y reminds one of ‘the 
Fable of the Fox and diapes. . , T. 
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' by the chevalier Bossi ; — of the fine sketches 
made by this •great painter, and amiable 
man, for the late count Battaglia, relative to 
the character of the four grc^t Italian poets ; 
—of tiie frescos of Appiaifi, at the royal 
palace, or the villa l^uilt by signor Melzi,* on 
the lake of Como. * ^his would be much 
more to my present taste, than to write about 
'the finest modern opera. 

* In music, as, alas! in many things besides, 
*I am a man of another age. 

Madame de S4vign4, faithful to her ancient 
predilections, liked Corneille only; and said 
that Racine, and cc^ee, would go out of 
fashion. I am, perhaps, equally unjust to 
signors Mayer, Paer, Farinelli, Mosca, 
Rossini, who /ire highly esteemed in Italy. 

* The air. 


Ti rived r6 mi irivedrai, 

• 4 


• * Melzi was vice-president of the Italian Republic 
under Bonaparte. ^ T. 

. 2 1 4 
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in the Tancted of the latter, who, 1 am told 
is very youni;, • has ce^taiul^ much pleased 
me I am ajsu always gratified with a duet 
ot Farinelli’s,*’b^iniiing, 

No, lion V dnio 
c 

which, ill many theatfes is added to the 

second act of the Matrimonio segrfeto. ^ 

1 must confess, inv dear Louis, that since 

the time I wiote t<» you tioin my retreat af 

Sul/burg I have nevci been able to account ’ 

for the little interest shewn in Italy lor the 

woiks ot Pergolone, and the great inastcis 

who were contemporary with him. It is 

almost as singular, as it wc should prefei our 

petty writers ot the prt"ent day, to Racine 

and Alolierc.* I am aw me that Pcrgolese wa** 

bom beioie musie ln>tC attained perfection in 

all its bia.iehes ; the instinmeiital depaitiucnt 

hus apparently leacHed rts height since his 

< 

death Rii< c hiaro-seuro made immense 
progress alter tin time of Raphael, yet 
he is still considered the lirst painter in the 
world. V" 
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Montcsqtueii justly nbsriyrs- " If heaven 
were to bestow on tu«it <hr ph*rcing, si{> ht of 

the eagle, ‘who doubts that the rules of 
archit^ture would be immediately changed. 
We should require ordc'i's diflcrently com- 
posed ” 

If is evident that ftie Italians are changed 
since tip' tilde of Pergolesc 

"S * 

The eoiiquest of ltui>^ which was eftected 
Cy a series of splendid actions, first roused 
the people of Loiubaidy ^ In the sequel, the 
evyiloits of her soldiers in Spain and Russia, 
her association with* the destinies of a great, 
though unfortunate, sempire, — the genius of 
Alfieii, who opened the eyes of lIis youthful 
couutrynieii to the trifling character *of 
the pursuits* on which their /ardour was 
wasted ; every thing Ivis awakened in this fine 
country, 

Ch’ Appenitf parlc, e’l mar < iiconda e I’ \lpe. 


the desire to become a nation. 

^ » 

I have heard that, in •i$pain, the Italian 

2 
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troops, on some occasions, surpassed even 
die French veterans. ]\|any Aoble characters 
have distingqished themselves in the ranks of 
that army. J'adging from the conduct of a 
.y.9uug field*officer, wjhom I saw wounded in 
tl^t^.neck, at the battle of' Moscow, that army 
possesses officers as reidarkable for elevation 

t. r • 

of mind, as for military merit. I* have found 
them^t in general, unaffected in their manners, ' 
natural and profound in their way of thinking,' 
and free from all ostentation. This was not 
the case in 1750. 

A 

There has, then, taken place, an important 
change in the inhabitants of Italy. This 
change has* not yet had time to affect the 
arts. The provinces of the ancient kingdom 
of Italy hav^ not yet enjoyed, any of those 

c 

long intervals of repose!, which lead nations to 
seek for a variety in their sensations from the 
fine arts. 

I have been well pleased to observe, of 
late years, in Lombardy, a circumstance which 
is not Equally agreeable to all my country- 

nMB. I mean a iHtle avecsion for France. 

« * 
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• 

Alfieri laid the foundation of this beiiti- 
nient^ and it Ras bt*en strengthened by the 
twenty or thirty millions whiph the king- 
dora^f Italy paid every year* to the French 
empire. 

An ardent young man^ just entering upon 
his career^ and eager to distinguish ki)ni>clC 
is checked *by the admiration he cannot help 
feeling to be due to , those who have ob- 
'tained the first honours from the hands of 
victory before him. If^the Italians admired 
us jnorej they would resemble us less in our 
brilliant qualities.* I should not be greatly 
surprised^ if they were now to become aware 
that there is no true greatness,* in Ihe arts, 
without originality ; no national greatness, 
without an English constitutioif. Perhaps I 
may yet live to gee the Mandragore of 
Machiavel, the Commedie dell’* arte, and the 
operas* of ■'Pergoleie, revived in Italy. The 
Italians will 1)6 sensible, sooner or later, that 
these are what constitute their glory, and 
foreigners will esteem them the more for it. 
For my own part, I cptfless I was quite dis- 
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appointed, on one day to the theatre 

at Venice, to find them performing Zaire. 
The wJioh; ai 4 diencc, down to the* very cor- 
poral at the dooH^ were in tears, an^, the 
actors possessed considerable merit. But 
wheu I want t* see Zaire, I go to the .Theatre 
Frau^ais, at Paris. { was much more gratified 
with seeing, the next day, ,the^4/®'”<’f imha- 
ra23o, a comedy writttyi by a native of Rome, 
and played in superior .>tjlc by a fat actor, 
who reminded rne, immediately, of ItHaud of 
Berlin, and of Mole, in the serio-comic parts 
which he took towards the elose of his career. 
This fat actor appeared tfo me worthy to be 
one of the triumvirate. But 1 sought in vain 
in Vmiice for the plays of Gozzi, and tlie 
Commedia delt, arte ; instead of • these, they 
performed, almost every Ugy, translations from 
the French theatre. The day before yester- 

V 

day I escaped from the dullftess of the Jealous 

t 

Wife, to divert myself with Punch, in the 
piazza di S. Marco, lie luts really afforded 
me more amusement than 1 have found in 
any theatre where iKltsic is not performed. 
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Punch, and Pantaloon, are natives of Ifaly, 
and in spite o£ all our endeavours, we never 
excel, but in the department which nature has 
assigned us. 
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